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P E F A C E 


PoH ihcxe .ikei^hex of mtnor^cclebrUif.t of the'miwiccnth 
century, it been tny iiiin to choo.ic subjects xchose r.r- 

perienees stxm to illustrate the life—more csfhccially i/u' 
literary arul^rtislie life —o/' the first > half of the century ; 
attnl ujto of lot f years, at any rate^ hai'c not lu'cn ox’cr- 
xcheltnedjiy the attcntiotis of the uiiiioi bioi^raj>her. . Ilax’iuff 
some faith in the theory that the i-enliet of foreigners is 
equiralent to that of eoutemfnirary po.steriti/, J hax’e in- 
(haled treo aliens in the f^roup. A risitor to our shores, 
-i'hethei he In-a (lerman prineelinpr hPe Puekler-Musknu, or 
pry^led dem^ rat like P. Willis, may Im' e.i'jtceied to 
obserx'e and comment u}M>n many traits if nalioiup. lif e and 
manners that xeould es'dafx' the notiic of a natix'c chronicler. 

■ M'hereas certain reiaiers of a former ' xolurne- 'f ,ittie 
Memoirs of the Kifiteenth i'entury'- sum to hax’c Inen 
ilistressi d *by iht f ia t that the n\ajority of the < haraeters 
died in the 'tiinctecntrl cintury, it is /si'taps na el that I 
should a])olofisc fbr the t hronolop'y ,,f this /rresent x'olume, 
in xchieh\all the herixs and hetoioes, sine one, were born 
in the last (piarter of the eip^hteenth nntury. Hat / 
U'puld venture tx} oibmit that a man is not, neeessarih;, 
lift child of the n ntury in xchieh.la is Ixirn, or of that 
Tn n'hieh fa' dies, rather is he *hc i hild if the lentury 
xchich secs the fined floicer of his (u'hievemerit. 
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IjENJAM-iX ROBEUr HAYDON 


)>AK r • 1 

Ik it he true tliat the m<)^t important ingredient in tlic 
composiEion ot' the M'lf-l)iogruplKr is a spirit .of’eliildlike 
vanity, with a hlend of niieonseion-, egoism, few tin'll have 
ever heen '.’etter eipdjiped than Haviion for the pi'odne- 
tion of a sueeessfnl autohiograpli\. In iiane simpliiitv 
yf temj)erament he has onl\ heen surpassi-d hy 1‘epvs, 
in fulness <)♦’self-ri'\elat ion fiy Hoiisseau, and his jl/. aatit.v 
are not jinworthv of a phn e in the same latego'ry as the 
Diart/ the ('oii/iw.sKiiis. I'lom the larger puhlie, tlie 

work has hardly attrai ted tin' attention it deser\< s; it is 
too long, too minute, too hea\il\ weighted with teehnieal 
details and sta.tejneiits of financial emharrassnieiits, to he 
widely or permanently ])opular. Ifut as a human docu¬ 
ment, ainl as the jiortiait of a tenpieiament, its value can 
hardly he o\erestiniated ; while tis a tragi'dr it is none 
thcjless tragic hecause it contains elements of the 
grotesque. IIa\(|Jon set out with the laudahle intenlion 
oQwriting the exact truth about ^iinsclf and liis carci'i', 
h'riding that every man who has .'/ifloreil^ for a jirilica’ple, 
and who ha.s heen unjustly |)ersg<uted and topprc'tked, 
should write lii.s own liistorv, and set liis own case heforo 
his countrymen. It is a fortunate,jiccideut for his reiulers 
that he slrbuld have heen gifted *itli the’*facult.y’of 
picturesijue expression arql an excejitionally' k/;cn jiower 
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of observation. If not a scholar, he was jf man sf wide 
reading, of deep though desultory thinkiftg, and,a good* 
critic where the work^of others was concerncti seems 

to have dgsired to conceal nothing, nor to set down a^Tght 
iij malice; if he fell into mi?.^ak('s and misre])rosentations. 
these were tlie result of uncoiiscicuis ^)rejudi<’e, and the 
exaggerative tendency of a brain that, if 4iot aVtually 
warped, trembled jin’the bprder-line of sanity^ He lioped 
that his mistakes would be a warning to ofhgrs, kis , 
successes, a stimulus, and that the faithl'ul record of his 
struggles ipid ^ispirations would clear his membry from 
the aspersions that his enemies had cast upon it. 

Haydon was horn at IMvmoidh fl4i Januajjf,- 26, i7<S6. 
lie was the lincld descendant ol' an ancient Devonshire 
family, the llaMfons of Cadhav, who had been ruined bv 
a Chancery suit a couple of generations earner, an*’ had 
conseijue'iitlV taken a stcj) downwards in tlie social scale. 
His grandfather, who married Marj- Baskerville, a tlcscen- 
dant of the famous priutiT,' set. up as a booksellci; in 
I’lvmouth, and, dying in 1776, bc(|ueathed his business to 
his son Beniamin, the I'ajher of our hero.. Tiny Benjamin, 
who married the daughter of a pevonshii'O clergyman 
named Coblcy, was a man of the old-fashioned, John Bull 
type, who loved his Church anil king, believed that 
England was the only great, country in the world, swore 
that Napoleon won all his battles by bribery, and 
woulil havg knocked ilotvn any man who dared to disagree 
with* him. The childhood of the future historical painter 
was* a j)ii^tiures(jue and stirring period, filled with the . 
^'chocs of reyoluth)!! and tile rumours of wars. The 
Sound was crowyled with fighting ships jirejiaring for seaj 
or* i;gturning battyred apd blackened, wijh wounded 
soldiers on bbard and captvred vtssels in tow. Plymouth 
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^itself *vviis full of French prisoners, who mntle l^tle 
models 'of "uiflotines out of their meat-hones, an<l’s<)l(l 
them ±o ^hc ehihlren for the then fv-hionahle anrtisement 
of “^tuttin" t)fl' I^ouis x\ i.'s head.' » 

■ Benjamin was setit to tlie..'loeal ^ranimar-M hool, w luise 
headmaster. Dr. ’iidlake, was a man of some culture, 
thou^fi not deep classic. H e w rote ])oetrv, t'licourajred 
his pupi^j ti'draw, and took tl'i.in foV uountrv excursions, 
\nth * \ ii‘w to fosterino their lo\e of nature. .Mr. 
Ilavdon^ though lu- was jjioud of Henjamin’s e.arly 
attempts at dra\\ in^, liad no desire that lie should he turned 
into an aitist, and hi-comiii”; alarnu'd at Dr. Bidlaki-’s 
<1 i letftan te ^jet hods, di' transfcried his son to the IMvmpton 
(i rammai-school, wliere .'^ir Joshua Be\nolds had hcell 
4 'ducated, \sith strict injinu tions to tlu' headmaster that 
the hov was. on no aec oiml to li.a\e draw ina-lessons. On 
leavine school at sixteen, Ih ni.amin, after, a h‘w month.s 
with a firm of .■ucounluil s .at F.xetei, was hound apjiren- 
tice. to his father for sc \ en M ars, and it ^^.^s tlien that hfs 
troubles hea.an. 

‘ I hat d .iji'\-liooks. Icdm'i ,, hill Jiooks, and casli- 
hoiiks,’ he tills Us. • I hati'd st.andina lx hind the <-ounter, 
anti insulted the customers, I hated the town .and all the 
])eople in it.’ At l.i't. .after .a <pi.arri 1 with a lustomer 
wh» tried to tlriie a hara.ain, this proud spirit refused to 
enter the shoji a;^ain. In \.ain his father pointed ofiL to 
lijm the follv df lettiiie; a aood lousiness ^o,to i uin. )>f 
rcTusinfj; a comfort.ahle indept udeynav—all arfrumeht was 
vaiin An illness, which resulted ^in inflamm.tiion o? the 
-eyes, put a slop to the controiersy t'or the lime hein^.i 
hut on recovery, with his si^^ht jjprmanently injured, the 
Ixiy still r-fused ^to work oiut his /u/ticles, ln.+ waiuldred 
about the town in se.arc'h.of casts and books <yi /irt. He 
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bought a fine copy of Albinus at liis father’s expcnsb, and , 
in fortnight, with his sister tp aid, learnt all the 
muscles W the body,ttheir rise and insertioiT,^Vy ^eari. 
He stumbled accidentally oji Reynold’s Discourses, *and 
the first that he read j)laccdlso much reliance on Tionest 
industry, and expressed so strong a c^nvicticin tlmt all 
men are eijual in talent, and that application makes all 
the difference, that the wo«ld-bc artist, wjio rttlip rto had 
been held back by some distrust of his natural jlt)wcr%, 
felt that at last his destiny was irrevocably fixjd. He 
announced kis intention of adopting an art-career with a 
determination that demolished all argument, and, in spite 
of remonstrance^ reproaches, tears, and sendings* he 
wrung from his hither permission to go to London, and 
the promise of support for the next two years. ( 

On i\Iay 14, 1804, at the age of eigTil^cn, ybung 
Haydon took his place in the mail, and made his first 
flight into the world. Arriving at the lodgings that had 
been taken for him in the Strand in the earlv morniiifr, 
he had no sooner breakfasted than he set off’ for Somerset 
Holtsc, to see the Royal Academy EKhibi-ti))!!. s I.ooking 
round for histori'-al pictures, he d’seovered‘that Opie’s 
‘ Gil Bias’ was the centre of attraction in one room, and 
Westall’s ‘ Shipwrecked Bov’ in another. 

‘ I don’t fear you,’ he said to himself as he strede 
away. Ilis next step was to impure fi^r a plaster-shop, 
where he bought the J.aocoon and other casts, and then, 
having unpackei} his^ Albinus, he was hard at work 
befofe nine next morning drawing from the round, and 
breathing aspirations for High Art, and defiance to all 
ojiposition. ‘ Ih.r three months,’ he tells us, ‘ I saw 
nothing but my books, my easts, and my drairfags. My 
enthusiasm, was immense, m'y dc dtion for study that of 
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a marfc\'r. I^ose when 1 woke, at three or four, tlrew at 
anatomy, till <flght, in chalks from casts from nin* ^ill 
one, ngd froai half-pius? two till live—then walked, dined, 
ancf^to anatomy again from sl•^en till ten or^eleven. I 
,>vas re?«)lute to h<' a great [)jjj1iti'r, to honour my cxmiitry, 
and to re^eae tlie d.rt from tlint st igma of incapac ity that 
was inlpressed iijion it.’ 

After some months of sol^ar\ •shuiv, Ilavdon he- 
Tlmught him of a h'tter of iiitrodiicl ion that had heen 
giM'n him to I’rince II oare, who was something of a 
critic, leaving him.self failed as an artish lloarc' good- 
naturedly encouraged the \outh in Ids amhitions, and 
gave* hinint rodi^^t lolls to Nortluote, Opie, and 
I’useli. • 

^ To Norl hcol e, w lio was,a I’limonlli ftian, 1 In\don w ent 
(irstf and hy tt'i'es a (urious luaamnl of Ills inlerciew with 
his dis^nguislud fellow, (ount t \ man, who also,had oiua- 
cherislied aspirations'after high art. Sort luait e. a little 
widened old man, \vilh*a hroad 1 )eiii >iish i t e nciant, 
exclaimed on hearing th.al his \onng \isitor intended 
to he a Jiistyr^cal jiaintei ' IJeestoiical painter' why, 
ye’ll star\c^witli a bnndh' of straw nnihr \ eer head.’ As 
for anatomv. he declaia <1 that it was no* use. ' Sir Joshua 
didn’t know it. wh\ should \ou want to kno\c what he 
didn’t ■ M iehael ,\ngeln' \\’h/d s he to do here i 
You must paint portr.aits here.’ ‘I won't,’ said Toiing 
I lay don, cleiiHii ng his t ca t h, aiTd In' man Inal off t o < )yie. 
«Me found a *(a)arse-looking, inti^hactual man w after 
rca^ding the introductory let tei^ .s.aid qiiie tiy, ‘ 'S'.iii arc* 
studying anatomy—maste’r it—weie*I your age, I would 
do the same.’ 'The last visit was to j-'useli, who hiuT a 
great repitation for the- tiyrihle, ^oth us rytist ^a*d as' 
man. The gallery kityi wAiich the visitftr was u.shcrcd 

7 
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was so full of devils, witches, ghosts, blood find thviidcr, 
thaf^t was a palpable relief when nothing^iiore alarming 
appeareej than a little old and lion^faced ma», attired in 
a flannel dressing-gown, with the bottom of Mrs. FusCli’s 
work-basket on Ids head ! ‘^’diseli, whq had just been, 
appointed Keeper of Academy, receive^ the young man 
kindly, praised his drawings, and expressed a hop5 that 
he w'ould see him at klie i'^^'ademy School. 

After the Christmas vacation of 1801?^ Haydhn J[)egair' 
to attend tiic Academy classes, where he struck up a close 
friendship with John Jackson, afterwards a ^K)pular 
port7'ait-])ainter and Royal Acadendcian, hut then a 
student lik(^ himself. Jackson was the son ^ a village 
tailor in Yorkshire, and the ])rotegc of Loim Alulgrave 
and Sir Oeorge lYaumont. J’hc tao friends told each 
other their plans for the future, drew tosyyier in»the 
evenings, aufl made their first life-studies from a friendly 
coalhea\er whom they jiersuadt'd to ?it to them. After a 
ftw months of lyxrd work, IIa_\aIon,was summoned home 
to take leave of his fatlu r, who was believed to he dyfng. 
Tlnp invalid recovercil, and then followed ^anoth^r period 
of torture for the young student—aunts,* uncles, ai*d 
cousins all tr\ing*to drive the stray sheep buck into the 
commercial fold. Jlxhaustial by the struggle, Haydon at 
last consented to reliinfuish his career, and enter ^he 
husiimss. Great was his delight and surprise when his 
fatlier refused to accept the sacrifice—whfoh was made in 
anythui^ huJ a c'heerful sjiirit -and proiniscd’to contribute^, 
to his^suppor|: unttl he Vas able to provide for himself. 

In the mi^st of aU th?sc dotnestic convulsions cam*e a 
lefter from Jackson, containing the announcement that 
ftherc^was ‘araw,\all^ pile, yueer Scotchman Just come 
up, an odd fellow, hut with]^something *in him. He is 
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callcd^Wilkitf.' • Hanfr tl>v ! ’ sn,</ liny dan ta hint- 

icif. ‘ I, (lOJ>e■^vith his “something" iie is not to 

L>e a fystoriaal paiiitcrf On his return to town, pur liero 
naflc the acquaintance of tlie (|ueer \ounf>; tjcoteliinan, 
ind was soon aflmitted to J\is friemishi]) and intimacy. 
Wilkie’s ‘ i illao(> .^I’olitit ians' was tlie sensation of tlie 
KxIiiMtion ^of IHOtJ, and hrouniit him tuo inqxirtAiit 
.•oniinission%^one from l.oial Iu!e for the ‘ Bliiul 

L'«itldlcy,’*and thr^otlier from Sir (Jeoroa Beaumont for the 
Rcnt-l)av.’ It was now consideied that \Vi!kii''s fortune 
ivas made, his fame securi', and if his t\vo child’ friends 
—Havdon and .Jackson—could not lu l]) rcgariling him 
witltasome .natural f 'cliiiirs of i n\ \ . it is i vident that his 

-O ^ ' 

‘arly success encouraged them, and .sti.nulated them to 
ncreased effort. 

Ilavdon lird lieen learning fresh sccrels in his art, 
>artly fy)m .an an.atomic.d 'suhiect' that he had-ohtained 
'rom a surgi'on, and [>arll\' I’roin hi'int roduct ion, through 
,he. good ofliccs of .Incksdn. to the works of Titian ac 
Stafford IIousi', and in othei pnialc i olh it ions, there 
leinir as ^■et no Nation.d (i.ailerv where the \tudenl could 

O . V ji • ■ • 

itmlv th(‘olij masti rs at hi' ple.asuie. llaidon was now 
lanting to begin his first jneluie. his*natnral self-iiin- 
idence having been strengthined b\ a litter from Wilkie, 
vhp reported that l.ord ,^^ulgr.ave, with iilioni he was 
itaying, was much interestial in what he had heaiil of 
[daydon’s ambi4*ons. I.ord Miflgrave had suggested ,a 
jeroic subject*-the Death of Dent.atus — which ht‘'.vould 
ike to see paintid, and lu‘ wishei1*to khow >f this vom- 
nended itself to Ha\don's'ide.as. 'I'Xis first commission 
'or a great liistorical jiicture—for so he understood the 
iuggestion-j-was a triumph ^'or Hhcj yi>ung grtist,^ who 
'elt himself gloribuslv 4 'ewar 4 i’d for two ymrs of labour 

9 
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and opposition. He had, howevci', already d&ided wn the 
subject of his first attempt—Joseph and* Mar^t resting' 
on the rpad to Egypt. On Octobel- 1, 1806, after setting 
his palette, and taking his brush in hand, he knelt doWn, 
in accordance with his invai*i^blc custom, throiiglnnit his_ 
career, and prayed fervently that Gofl would bless his 
work, grant him energy to create a new era' in art, and 
rouse the people t(f s jus^ estimate of the moral value of 
historical painting. 

Then followed a hap]>y time. 'I'lic difficulties of a first 
attemj)t were increased by his lack of systematic training, 
but Ilaydon believed, with Sir Joshua, that application 
made the artist, and he certainly «)ared ijp paiix-; to 
achieve success. 'He painted and repainted his heads a 
dozen times, and hiscd to mix tints on a piece of paper, 
and carry tlu'in down to Staflbi'd House owey a \vc*k in 
order to compare them with the colouring of thc/ritians. 
While this work was in piogress, ^^ir (i eorge and I.ady 
Beaumont called to see the ])tcluve, which they declared 
was very poetical, and ‘ (|uite large enough for anything’ 
(the canvas was six feet .by four), .and in,\ited ^hc artist 
to dinner. This first dinner-party,^in what ,tie regarded 
as ‘ high life,’ was an alarming ordeal for the country 
youth, who made prodigious preparations, tlrove to the 
house in a state of abject terror, and in five minutes #vas 
sitting on an ottoman, t.alking to Lady Heaumont, and 
iTVore at case than ho hait ever been in his'life. In truth, 
bashfti^icss was never (jne o f llavdon’s foibles. 

The Jo-se^ih and M^iry took six months to paint, and 
\j'as exhibited in 18<)7. It w;ts considered a remarkable 
work for a young student, and was bought the following 
year ^by M*'- Hope, of^ Deyjidene. During Jthe season, 
Haydon was introduced to*I.ord liVIulgravc, and with his 
JO ‘ 
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J'ricnd^ WilkTc and Jackson frc<jucntlv dined at the 
Admiralty,} where tht^ met ministers, generals, j^x'at 
ladies ftien of genius, and ros*; daily in h<*{>e and 

promise. Haydon now began tlie picture of the ‘ Death 
of Sicefus Dentatus ’ that his patron had suggested, hyt 
he found tlfh diffic*lties so overwliehning tliat, hy W'ilkie's 
advice, he deeideil to go down to Plymouth for a few 
months, ^d*prat^ise portrait-pi^ntin^.* At fifteen guineas 
a"head*, he got plenty of em])lo>nu'nt among his friends 
and relations, though he owns that his jiortraits wt're 
execrable; but as soon as he had obfaiiyal syme faeility 
in painting heads, he was anxious to return to town to 
finisd his lai;rre pietrfte. Mrs. Havdon was n(>w in tleclin- 
ing health, ami desiring to consult a famous surgeon in 
i..ondon, she decided to travel thither with her son and 
daugliter. •!’nfort iinatcd v her disi‘as(', nn^-iira /h t toris, 
was aggiravati-d bv the agitation of tlie joiiim f, and on 
the road, at Salt Hill, she w.is seized w illi an attack that 
proved fatal. IlavdoiTwas obliged to la^nrn to Devon¬ 
shire with his sister, hut as soon as the funeral was over 
he set ofl’tag.'y ite for town, wheias his prospects seenuaf to 
justify his ('•udianginy his garret in the^Slrand for a first 
floor in (Jreat Marlborough Strei t. 

He found the practice gaineij in portrait-|(ainl mg a 
sulKtantiarl advantage, but he still felt himself inea])ahle 
of composing ,a ^I'roic figure for Dental us. ‘ If I ei^pied 
nature my work was nuan,' he eoyiplains ; ‘ igid if I laft 

K^r it was mannered. How was I t<v build a heri/Ti'form 

* * * 

like^ life, y(‘t al>()\e Ile^was j)ii//leto finrl, in 

painting from tin* li\ing motlel, that the mai kings of 
skin varied with the action of tj^e linih*^, variatioiis that 

* Lord Mulgravc had recently 6ccn api><5intc<l Fjrst Lord *of the 
AclmiraUy* 
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did not appear in the few spceiinens of the*^antiqifle that 
ha(f*come under his notice. \\"us nathre w^-ong, he 
asked lyniself, or the antique ? l)uring tlih? peyod of 
indecision,and confusion came a j)roposal fiK)ni Wflkie 
that they should go togetiief Jio inspect the Elgin Marbles 
then newly arrived in I'lngland, and deposited at Lord 
Elgin’s house in Bark Lane. Haydon carelessly agreed, 
knowing nothing ()f* the ^vonders he was ta,fsec, and the 
two friends j^roceeded to Bark Lane, where thevy wefe 
ushered through a card to a dirty shed, in which lay the 
world-famous Marbles. 

‘ J'he (irst thing I lixed my eves on,’ to (piote Haydon’s 
own words, ‘ was the wrist of a figureehi one of the female 
groups, in which'Vcrc visible the radius and ulna. I was 
astonished, for I had nect r seen them hinted at in any, 
wrist in the anti<]ue. I dai ted my eye to tlu' clhow^ and 
saw the outer condyle \ isihly allecting the shape, as in 
nature. 'I'hat combination of nature and repose which 
I had felt was so much wanting h)r high art was here 
displayed to midday coiuiction. IMy heart heat. If I 
had seen nothing else, I had beheld sullicient U) help me 
to nature for the rest of my life'. But when I turned 1;o 
the Theseus, and saw that every form was altered by 
action or repose—when I saw that the two sides of his 
hack varied as he resteet on his elbow ; and again, when 
in the figure of the lighting metope, I saw the muscle 
shown under one armpiB in that instanluncous action of 
dartirt<« out, and left out in the other anhpits ; when-^ 
saw, in short- the mosf heroic style of art, cond)ined with 
all the essential dcfail of everyday life, the thing was 
done at once and,for ever. . . . Here cvere the principles 
w'hinh, the great (lre,;'k>.^in fheir finest time fetahlished, 
and here was* I, the most trromintnt historical student, 
12 
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perfeokly qualified to appreciate all this by iny own 
“determined nunle of study.’ 

On^retur^ing to hfS painting-room, Hayilon^ feeling 
ut'lt^'Iy irisgusted with his attem[)t*at the heroic in the 
form and actioii of l)entatl^-, obliterated what he calls 
‘the ahumjnabli' ^iiass,' aiur hreallual as if relie\ed of* a 
nuisatfre. Through Lord Mulgra\e he obtained an order 
to draw frypi the Marbles, aiyl iliwisted the next three 
=rrtontl\,s fo mastering their secrets, and bringing ids hand 
and ndnd into subjection to the principles that they 
displavctl. ‘I lose with the sun,’ he writes, with the 

glow of his hist enthusiasm still upon him, ‘and ojiened 
mv *-\es to the li^it onU to be conscious of iny high 
pursuit. I sjTtang from mv bed, drcssia i kk e one Jiossessed, 
and passed the da\, noon, and the ifight, in the same 
drea»n of abstjacti'd enthusiasm ; sc cl ml ed 1 1 om t he w orld, 
regardl^'ss of its feelings, imjiregn.able to disease, jnsensilde 
to contemjit.’ Ile*])ainted bis heads, tiguies, and 
dra,peries over and ovgr again, teehng tlyd to obliteratu' 
was'the only wav to im|)iove. Ills studio soon tilled with 
fashionalde folk,w ho came to sei't be ‘ext raordiiiary picture 
painted by a Toiiiig man w ho had ii< \ er had llm advantages 
of foreign travel.’ flavdoii believed, w^th the sinqilicitv 
of a child, in all these fl.vtteiing jiropheeies of glory and 
faipe, and imagined that the Academv would welcome 
with open arms so ])romisiiig a student, one, nioruover, 
who had been, fiaiiual in its ovirii siliooh He redoubled 
^is efibrts, aiftl in March USOU, ‘ rtentatus’ was litov.hcil. 

‘The [iroduction of this pu tuTt',’*hc*‘naively cx]>Jain.s, 
‘ must and will be consulefed as fin epoch in Engli.sli art. 
The drawing in it was correct and elevated, ami tfie 
perfect foijns and system of the kjitique were carried„into 
painting, united' witlv the fjcsliv look of ,everyday life. 

i ;i 
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The colour, light and shadow, the composition a^d the 
telWjig of the story were complete.’ Hisrcontcmporaries 
did not form quite so flattering an estimate qf the work. 
It was badly hung,*a fate to which many an*artist of 
th ree-and-twentv has had to submit, before and since; 
bat II aydon writes as if no such injustice had been com¬ 
mitted since the world began, and was ])ersuadcd that 
the whole body of .iV'ademicians was leagued in spite and 
jealousy against him. iiord Mulgravc gave hirn sixt;’- 
guineas in addition to the hundred he had first promised, 
which seems a fair jirice for the second work of an obscure 
artist, but ])ooi' Ilaydon fancied that his professional 
prospects had sufl'ered from the treatment of the Acadgmiy, 
that people of fishionfon whose attentioiis'lic set great 
store) were neglecting him, and that he was a marked 
man. A sea-trip to Plymouth with Wilkie gavy his 
thoughts a nc'w and more healthy turn. 'I'ogether, the 
friends visited Sir .loshua’s birthplace, and roamed over 
the moors and yombes of Devonshire. Before returning 
to town, they spent a delightful fortnight with SirCJcorge 
Ikgnnnont at ('oleorton, wheie, savs Ilaydon, ‘we dined 
with the Claude and Rembrandt before us. and break¬ 
fasted with the* Rubens landscape, and did nothing, 
morning, noon, and night, but think of painting, talk of 
painting, and wake to jiflint again.’ ^ 

During this visit, Sir George gave Ilaydon a commis¬ 
sion for a })ieture on a .stibject from ^fadh th. After it 
was l)egun ,-lie objected to the size, hut oiir artist, who. 
throughout jiis Mfe, de’tested painting cabinet pictures, 
refused to attempt anything oft a smaller scale. Ho per¬ 
suaded Sir George to withhold his decision until the 
picture was finished, juul'promised that if lie stjll objected 
to tlie size, he would paint fiini another on any scale he 
14 ■ 
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pleased- While engaged on ‘ Macbeth,’ he competed 
•with ‘ Oentatue ’ for a hundred guinea prize ofl’erc^ bv 
the Directdj^s of the British Gallery for the best lystorical 
pibhyre. “Dentatus’ won the ])riA', but this piece of 
good fortune was counterbalanced b\ a lettiT from Mr. 
Haydon, senior, containing the announcement that be 
could no loyger atTiu-d to maintain his son. d'his was a 
heavy blow,J^)ut after turning oyr ))i*)^uut cons in his own 
^ind, Ilftydon c^ine to the conclusion that since he had 
w'on the humlred guinea ])ri/e. he had a good chama' of 
winnings three hundred guinea pri/rg whicli the Directors 
now olferetl, with his ‘ M.acl)etli,’ and colistapu nt 1 v that 
he hj-d no occasioi^to di'cad starcation. ‘'^I'luis i cason- 
ing,’ he savs^ I borrowaal, anil pj-aying God to bless mv 
emotions, went on more vigoiousK than ever. .iiid hoc 
%c^'iig debt oh!i^-idioii. oid hf -.chit h / hacc iu'i'< > hcou 

and shall never be, t ,e/r/eated, u.v /o/ig a.v / Iree.' , 

This pro])hecv ])r(t\'eil only too tiuc. Hut Haydon, 
though he afterwards bitterly regiette^l his folly iw 
exchanging indejiendence for deld.and Ins pi ule in le- 
fusing to paint |)ot-boileis in the intervals of his gseat 
works, tirml^'*l)elic veil that lug with Ids high aims and 
fervent desire to ser?e the cause of art, was justified in 
contimnng his ambitious course, and de|)ending for 
maintenance on the contributions of his friends. Notldng 
could exceed the approbation of his own conduot, or 
sliake his faitU^n his own piMvers. ‘I was a virtmuis 
ami diligent yGuth,’ he assures us ; ‘ I never touchu»W w img 
dined at reasonable chop-houses, fited |Siinc^)allv iy my 
study, and cleaned my o^n brftshea, like tlu‘ humblest 
Student.’ He goes to see Seliastian del Hiombo s 
‘Lazarus’ i»i the Angerstein colh^tion, and, after writing 
a careful criticisirt of tjje worjf, concfiules : lit is a grand 

Id 
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picture; a great accjuisition to the coutitrj, an 
bofl0ur to Mr. Angerstcin's taste and spirit in buying it; 
yet if Qod cut not niy life permanently short, I hope I 

sliall leave one belu'iul me that will do more honoyr to 

( 

my country than this has (I(me to Rome. In short, if I 
live, I will—I feel I shall. (God pardon me if this is 
presumption. June 511, 1810.)’ 

At this time Ilavdon <|evoted a (jood deal of his leisure 
to reading classic authors, 11 omer, .Ksci/ylus, atid Virgin¬ 
ia order to tune his mind to high thoughts. Nearly every 
tlay he spent a few hours in drawing from the Elgin 
Marhles, and lit piously thanks G(jtl that he was in exist¬ 
ence on their arrival. lie spared^ no pains to cJisure 
that his ‘ Mache^h ’ should he |)erfeet in jroetry, expres¬ 
sion, form and e(rlour, making easts and studies without 
end. His friends related, as a aonderf'ul soceimen of Ids 
conscientiousness, that, after having completed the figure 
of ^lacheth, he took it out in older to raise it higher 
dn the picture, hedieving thart this would improve the 
effect. ‘'The wonder in ancient Athens would have been 
if k ha,! suflered him to remain,' he observes. ‘ Such is 
the state of ai L in this cuuntr\ ! ' 

In 1811 Ilaydon entered into his first journalistic con¬ 
troversy, an unfortunate di parture, as it turned out, since 
it gave him a taste for airing his ideas in print. Leigh 
Hunt, to whom he had been introduced a year or two 
before, had attacked one of his theocies, relative to 
a stiwilaril figure, in the Kxandner. Hnydon replied, 
was.repliecj to *■ him.delf, and thoroughly enjoyed the. 
controversy w Inch ,j he'says, consolidated his powers of 
verbal expression. Leigh Hunt he describes as a fine 
spefimen of a London ^xlitor, with his bushy'hair, black 
eyes, pale facs.', and ‘nose i)f taste.’ He was assuming 
If) 
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P^e£ modcratf, snrcjistic vet ireniiil, nith .'i of 

cvcrythitig anckmastery of nothiny; affectiny the (hcftitor, 
the poet, J:he ftolitiiiiin, the critic, and the, sceptic, 
wtiKhever yould, at the nioim-jif, ^i\e hitn yhc air, to 
inferior niimJs, of ii vcrv^ 'iiiperior iimii.' Altliou|T|i 
Ilavtion tii^Iiketi yiuit'^ ' Coekiiev [x culiarit ie^,'aiul tii.s- 
aj)])roTC(l of liih rej)i,l>liean prineipli-^. vet the fearless 
honesty of ^js opinions, the ui^iesitwtliie saerifiee of liis 
iyt<?t’e.sts, flie unsi’llish j)iTs<.'\ei aiux' of Itis attacks 
upon all abuses, whether ro\aI or relij;ious, noble or 
democratic, made a di'ep impression on tiu' \oun^ artist's 
mind. * 

Tgwards tlie e^ of 1811 tlu’ ni w pit tori', wliieh 
represents i\T;u'beTh stepping betweetl the slei']>ine 
grooms to murder the king, was finishe?!, and sent to the 
Tlritirh (Taller^'. It was well hung, and was praised by 
the critics, but Sir (liorgi' declined to take it, Ibouirli he 
oHereil to pav Ilavdon a lunxlml pouiuls for his 
trouble, or to gi'e hijn rt eonnnission (or a ])ietnre oif 
a sm'aller scale. Ilavdon petnlanth refused both otfeis, 
and thus after three years' work, and inem ring i^bt# to 
the amount^tn six Inindri'd jxinnds, he found himself 
penniless, with his picture returned on Tus h.nids. This 
ilisaj>pointment was oidv tlu' natural result of liis own 
impj'acticable temperament, J)u t to Ilavdon s exaggerative 
sense the whole world si'emed |oined in a conspiracy 
against him. • ^Exasjierated hv^ the negha t of in^ 
f^auly,’ he wrftes, ‘tormented by the eonseiousi^»,s of 
debt, cut to the heart bv tlie crTieltv of ^ir (ieovge, 
and ’enraged at the insults of the .Yeadcmv, I becann^ 
furious.’ His furv, unfortunately, foiyid vent in an 
attack uporj the Academy an^ its\mythods, througlj the 
medium of the 7vri/jrgnrr, i^hich was the recogtdscd 

17 
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vehicle of all attacks upon authority. ’^I’he oiislauj^ht 

ficein# to have hccii jiistifietl, thoufj;!! whether it was 

jiuliciou^ is another (jucNtion. 'iMie ideals ,of Encflish 

artists (luryi^ the early years of the nineteenth'centnfy 

had sunk very low, /uid the standard of public ta'»lo was 

■several <le>^rees lowiT. I’ortrait-paintbi^ wa> the only 

lucrative bruncli of art, and the Academy .was almost 

entirely in tlie liand't of the |)ortrnit-painterf, who gave 

little encounmemeiit to works of iiml^inatioh. Thc^ 

burden of thi’ patron, which had been removed from 

literature, still rested upon painting, and the' Acade- 

inieians found it more to their interc'-t to foster the 

ignorance than to educate the taste of the jiatron. , 

Over the signalurt' of ‘An Jhiglish .‘stm'ient,’1 lavdon 

not only exposed' tiu’ imlliiieney of the Academy, but 

advocated uumc'rous reforms, chief amonir thorn beind 

' * n 

an improved metliod of elec-tion, the establishment of 
schools of dc'sign, a reduction in the'power of the Council, 
ftml an annual grant of public fiiogey for purjiose.s of art. 
In these days, wlien the Aeadcmiieians are no lofiger 
legt.rdcd as a sacred body, it is hard to realise the 
commotion that these letters made- in art etreles, whether 
jirofessional oraftialeur. The iiledtitv of t*!!!' ‘ lhigli,sli 
Student' was soon diseoceu'd, and ‘from that moment,’ 
wrili’s llayilon, ‘ the des'iniy of mv life was changed. Mv 
jnetru'e was eaiieaiured, my name detested, mv jieace 
Igirassed. I was lookeiUat like a monstcM', abused like a 
jilagiM, ami acoided irke a maniac.' 'I'hele is probalilj’ 
some ehara(,'lens\ie exaggeration in this statement, but 
considering the |)(vuer' w u hled at this time by’ the 
Academy ami its supporters, Ilaydon would undoubtedly 
haw,' done better, from(H worldly point of view, to keep 
clear of thess' controcersie.s. '1 he prudent and sensible 
18 
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Wilkjo ^^us Clinch at liis frioiulV vl)\illili(ni of 

toin|K‘r, aiul c'arnestly !ul\ibO(l Inm to lollow up* the 
rof)utatioiil)nish had Gained t'oi him, and l^a\c tlic- 
])C‘ii,a?oiro.^ ‘In moments of depression.' w rol^e IIn\don, 
many j-ears later, ' 1 often willed 1 had follo\\ed Wilkie'.s 
adviei', hii| then I should never have aei|iiiied that j^iand 
and i,'^)latej reputation, solitaiv and unsup])oi ted, vv hleh, 
while it enciimhers the indu^duid. .nispn es him with 
.viijoiir jfl'oporljelled to the load' 

On April d. ISld, llavdon leciuds in his |ouiiial: 
*■ M\ emivas eann- home I'oi' >olomoii. twelve feet ten 
iiiehe.s h_v ten feet ten inelu's a yoaiifl size. (iod in 
lieav^ni, orant me strength of hod\ and v lyuiiii of mind 
to eover u*witT^ exei lleiKe .\men»- ()n mv kmas.’ 
Ili.s d esiirii was to paint a sei r's uI 5;ieat ideal woiks, 
That, should ^stand eompansun with the jiioduetious 
of the old masttus, and he had ( hose n the v>mewhat 
■stereotvped suh|eet of tlu' .Iud^ml nt of tsolomon. heeaiise 
liaphael and Kiihmis haiNioth tiled it.iyid he intemhat 
to Kdl the storv heltei ' lie was now. at the heam. 
niii'T of this ainhilloiis ])io|e(t. enliulv w ithiiub»m(«iis. 
Ilis fatluV ItaiT died, and h it him not hina. and his 
‘ Macbeth ' *liad not* won llm i dltO ^m iuiuin at the 
British (lallerv His aiistoeralie fiiinds had tem¬ 

porarily desert ed him, hut the riimts assrstid him with 
the readv llheralitv of the imp(( unions. .lohn'h iil 
him .small .sunV'*of monev. wh*le I.eia], Dlfcred him ,a 
^l^te at his Hihle till .'solomon was (imshed, ami'initi- 
ated him into the mysteiies of drfdv iiiLT’and-discoimtine' 

hills'. 

■ lla\ tlon alreadv owed his landloiai two hundred pounds, 
blit that ;*eemed to him no r\ison for inovinif i»ilo 
eheaper rooms. He eiyled tye man up, ami rejiresenled 
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to him that he was about to paint a gi’eat»masterj)iecc, 
whiclt would take him two years, during which period he 
would eyn nothing, and he unable*to pay any^fent. T.hc 
landlord, ^relv a uniciue specimen of his ^oi^er, .de¬ 
liberated rather ruefully oetr the prospect set Joefore 
him, rublxMl his chin, and muttered : ‘ I shouljJ not like 
ye to go—it's hard for both of us; but wlijit I sw,y is, 
you always paid int-when^ou could, and wh^’^should you 
not again when you are able r . . . Wel^ sir, hPi'e^’s my, 
hand ; I’ll give you two years more, and if this does not 
sell—whv then, sir, we'll consider what is* to lx;' 

I ' ‘ * 

clone. 

Thus a roof was provided, but tbe^ was still dipncr 
to be thought of,*since, if a man works, he flTOst also eat. 

‘ 1 went to the hoifse [John o’ (iroat’s j where I had always 
dined,’ writes Ilavdon, ‘intending to dine wjtbout pc^itiff 
for that day. 1 thought the servants did not offer me 
the same attention. I thought I j)Prceived the company 
Pxamine me I thought the nreat.was worse. My heart 
sank, as I said falteringly, “ I will jiay you to-morrow.” 
'I'll# gfrl smiled, and seemed interested. As I was 
escaping with a sort of lurking horror, she s*iid, “Mr. 
Ilavdon, my master wishes to see* you.” My God,” 
thought I, “it is to tell me he can't trust!” In I 
walked like a culprit. *“ Sir^ 1 beg your pardon, hut I 
see by the papers you have been ill-used ; I hope you 
wiin t he aiy,:;ry—I mean* no offence; hlit I just wish to 
say, ((!#you have dincd*liere many years and always pa^d, 
if it«would Ue a* con\\niiencc during your present work 
p) dine here till it is*done-^so that you may not he 
obliged to spend^your money here when you may want 
it—»I,was going to sj,\yfhat^you need be undor no appre¬ 
hension— hem I for a dinnet.'" 'I’liis htindsome offer was 
20 
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condescendingly accepted, and the good man seemed <|iiite 
relieveel, _ * 

VVj^ile Solomon wa5 slowly progressing at tlnj exjx'nse 
oPH:he landlord and the eating-house kee|i 4 ‘r, Hn\ilon 
spent*his leisure in literary rather than artistic cirejes. 
At Leigl» Hunts he met, and became intimate with 
Charles Liimb, Keats, lla/litt, and John Scott. In 
January Ittyi he writes; ‘Spent till't'vening with Leigh 
Hunt.at West*End. His societ\ is always delightful. 
I do not know a purer, more virtuous |)artner, or a more 
witty add enlivening man. \\"e talked of his;i|)proacliing 
imprisonment. He said it would he a great pleasure if he 
were certiiin to l)^sent to Newgate, hecause he should he 
in the midst of his friends.’ Ila/.litt woTi our hero's liking 
,by praising his ‘Macbeth.’ ‘'I'lience began a friend- 
shi[^’ Ha\(io*i tells us, ‘for that interesting man, that 
singidiv mixture of friend and liend, radical mid critic, 
metaphysician, poet, and painter, on whose word no one 
could rely, on whose heaft lui one could calculate, and 
some of w hose deductions he himself would try to explain 
in vain. .,. . i^ortilied at liisywn fadure [in [WinHngj 
he resolver^ that jus he had not suciiedid, no one else 
should, and he spent the whoh> of his after-life in 
tlainping the ardour, chilling the hopes, and dimming 
th« jrrosjiects of patrons and jiainters, so that after I 
once admitted him, I laid nothing hut forehodin1;s of 
failure to Ixai^up against, croakiyg.s aliout klii' climate, 
and sneers at the taste of the puhjie.' 

By the beginning of 1811 Sidomon was«n|>pronehing 
completion, but the artist had been Aduced to living fi^r 
a fortnight on potatoes. He laid now, been nearly four 
years without a commission,amd '^uye without an\ help 
from home, so that it •s^not«urprising to learn tliat he 
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feltcompletely broken down in body and mind, oi» that 
bis (fobts amonnted to TllOO. A frame wag procured 
on credik, and, failiiif^any more suitable place* oj (^hibi- 
tion, the yikcture was sent to tlie Water-colowr Sochrty. 
At the private view, the l^riiicess of Wales and* other 
eminent critics jironounced against the* Solonwn, but as 
soon as the public were admitted, the tune cltangcd, and 
John Bull vowed *it wa^ the linest work of art ever 
produced in England. If jiosterity has not indorsed' 
this ludgment, the Solomon is at least regarded, by 
competent ^-riti^s, as Ilaydon’s most successfiTl work. 

‘ Before tlie doors had been open half an hour,’ writes 
Ilaydon, ‘a gentleman o|)ened his oocket-book,‘and 
showed me a J*o0() note. “ I\'ill you tnXe it?” My 
heart beat—mv agonies of want pressed, but it was toc^ 
little. I trcndiled out, “ I cannot.” 'Tha gentleman 
invited itie to dine, and wlu’H we were sitting over our 
wine, agreed to give me mv price. Ilis ladv said, “ But, 
mv dear, where'am I to put mv jn tno.'” and the bargain 
was at an end On the third liay.Sir (leorge Beaumont 
and Mr. llolwell Carr came to the Ex'dbiti<;n, having 
been deputed to buv the ])ictuA' for the Bri';ish Gallery. 
While thev were discussing its merits, one of the ollicials 
went o\er, and pul ' sold ’ on the frame, whereupon the 
artist sa\s lie thought lu‘ should have fainted. The 
work had been bought at the price asked, JYOO, bv two 
Hy mouth bankers. Sir W illiain Elford (the friend and 
correspondent of Miss Mitford) and Mr. Tingor 
combe. 

« Boor Havdon now thought that his fortune was secure. 
He paid awav A’oOO to landlonl and tradesmen in the 
first Aveek, ami thoegbrthis did not settle ha'f his debts, 
it restored Ids credit. 'Bl.e bidmiee was spent in a trip 
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to Paris with Wilkie, Paris iK'infr then (May 181 t) the 
most interesting place on earth. All the natiotfb of 
Europe wye gathered togetlier there, ami th^ l.oiivre 
was. in *itg glory. So absorbed and faseyiated was 
Hayd»n by the actual bf^ of the city, that la* fiiuis 
little to say abyut the works of art fliere t-olleeted. 
Yet his (iwt visit was to the Louvre, and he describes 
with what ^nipetuosity he hoisnded vii) tlie .steps, tlir<‘e 
at a Ji'hc, and’*how he scolded Wilkie for trotting u]) 
with his usual deliberation. ‘I might just as well have 
scoldcd*the column,’ he obser\es. '1 soon left him at 
some Jan Steen, while I never stop])(11 vmtil I stood 
befttre the “ Traii^iguration.” Mv lirst feeling was di^- 
appointmentT R looked small, harsli •and hard. This, 
of coui-se, is abvavs the wav when ^oii have fed your 
imagination ^or Years on a work \ou know oidy by 
prints.^ Even the “ Pietro M.art vre ” w as smalU r than I 
thought to lind it;* vet after the dill'erence between 
re4litv and antieipat^ion■ had worn a\vt'' these great 
worts am])lv repaid tlie studv of them, ami gi< w \ip to 
the fancy, or ratlier the fanev grew ui) to tltw»n.», . . 
It will hardly be belie\ed bv artists that we olleii forgot 
the great works in \he Louvre in the*scenes around us, 
and found Russians and Bashkirs bom Tartarv more 
attractive; than the “'rransllgiu-at ion ” ; but so it was, 
and VI <^o not think we were very wrong eitlu'r. 'Why 
stay poring ove^r picture's wh(*n we were on tlie most 
Remarkable se'ene in the histoi v of the earth.' 

On his return to London, I PiVdon’w.a*^ gral ilied by 
the news that his friend* and li’llov-townsman, (ieorge 
Eastlake, had proposed and carried a motion that he 
should be presented with the fie'^hmi of his native u'ily, 
as a testimony *of rypcct /or his e.xtraordinnry merit 
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as a historical j)ainter. Furthermore, th(? Directors of 
thc^fBritish Gallery sent him a hunclreol guineas as a' 
token of their admiration for his* latest woijc. But no 
commission followcaf, either from a private, p’atron 'or 
pul)lic body. However, Hie artist, nothing da.unted, 
ordered a larger canvas, and set vigorously ijo work on 
a representation of ‘Christ’s Entry into J'^rusalem,’ a 
picture which oceu^)i';d him, with intervals of illness and 
idleness, for nearly six years. ^ 

The year 1H1.5 was too full of stir and excitement for 
a man like Ilavdon, who was always keenly interested in 
public affairs, fo devote himself to steady work. The 
news of Waterloo almost turned his brain. On .Tu 4 e 23 
he notes : ‘ I read the Gazctti' [witli the account of 
Waterloo] the last thing before going to bed. I dreamt 
of it, and was fighting all night; I got u|)^ in a ste^n o? 
feeling, ivid read the (uiwttc again, onlered a Coiirit r for 
a month, aiul read all the jiapers till I was faint. . . . 
t Have not tin; elforts of the nation,’ I asked mvs.elf, 
‘been gigantic ''’ To such glories she only wants to'add 
the,gU.ies of niv noble art to make her the graiulest 
nation in the world, and these she shall have if God 
spare my life. . .' . 

' June —-Dined with Hunt. I give mvscif credit for 
not worrving him to death at this news. He was qinet 
for some time, but knowing it must come, and jmtting 
on an air of indilf-renec, he said, “ TeVrible battle this, 
Havd»>«i.” glorious one. Hunt." “ Oh yes, certainlit,’’ 

and 1^0 it w^ wertt. Vet Hunt took a just and liberal 
view of the situati.ni. As for Hazlitt, it is not to be 
believed how' the destruction of N.apoleon affected him ; 
he icemeil prostrated ^in miiul aiul body; die walked 
about unwashed, unshaved^ hardly sober bv day, and 
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alwa}s»intoxiAteti by night, literall\, without cxaggei-a- 
tion, for vveeks,^ntil at Icngtli, wakotiiiig as it were ft-om 
his stujwr, at once I(*ft off all stimulatinir liuiK^s, and 
nevet touched them after.' 

It is ku tliis year that we [iitd the first mention in the 
Journal of AVords^vorth, who, throughout his life, was 
one of•Uaytion’s most faithful friends and ni)prcciative 
admirers. April 1.‘3, the arti-^ reuords : ' I had a ciust 

snade ygsftr<lav ^Vordsworth's face. He bore it like 
a philosopher. . . . W'e afterwaids called on Hunt, and 
as Hunt*had previously attacked him, and^ now has 
reformed his opinions, the meeting interesting. 

IIunt,j)aid him the highest comi)liments, and told him 
that as he grc\\^Aiser and got older, he ftfund his respect 
for his powers, and enthusiasm for his*genius, increase. 

. . . I afterwards saunt(.’ia‘d with him to Hampstead, 
with gre^it delight. .Xesrr did any man so beg«iih' the 
time as Wordsuorth. Ills piiritv of luairt. his kindness, 
his jjoundiiess of priiieyile, his iiiformativii, his know¬ 
ledge," and till' intense aig! eager tellings with which he 
pours forth all l^e knows, afl'cet^ interest, and iT.Tliifot 
one. I donotlsiiow anv one I would hi' so inclined to 
worship as a purified l)?ing.’ * 

'I'he new picture was not far advanced befoie the 
painjer was once again at, the end of his resources, 
though not of his eouiage. J'iftv guineas were advanfed 
to him by Sir (ieorge Heauniont, who had now com-, 
ni^gionotl a picture at two hiuKircd guineas, niu)*\Mr. 
(after Sir (Jeorge) IMiillips, of .Ma**chester, J^a'e him a 
commission of for a sacred il-ork, paving one, 

hundred guineas ilown. But thi'se aijvaiiies melti'd 
rapidly nwav*in the expenses ^ttendai^t on the painking 
of so ambitious a*work«as th# ‘Entry into ■ Jerusalem.' 
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7’owarcJs the dose of the year Hiiydon's Health began to 
sutfer from his excessive application, his*sight weakened, 
and hy was often unable to |)aint for montlis at^a time. 
Under tjiese afflictions, he was consoled by reo£*iving 
permission to take castS ^of the Elgin Marbles, the 
authenticitv of which treasures had recently been attacked 
hy the art-critic, Knight Eayne, who declaped that they 
were not Oreek* at ail, hut Roman, of the time of 
Hadrian. Such was the effect of Paynt; Knight’s opinion 
that the Marbles went down in the public estimation, 
the (Jovernment hesitated to buy them for tlic nation, 
and they were’ left neglected in a damp shed. Ilaydon 
was furious at this insult to the objects of his iikilatry, 
whose merits f(e had been preaching in season and out 
of season since the dav that he first set eyes upon the 
'riieseus and the Ilissus. At this critical monysnt ho 
found himself supported bv a new and pow'erful,champion 
in the jicrson of Uanova, who ha'd just arrived in Eng¬ 
land. t'anov'i at onci' admitteil that the style of the 
Marbles was superior to that of all other knowui marbles, 
afi-il'\leclared that they wa re well worth coming from 
Uonu' to sera ‘('anova's sisit was a victory for me,’ 
writes llavdon, who had received the sculptor at his 
studio, and iutroiluced liim to some of tlu‘ artistic lions 
of I.ondon. ‘ W hat becanu' now of all the sneers at my 
schselcss insanity about the Marbles? I, unknown, with 
.no station or rank, miglit have taiked'mvself dumb; but 
for'V'anova, the great artist of Europe, to repeat word 
fov word v hat I had been saving for seven years! His 
opinion could not'be gainsaid.’ 

If our troubles are apt to come not in single file, but 
in ‘ whole battalions,’ our triumphs alsiV occasionally 
arrive in sipiadrous, or ruch id least was Ilaydon’s ex- 

‘Mi 
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perienctf. IlarS upon Canova’s departure came a letter 
from Words>vorfh, enclosing three sonnets, the last* of 
which l^d^ he avowed* been inspir/ai by a letter of 
Hajdon’s on the struggles and hardships of tise artist's 
life. This is now.the familiar sonnet beginning, ' Higlj 
is our calling, Frieivl,’ and concluding; 

^(ireat is the ^lory, for tlio^ stride* js Iiard/ 

O O 

, ■■ ‘ Now, reader,' Su ites the deliglited lecipient, ‘ was not 
this glorious? And yuii, voting studt'iit, when you are 
pressed do^n by want in the midst of a great woijv, remem¬ 
ber what followed Ilaydon's perseverance. The freedom of 
liis inrtive tow n, tli^ visit of ('anova, ;uid the sonnet of 
Wordsworth, and if th.at do not cheer von up, and make 
ytyi go on, you are |)ast all liojie. ... It liad, indeed, 
been ir wondcvf/il \e;ir for me. 'I'lu' .Xeadt tnieiaus were 
silenced, r All ehisses were so enthusiast ie and so debghtcil 
that, thougli I had lost sewn months with weak eves, 
and 4md only aceoinpbshed 'I’he I’eniteut (iiil, 'J'he 
Mother, The (,’enturion a4id the Samant.an Woman, y^'t 
they were ^ousideretl so deeidedjy in athanee oT^all 1 
liad yet donc,,tliat mv painting-room was cro«il l>y rank, 
l)cauty, and fashion, and the jnctuie was literallv taken 
up as an honour to the nation." ^ 

But, alas ! neither the sonuets of poets nor the liomage 
of the great woiiiy pay for models and colours, or pul 
bread into the artist's mouth. R,'y>don could^ oniv li\o, 
b^ renewed borrou ing, for « hich melhyd^of suppo'rt li<' 
endeavoinss, without much^ siieces^, to exciire himsClf. 
Once in the clutches of professional moiu’y-lenders, he 
confesses that ‘ the line edge of hoiioyr was diilksl. 
Though myjhonourable discliarge ^ot what I borr(vw'e<l 
justifietl my Imirowing ug^in, yet it is a fallucioiiH relief, 
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I>ecauso you must stop sooner or lat<?r; if ^'ou are 
puVtuai, and if you can pay in the loftg-r\n), why incur 
the d*bt at all ? '^oo proud to*do small, modest things, 
that I might obtain fair means of subsistence as •! pro- 
^x*eded w-ith my great worh.I tliought it no degradation 
to borrow, to risk the insult of refusal, and be bated 
down like the meanest dealer. Then I was libefal in my 
art ; I spared nrt VxijcSise for casts and jvints, and did 
great things for the ait by means of tlTtm. . .* ..Ought f, 
after such ell'orts as I had made, to have been left in this 
position ])v the Directors of the British Galtery or the 
(iovernment 't ' 

The year IHKJ was distinguished in IIaydon’s«life as 
the epoch of his first, or, more accurately, his last serious 
love-affair. lie was of a susceptible temperament, lyid 
seems to have been a favourite with w*>pien, wWom he 
inspirt^l w ith his own strong belief in himself; but he 
demanded much of the woman who was to he his wife, 
and hitherto* he had not found one who seemed worthy 
of that exaltc'd position. lie Juul long been acniiainted 
w'/tir'M aria Eoote, th^ actress, for wliyni hij entertained 
a ([ualified admiration, and by her he was j^^aken one day 
to a friend’s house where,‘In one instant, the loveliest 
face that was ever created since (lod made Eve, smiled 
f];cntly my approarh. ^’Iic off’oet of Iier beauty was 
instantaneous. On tlu' sofa lav a dying man and a boy 
about two years olij. * W’e shortly took leave. I never 

spoW' a word, ajid after seeing M- home, I returyed 

to'the hoifie, and stood outside, in hopes that she would 
appear at the w-rndow. I went home, and for the first 
time in my lify was really, heartily, thoroughly, passion¬ 
ately in love. I )>a^ed njy pictures. I ha^'d the Elgin 
Marbles. I hateil books* I could not eat, or sleep, or 
28 
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think, qf writer or talk. I "ot up early, exanii\u'<l the 
ptemihe.s and street, anil gave a man half-a-erow n toJ*l 
me sit concealed, and v*atch for her eominj; out. Day 
after I‘grew more and more enrapfured, till resiStance 
was reliiifluished will) a gloi-tous deliaiiee of restraint. 
Her conduct^to her living husband. Ikt gentle reproof of 
iny impa»..sioni;d air, riieted m\ being. But I must not 
anticipate. Sniru ient foi tlie present, i) reader, is it to 
tell theH,' that Ik W. IIa\ (Ion is, and for ever will be, in 
love with that woman, and that she is bis «ife.' 

The first note that Haydon has preseried from his 
friend Keats is dated Noi ember LSKi, and »uns': 

• ‘My’ DKAit Sre -.-J .nsl evening wrought me up, and I 
cannot forbear sending \ou the folloning,— ^'outs imper- 
feetly, .Ion v K i- a i s ' 

The ‘fi^lowing' was nothing less than the noble lonnet, 
Ix-'ginning—‘(Ireat spirits now on earlb are so|ourning,' 
with an allusion to IIa\djm in the lines 

‘And 1(1 ! whdse siieaftistness would lawcr lake 
ii’^aniy'•>1111(1 than Haplnwl^s w lii'|ieriiie 

Ilavdon wr(Ste an i r.ilnisiastie letter of thanks, ga\i' 
the young poet some good ad\ice, and promised to send 
hi.s sonnet to Wbirdsworth. ' Keativ' be record', ‘ was the 
only hian I ever met who sef'ined and looked eonseiiins 
of a high calling, eiR i'pt W'ordsw orj^b. Biroii and .''bellev 
were always sojthistieating about Jlieir verses ; }^i;at,s' 

sophisticated .about nothing. lie luil made njj bis mind 
to do great things, and when be fiAiml, that by bis con¬ 
nection with the K.idrn'nin iduple be had brongbl n|ion 
himself an overwhelming outerv ot unjutt aversion, Ip' 
shrank up into liiiMself, his diVeased iVndencies sbo\t("il 
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themselves, and he died a victim to mistakes, on the part 
o#^ricnds and enemies alike.’ • • 

Haydon ^ives a curious acco*int of his^fir.st meeting 
with Shelh^v, which* took place in the course tff Plij^ycar. 
The occasion was a dinncp-yarty at James Smith’s house, 
when Keats and Ilorat’c Smith were also among the 
giie.sts. ‘ I seated nn.sclf,' writes Haydon, ‘j-ight*oj)posite 
Slicllev, as I wasiyld iiiterwards, for I did not tlicn know 
wliat liectic, spare, weakly, \et ifitctlecb»ial-lookin<^ 
creature it was, carving a hit of broccoli or cal)hage in 
his plate, as if it had been the substantial »wing of a 
chicken. In * few minutes Shelley ojiened the conversa¬ 
tion by saying in the most feminine and gentle voi(;|‘, “ As 

to that (letest(U)le religion, the CbrisTtt.TT-” I looked 

astounded, but fasting a glance round the table, I easily 
saw that I was to be set at that e\cuing Z'i ft arnt'yi. . . 

I felt like a stag at bay, and resolved to gore without 
mercy. Shelley .said the .Mosaic*niul Christian dispensa¬ 
tion were iiK^onsistent. I swore they wei’e not, and that 
the 'I'en Commandments bad been the foundation of all 
tl*(‘,'wd es of law on the earth. Shelley denied it. I 
allirmed they were, neither of ns using ait atom of logic.’ 
'I'his edifying (^introversy continued until all parties grew 
\er\ warm, and said unpleasant things to one another. 
.\lter this dinner, IbfMlon made up bis mind to subject 
biniself no more to the ebance I'f these discussions, but 
^graclually to witbdraw.froni tliis freeti'iinking circle. 

The chief artistic e\ents of the vear, from our I^pro’s 
puint of view.'werd,* the final settlement of the Elgip 
Marbles ipieslion,«aiu f his ow'n attempt to found a school. 
The Committee appointed by (Tovernment to examine 
and rcjiort upon the IMarbles refused to call Haydon as a 
witnc.ss on Lord I^1jj5n's sple, but the'artist embodied his 
30 
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views OQ the subject in a paper wliieli appcareci in hotli 
ti?e K.iamincr and the Champion. 'I'his artiele, wlikli 
was afterwards translated into I'Vencli and Italian, eon- 
tained^a’schtliing attack on I’avne Kiiight, aiulpeas said 
by Sir J'honias Lawrence to have sa\cd the I'.lgin 
Marbles, and^ ruined llaydon. Ho«e\er this may be, 
the Govurnnient, it «ill he remembered, ileeuled to buv 
the treasures for L;35,0()t), a sum xaimiderahlv less than 
that which'lyord Ibgin had spent on bringing lliem to 
England. 

The Sehuol of Ilaedon was Hist instituted with three 
distinguished pupils in the persons oi tin' three Land¬ 
seer bi;others, to whom were atl(.'rwards added William 
Bewick, Lastlake,"iTar\( \, Lance, and ( liaiftir ld. llaydon 
set his disciples to draw from the- Raphael ( artoons, 
two of^whieh were brought up from Ilam])ton Couit to 
the British (faflerv, and, as soon as llu v xvere sulli;ieiitly 
advanced, he sent theiil to the Museum to draw fiom 
the Elgin Marbles. 'Tluir eai loons,' lie wj-iU-s, ‘drawn 
full si/e, of the bates, of’\’l leseus and the Ilissus, literallv 
made a noise in b'.urope ,\n order came fiom llu—gri-it 
Goethe at IW'rtii ar for a set fof' Ins own house, the 
furniture of w*hich liaMiig been since iToiighl by the 
Government, and the house kejil up as it was in (ioethe’s 
time, the cartoons of mv imjiils' are thus jireserved, 
whilst in Lntrland the rest aie l\uig about in cillrtrs 
and corners.' The farlv da\s of llu' School thus held out 
a ijrpmisc for the future, whiih unfortunaltlv wa>»1iol 
fulfilled. llaydon contrived to i iiWiIn e 1 wo ly three/of 
his pupils in his own linaneialVmbariLssifients, by inducing 
them to .sign accommodation bills, a proceeding which 
broke up the establishment, and brought a lasting stawi 
upon his reputation! 
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In 1817 Haydon was introduced to Mi»s Mitfcyd, who 
gfOfetly admired his work, and a warm fifiendship sprail^ 
u]) between the pair. In Mav,» i\Iiss Mit^)rd wrote to 
Sir \V*illi^m Elford* ‘The cliarm of the Exhlbi^iqn'is a 
chalk-tlrawin^ by Mr. Ilavdon taken, (is he JcUs me, 
I’rom a mother who had lost her child. IJ is the very 
triumpli of expression. I have not yet .lost •the im¬ 
pression which iU inad« u])on my mind and senses, and 

whicli vented itself in a sonnet.’ A ‘tHsit to'tlie studio 

• • 

followed, aiul Miss Mitford was charmed with the room, 
the books, the j^reat unlinished picture, aiubthe artist 
himself—witli* his lionhoniic^ iian'cte, and enthusiasm. 
With all her heart she admires the noble, indep<.‘ndent 
spirit of IIav(K)n. who, she declares, Ts i]uite one of the 
old heroes eomJ to life again—one of .Sliakcspeare’s men, 
full of s|)irit, endurance, and moral courage. S^e eon- 
cludesjier .account with an expression of regrej; that he 
should be ‘ sucli a fright.’ NoW Haydon is generally 
described bv.his contianporaries as a good-looking.man, 
though short in stature, with an .antnpie head, atpiiline 
feot«p^, and line dark eyes. Ilis later portraits are 
chiellv remarkable for the immensely wale mouth with 
which he seenfs to he endowed, but in an early sketch 
by IVilkie he is ri presented as a picturescpie \outh with 
an admirably modelle'd prolile. ^ 

<!'<) Miss Milford we owe a (juaint anecdote of our hero, 
^which, better than |)rges of anaivsis, de[)icts the man. 
It tJppears that Leigh Hunt, who was a great kecpiir^ of 
birthdays jMid oflu'r' .\nni\ersaries, took it into his head 
to celebrate the birllulay oV I’apa Haydn by giving a 
dinner, drinking toasts, .ami crowning the composer’s 
bti.st with laurels. Some malicious person itold Haydon 
that the Hunts ware celebr.atiijg his birtnday, a com- 
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pliment* that struck him as natural and wadi deserve^. 
Hastening HaTnjrstead, ho hroko in upon tho ooinpanv, 
and addrossej to thoin* a t'onnal sp^'ocli, in w hi»li ho 
thankt^l ifieni for tho honour lho\ had doftc him, 
but oxplainod tha^_ they Ik'kJ *niado a litth- niislako in* 
the day! As a pciijant to this aiaodotc, .Miss .’Mitt'oid 
rolatos thiit Havdon told hor ho h.ul painted I he head of 
his Christ so\^'p times, and that* the* final head was a 
portrait <if hiinseltt* It is onl\ fair to renii inher that he 
always rogarchal it as tho least suci'e'sful j)art of the 
work. • , 

While tho jdoturo was in proyaoss, H .a\don decided to 
put in* a side <;rou]) with \oltane .as a seo])lio, and 
Now ton as a liolioviT. 'I'lds idea, foiimlod on llie niton- 
tional anaolironisiiis of sdine of tin old m.aslcas, was 
afterwards oxlonded, Ila/lilt ixiiiy inliodiacd as an 
invostieatpr, and Wordsworth howiny m ie\er( nia^, with 
Keats in tho baokeronnd. d'lie two poets h.ail newer \ot 
mot in actual life, hut ii^ Diasaida i 1.S17. ^\dr(is« ort h 
boinir ihon on a \isit to l.yndon, Ilaxihai noitid Keats 
to moot him.^ 'riio.other ym sts wejje ( liarlis CaiiiTi and 
Monkhouso. ‘ ^'ordsworth w.as in line eaie,' writes 
Ilavdon, ‘and wi“ had a elorioiis set-to—on Ilonier, 
Shakosjroarc, Milton, and \ irydl. I.^iinh eot e,\o(cdini'lv 
merry,,and e.xipiisitolv witt\, luid liis fun, in the midst of 
Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of oialoia, was like thi' 
sarcasm and wit of tho fool in tlfo .intervals of I.oar's 
passyund Although tho .s])ooinions of wjt, l■(((lIdod no 
. longer seem inspired, wo can we ll la ljewo I hudftn's statiC 
nient that it was an immortal ow ning, ami that in all his 
life he never jiassod a more delightful tiivo. o have 
abundant testifnony to tho fact |hat arlist-lieist w^is 
him.self an exceptionally iipp taJkor. lla/litt sjiid that 
c - d;i . 
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‘ Jlaydon talked well on most subjects that interest one; 
intfeed, better than anv painter I cv(A met.’ Words- 
wortU and 'I'alCoijrd eelioed this opini(tfi,^ apd Miss 
Mitford* tells us that he uas a most bi'illiant ta?l<cr— 
caev, bold, original, and vij^orous, 'assort of Benvenuto 
Cellini, all air and lire.’ , 

It was not until .l.uinarv lS!tO that the ‘Efttrv into 
Jerusalem’ uas bfiislusl, when the artist,,tboue;h ab.sol- 
utelv i)enniless, enn-.aped the "'I'e.al rooirt at llu‘ .Egyptiani 
Hall for its exhibit ion, at a rent of Xb5()(). Ilis friends 
helped him o\er the ineidenlal expenses, aiuT in a state 
of feverish excitement he .au.iiteil the opelline; (lav. 
I’lddie euriosilv had been .aroused about the uork, and 
earlv in the id'ternoon there u.is .a l)loek of earriapes in 
I’iecadilK , the p.ass.iL^e was tl}roni;(al with serva|its, 
and soon llie ailisl was holdniL; uImI t)e deseriK'd as a 
‘ reaiilar rout ,at noond.u ’ W hile Keats and 1 L>'/litt uere 
rejoieine; in a (a)riua', .Mis. Suldons suept in. and in her 
loud, deep, t'r.ae,ie tones, (|(■(•larell that the head of Christ 
uas (a)m|)letel\ siaa-essful. Hv her fa\our.able verdict, 
llavdon.ubo bad hij doubts, was p'',.,at ly consoled, not 
bee.iuse Mrs,^ Siddoris had an\' reputation as an art- 
critic, but lieeause he reeoenisLal that she uas an expert 
on the snb|eet of ^Iramalie expression. A thou.sand 
poumls was ottered for the,picture and refused, whjle the 
net profits from the exhibition, in London alone, 
amounted to t'lfJOO. Haidon has been commonly 
rejireseiited as iin u,nbiek\ man.ulio was aluavs neglc^ited 
bv the pitolie and Ijie patrons, and ue\er met with his- 
professiona 1 desoi ts. But up to this time, as has been 
seen, be liad fsnind reads s\nipathv and admiration from 
tla' pulilie, |)raelieij^l aid Aluring the time of struggle from 
his friends, and a fair re..ard b.r his labour.s. With the 
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exhibition of tlJe ‘ Entry into Jeni'nlen),'his ri'{)iitn.t^cyi 
w^s at its. zonifli; a little skilful eni:ineeriiij' of the 
success t}jus ^lined inii;li*t li.'uc cvtriciited him fro4ii his 
difliciWics, ami enabled him to kiep liis luatl above 
water fordhe reniayaler of his davs. Hut, owiiij^f chiellv* 
to his own iniprnct^abilitv, his story fiom this point is 
one of dA'line*gradual at first, Imt increasing in voloeitv, 
until the end tiyne in disaster and llesjflur. 


I'Aur II 

Evkv while Havdon was in the hist flush of’ his sncecss, 
there w«re sionj that he had achieved no last ina 1 1 inm jih. 
8ir George Beaniiiont |)roposed that the Ihitish (Inllerv 
should buy the great picture, Imt tin- Diieetors refused 
to give the price askeil—4h’()0(). .\n tfloit to sell it by 

subscription fell thiough, ,onl\ i UOO being paid into 
Couttb’. Wdi^'ii t he,exhibi I ion close^l in London, IlTiviTmi 
took Ids niastei^irece to Scotland, and showed it both in 
Edinburgh and in Glasgow, netting another iilOO, 
which, however, was (piickly eaten up by hungry 
crcditQj'S. TJie [licture was tc^i big to tempt a pinate 
purchaser, and in s[iite of the admiration it had aroused, 
it remained like a white clepliarA aipoii its creator's 
•landH. . *• 

On his return to town, afte^; iKingJeted by .“^r W'alteV 
Scott, Lockhart, and ^ ('hristojihcr North,’ Havdon 
finished his commission for Sir George I’lyllips, ‘('hrist 
Sleeping in tbc*Garden,' which, \jc frank^)' admitted, w«»* 
one of the wor*t pictures !»■ je vei* painted. Scarcely won 
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off his easel than he was inspired witfi a treftiendous 
conception for the ‘Raisinff of I.azarust' H« ordered a 
canvafc such as liis soul loved, nineteen feet len^ i)y fifteen 
hioh, antt dashed in Ids first idea. He was still deeply in 
•debt, still despei-atelv in lov# (his lady, was now^ widow), 
and the new picture would take at le;^t two years to paint. 
Nevertheless, he worked away with all his cTistomary 
energy, and prayt'f! feAently that he ndghi paint a great 
masterpiece, never doubting hut lhat'his pniwrs would 
he heard. 

\\hth the end of this vcai’, 1<S20, Haydon^ Autobio¬ 
graphy breaks off, and the rest of his life is told in his 
Journals and Letters. .\t the heirinnintr of 1821, when 
he was fairly at work on his La/arus, he confides to his 
•lournal his conviction that difllculties are to Ik; his^lot 
in pecuniary matters, and adds: ‘My ^dan mu:* he to 
make up inv nund to meet then), and fag asd can—to 
lose no single momiid, hut seize on time that is free 
from disturhance, and make the most of it. If-I can 
float, and keep alive aftentioii to my situation throuMi 

C f t / s . . - ^ 

another piclure, I wilj reach the shore. I am now'clearly 
in sight of jt, and I will yet land tc' the sound of 
trnm])ets, and the shoids of rnv friends.’ 

In spite of his absorption in his work, Ilaydon found 
time for the society of his hterary friends. On March 7, he 
records: ‘Sir WaltiT Scott, Lamb, Wilkie, and Procter 
have been with u'e all the inoridng, and a delightful 
morning we byve had. Scott operated on us like tbam- 
pagne anvl whisky nuxed. ... It is singular how success 
and the want of it ojicrate on two extraordinary men, 
IValter Scott and W’ordsworth. Scott enters a room 
aad sits at table with tie' coolness and seif-possession of 
consciops fame; WordsaVorth with a mortified elevation 
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of the licad, as if fearful he wits not e>tinmte(l as.l^c 
dcser\e(]. <Seott*can afford to talk t)f trifles, heeause he 
knows tlie,w«rld will think him a f^»eal man \'hn eon- 
descenris to trifle; Wordsworth must alwa\s he elo(|uent 
and profbuiul, heeause he l*nows that he is eoiisideriai* 
childish and pueril*. ... I tliink that Scott's success 
would have m^de Word -worth insiifh raiile, while tN'ords- 
worth's f'ailur«(4 would not lia\e remfered Scott a whit 
less delightful. .Scott is the companion of Natuie in 
all her moods and freaks, while Wordsworth follows 
her like an apostle, sharini; her sdlimy moods and 
impressions.’ 

, In these roiif^h notes, unusual powirsyif ohsci \ at ion 
and insight into character arc displa\cd.. That Haydon 
alsy had a kcam sense of huuiour is pro\ed hy his aicount 
of an ^cenino.at Mrs. Siddoiis' uhcic the hostess ri'ad 
aloud Mntiiilh to her f^in'sls. ‘She acts Macheth Tierself 
much better than eil her Kemhie or lycaii,'he writes. ‘It 
is e.xtiaordinary the aw^' that this wondfilul woinan 
insjiires. After her first l(•:ldlll^ the nan latinil ^o tea. 
While we w^Tc^aW c'atuie toast .'vul tinkline cups and 
saucers, she hgo.an aenin. It was like t^ie ill'cct of a 
mass-hell at Madi id. All noise ceased ; we slunk to our 
seats like hours, two or thri-e of lW‘ most distmeuislied 
men •f the-da\, with the yer\ toast in their moutljs, 
afraid to hite. It ijas curious to see Lawrence in this 
predicament, to Inar him hite h\ dcqicc.s, and then stjip, ’ 
for •fear of makino too much craijje. Ins ( \es fuf5 of 
water from the constraint ; a/id at Uic syune tillic to la ar 
Mrs. .‘'iddons'‘ eye of newt and toe of froe,'ami to see 
Ijiwrence give a sly hite, and then look awud,and jirelend 
to lie listcninj^’ 

In the spring of 182’! .Ilafdon lost two .intimate 
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fyi^nds, John Scott, who was killed by Christie in the 
Hlackwood duel, and Keats, who died art* Home on 
Fehniary 23. Ile.hrietly .sums up his imprtsiycyas of the 
dead pcfet in his Journak ‘ In fireside conversation he 
•was weak and inconsistent, but he was in his gltiry in the 
fields. . . . He was the most unselfi.sh»of human creatures : 
unadapted to this world, he cared not fcfr himself, and 
put himself to inconvenience for the ^ak««of his friends. 
He had an exipiisite sense of humour* and too»refined a 
notion of female purity to bear the little arts of love 
with pabtence. . . . He began life full of libpes, fiery, 
impetuous, ungovernable, expecting the world to fall at 
once beneath ^is powers. Unable tojjcar the srteers of 
ignorance or the attacks of envy, he began to despond, 
and flew to dissipation as a relief. I’or six weeks he^as 
scarcely sober, and to show what a maa ^loes to-gratifv 
his apjietites when once they gi't the better •r'f him, he 
once coven-d his tongue and throat, as far as he could 
reach, uilh f’a\emu' peppiu', in order to apjn-eciate the 
“^leliyous coldness of claret in all its glorv"—his own 
expression.’ , , 

June 22, is enti'red in the .Ionnm|l as ‘A remark¬ 

able (lay in niv life. I am arrested!’ This incident, 
unfortunately, becaiiic far too common in after-days to 
hf at all remarkable, but the first touch (jf the hailifTs 
hand w.is naturally something of a ^shock, and Haydon 
fillf'd three folio pages v\ith angrv comments on the 
ini(|nity of tiu' Uivs against debtors. He wa,s*ttble, 
however, *10 arr^rngc tlie affair before night, and the 
sherifFs oHicer, «l\ose dutv it was to keep him iti safe 
custody during the dav, aas so profoundly imjmessed by 
tht sight of the ’.fjzarus, that ho all,owed *jis prisoner to 
go free on parole. This iirddent has been likened to 
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that oS the hrtivoes arrcstotl in their iminleroiis intent 
Ify the orgiHi-f)hfs in<^ of Stnulelhi ; aiul aUo to tin ^^e 
of tfic soldiei^s of the Constahle wlio, when .•'aeking Rome, 
brok'tf.into I’armigiano'.s studio, hut wire so jjruek hy 
the hcauiv of his pietures tluft they proteeted liiin and 
his property. ^ 

In despite of debts, dilliiadi ies. and llie la< k of eom- 
missions, Ha^^lon, who had no\s* he<(« in love for five 
years, wyis* ninrrit*! on (fetober 10, l.sdl, to tlie young 
widow, Mar\ ll\inan, w lio was blessed \Mth tw o eliildreii, 
and a joiirtnre of lift\ pounds .a \cai'. Ills .lournal for 
this Jieriod is full of ra[itures o\ei Ins Missfnl state, as 
also a»e his letleis to his t'lieiids 'I'o .Miss .Milfold he 
writes from \\ indsoi, w hei e tin' llolll\n^lon was spent: 
‘ H ere I am. siltiiiLt 1>\ iii\ ihaiest M,ai\ with all the 
eonijiUieene V ol^.i w el I - 1 u ha\i 1 1 husliand. \iiiling to \ on 
while sli 4 ' Is w oi k iiil; i|uu I I\ on some iiiii n I el 11 e i tie part 
of a lad v's ( os| 11 me. You do not know how pioiid I am 
of s,aving a/// :m/i . I ne\el fill li.dl 'O ] m I of Solomon 
or IMaebel h. as 1 am of 1 i^i ng 1 In h ii s| i,i m I of this tender 
litth'bit ofhu(l\ liii ni.'i 111 I \ . . . . 'I'liei e ne\ei \%.is^ieh 
a ereature; aiffl .•dllioiio!i In r l^iee is peiliel. and has 
more feeling in it tli.Sn I.aiK I la in 1 1 loti's. Ini maiiiier 
to me is jierti'clK ein haul mg. and more hewileliing than 
her J)eaut\, 1 think 1 sli.ill^|iul o*\ei m\ p on 11 ngn oom 
door, “ I ,o% e, sol it iide, and |iainlmg' ( )n lliel.isl l|a\ 
of the \i'ar, aeeonring to his wont, IIa\don sums u]i hij 
ft^'lings and impressions of the pasl I w el \ e nion I ‘I 

•don’t know how it is, hut I gel P’s ietleel*\e as I .get 
older. I seem to take tilings as r1ie\ come without 
ttiought. I’erliaps being married to iii\ (barest M ar\, 
and having* no longer aii\thing to ho|ie in love, J get 
more content with inv h*t, whiWh *''^1 knows, is i iptiirous 
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bcvoncl imagination. Here I sit sketching, with the 
Icfi-tlicst face before me, smiling and laughing^and “soli¬ 
tude is not." Marriage lias increased lyy happiness 
beyond vxpi't'.'^sion.* In the intervals of study, ji’few 
minutes' conversation uith a creature one lov«s is the 
greatest of all reliefs. Ood bless us both ! My pecuniary 
ditliculties arc great, but my love is intense, my ambition 
is intense, .and ir.v iK’jie in (lod’s protection cheering. 
Bewick, mv pupil, has realised my hopes in ni^ picture 
of “.Jacob and Jtaebel." But it is coltl work talking of 
pupils wlien one's soul is full of a beloved woman! I 
am reallv and Irulv in love, and without affectation, I 
can talk, write, or Ibink of nolbing else.' • 

But if a love-match brings increaseil bapjiiness, it also 
brings weigbtiei' cares and responsibilities. Ilaydon's 
credit had been in a measure restored bv the suceess of 
bis last |)iclure, but his creditors seemed to resent bis 
marriage, and during the months tb.at followed, gave 
him little |)eace. lie was obliged, in the intervals of 
painting, to rush hither and thitlu'r to jiacify this 
criv^t-tof', (|uiel the fears of that, remove the ill-wdll of a 
third, and boi'row nionev at usurious interest from a 
fourth in ordcr'to keep bis engag, merits ui(b a fifth. In 
spite of .all bis compromises and arrangements, be was 
arrested more than on’ce during this \ear, but so f.'^r he 
bad bci'n able to keep out of juison. His favourite 
jrupil Bewick, who sat to him for tire bead of Lazarus 
(beirsi; appropriatelv jiale and thin from want of fyofl) 
has left at? account" i)f the ditliculties under which the. 
picture was jiainted. ‘I think I see the painter before 
me, he writes, ‘•Iris palette and bnrsbes in the left hand, 
returning from the sherilf's otiicer in the adjoining room, 
pale, calm, and serious—no agitation—mounting his 
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high »teps arid continuing his arduous task, and as lio 
^ooks round tO his jxallid model, wliis])eritig, “ l*gad, 
Bcwick^I l)#ve just hedii arrested; t]iat is tlie third time. 
If they come again, I shall not he ahU' to go on.'" 

On December 7, the ^azanis ^^as finished, and fijc 
days later Ilaydop's eldest son I'rank was born. 'I'he 
liapjjy • father was |)rofoundly moved by his new re¬ 
sponsibilities,, as will as In Iris vfiTe's siifl'ering and 
danger, ^)n tlu’*l.ast day of l.StJg’ he th.inks bis .Maker 
for the hajvpiest \car of his life, and also 'for being 
permitteii to finish another gieal pielnre, vhieh must 
add to my reputation, and go to s| reiigt b*en the art. . . . 
Gran4; it trium|ihanl success, (iraiif that I may soon 
begin the " ('rucifixion,''.and pei'-evcrc with that, until I 
bring it to a conclusion e<|u.ally |)osilive and glorious.' 

I Ia\ (i( in's pr.'^vgis, winch bavi’ Ixcn not inaptlv described 
as 'bcjigiiig letters to the .Almighty,' are iirvarudily 
couched ill terms that would be approjiriale in an appeal 
to the President of a ^'elesti.al .Neadeiiny ,\b Ills bio- * 
grapfier points out, he pi,i\ed as though lu' waiuld take 
heaven by stoim, anil altbough be often aTkei^’ for 
humility, the *demanils for this gift boie very little 
proportion to those foF glories and 1 1 imnplis. 

The i.a/arus, though it showed signs of haste and 
exaggeration, natural eiioiigji considering the conditions 
under vvhieh it, wasjiainted, was acclaimed as a great work, 
and the receipts from its exhibitions were of a jiiost satisr 
fi^'tory nature, mounting up to near^v two hftndred 
•pounds a week. Instead of^eallin^^his creditor s logettier, 
and coming to some .arrangement viTtli tin in, 1 lav don, 
rendered over-confident by success, sjiynt his lime in 
preparing axiew and vaster CjjnvaH fiy his eoiieejitiiiii'of 
the Crucifixmn. 'I’he “^gjit o^’ erovtds of pcojile paying 
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their shillings to view the L<azarus roused' the ci/^jiclity 
of *one of the creditors, who, against hffe own,interests, 
killed the goose tha^ was laying j^oldcn eggsr ^Oji April 
13, an exwution was put in, and the picture was seized. 
A few days later Ilavdon Vgs arrested, and carried to 
the King's Bencli, his liouse was taken,possession of, and 
all his property was advertised for sale. 

On April 22, hetKitcs*the entry in his Jo,iyrnal, ‘ King’s 
Bench,’ and consoles himself w ith tin? redec^ipn that 
Bacon, Raleigh, and ('ervantes had also sufl’ered imprison¬ 
ment. lli^ friends rallied round him at this nitlancholy 
period. I.or(E Mulgravc, Sir (Icoi-ge Beaumont, Scott 
and Wilkie, giving not otdv sympathy hut pr:x.'tical _ 
help. At his Vorced sah' :i |)ortion of his casts and 
painting materials w.-is hoiight iti hy his friends in ordpr 
that he might be enabled to set to work .'V^Jiin as s(r.)n as 
he w'as'released from prison. A meeting of ff-editors 
was called, and H.a\dou .addressed to them a character¬ 
istic letter, begging lo be sp.areibtlie disgrace of ‘ taking 
the Act,’ and complaining of the hardshij) of his treat- 
meiiT' in being torn from his family .and his .art, after 
devoting the best vears of his life to the lionour of his 
country. Hut .as the creditors cared nothing for the 
honour of the couutrv.^ he was compelled to pass through 
the H.ankruptcy t’ourt, and on .luly 25 he rcg.aincd his 
friaalom. It was now his desire to return to his di.s- 

I 

mantled house, anil, without a bod to lie upon, or a 
shillblg in his pneket, to iiuish his gigantic ‘Crucifixion.’ 
But his wifi*, the long-suifering Marv, persuaded him to- 
,ahandou this idea, to retire to modest lodgings for a 
time, and to p;j,int portraits and cabinet-jiictures until 
better fortune dawgied. 

Ilavdon yielded to her des.irt, but he never ceased to 
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regret what he considered ids degradation. He would 
have proferrctf to allow his friends and creditors* to 
support hirnself and his family, "ddle lie worked at a 
canWs of unsaleable si/e, a |)roeee(ling that»most men 
would regard a.s invohiiwf'a deeper degradation tlyin 
painting pot-boil<;rs. 

Ha\Mon began bis new career bv painting the ‘ jmrtrait 
of a gentleywin.' ‘ Ah, mv jiobr laV-figure,' bi' groans, 
‘ he, wbo bore the drapery of Clirist and the gra\e-elotbes 
of I>a/.arus, the cloak of ibe eentuiion and the gown of 
Newton,*was to-dav disgiaeed 1>\ a black coat ami waist¬ 
coat. I apostro]>lli^ed him, and be sceme7l to svm|)atbise, 
and "liowed bis liead as d‘ aslianu’d to look me in the 
face.' Ha\don'.s detestation of port i .ai t - p.aiid ing jiro- 
l^ably arose from tlie secret consciousness fb.al lie was not 
sucefssful ii^ tills brancli of bis art. Ills taste for tlu‘ 
grandiose led bim lo^depict bis sitters larger iban life, 
if not ‘twice as natur.al.' Ills oli|cction to painting 
snmll pictures \sas ]iaj-|l\ jiistillid li\ bis weakness of 
sight. It was easy for Jiim to dash m lieaib on a large 
scale in fren/y of i iispii at ion, but be scani'd tb lack 
the faculty ^ir ‘ linisb.' 'I'lie faults of dispro|ioiiion and 
apjiareut carelessness that ilisligure man\ of bis works, 
are easily accounted for by bis method of p.iinting, wbieb 
is thus described by bis .syii I 'rederiek, w bo ol ten acted 
as artist’s model ^— 

‘ His natural sight w as of lilt It yr no use ti^ bim at any 
*li*tancc, and be would wear, one (^ver Jbe other wo or 
three pairs of large round,eoncav^' spcctaebt, so powVrful 
as greatly to diminisli objecls. 1 fe would mount bys 
.steps, look at you tbroiigb one pair of yrlasses, then pii.sh 
them all bSck oi^ bis head,yind jiai^t by the naked*eye 
close to the canvas. Afifer Some 'minutes be would pull 
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down one pair of his glasses, look at you, then step flown, 
waflv'slowly backwards to tlie wall, and ^udy the effect 
through one, two, or three pairs of spectacles* th^n with 
one pair o*ly look long and steailily in the looking-^ass 
at the side to examine the Vetlection of his work; then 
mount his steps and paint again. I^Jow he ever con¬ 
trived to ])aint a head or liinh in proportion <s a rrtystery 
to me, for it is cleafffliat he had lost his nat^jiral sight in 
boyhood. IIi- is, as he said, the first l)linll manSvho ever 
succcssfidly painted pictures.’ 

Unfortuijatelv, Ilavdon’s self-denial in painfliig por¬ 
traits nas not \\'ell rewarded, for comniis.sions were few, 
and tlie clouds hetran to uather awain. One of his 
sitters had to he’^apj)ealed to for inonev for coals, and if 
such appeals u ere frc(|ncnt, the scarcity of .sitters wa^ 
hartllv surprising. On one occasion he [jawned aU his 
hooks, except a few old favourites, for three pounds, and 
entries like tlu' folloaing arc of atniost daily occurrence 
"in the Journal,-—‘Obliged to go out in the rain, I left 
my room with no coals in it, and no money to buy 
any. V . “ Not a shilling in the world. Sold nothing, 
and not likcK to. baker callerl. and was insolent. If 
he were to stop' the supplies, Odd knows what woidd 
become of mv children! Landlord callcrl—kind and 
sorry. butcher called, rcsnectful, but dis,a])pointed. 
'Taildr good - humoured, and willing to wait. . . . 
AValked .about the tow’n. I was so full of grief, I 
could lint ha\o concealed it at home.’ • .. 

Iir the midst of all his harassing anxieties, Ilaydon 
was untiring in his 'efforts to obt;iin cmploMnoit of the 
heroic kind that his sold craved. He had begun to 
reaHsc that he had .small chance of disposing of huge 
historical pictures to {nivat,' patrons, and that his only 
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hope testc<! with the Government. Even while confined 
in prisoij.he laid persuaded Ifronjjjliam to pre.si^iit a 
petition t<i tile Hoiisf of ('oinnioiis Mttin^ forth tlie 
dcMYaliilAv of appointing a Coinmittee to ii»<|iiire into 
tlio .stiite of national art..,aftd hv a legiilar disli ihiition 
of a small portioy of the jmhlie fiimU, to give pnhlie 
eneoiirftgemeut to the iirofe-.-^ors of historical |)ainting. 
No sooner ^(^d he regain his* freedom than Ilavdon 
attack<;dVlir t'hfirlcs l.ong with a plan foi- the decoration 
of the great room of the Admir.alt \, to he folhiwaal 1)\ 
the (lecift-ation of thi' House of I.onls ,an<j St. I’anl's 
Cathedral. 'I'his was hut the tiegiuning'of a long senes 
of iinjiassioned ph-adings with puhln nun in fa\our of 
national employment for historu'.al pilinters. .''ileiui', 
^nuhs, formal acknow Icdgnu nt s, curt refusals, .all wcn‘ 
lostxipon lla^don, who kejit pouring in page .atler page 
of ago*iised petition on t'lr Charles l.ong, thc'Duke of 
Wellington, Lord (ire\, l.oid .Melhouine, and .'^ir Itoheit 
IVad, and seemed to hi'ynaking no wa\ w ijh ,'inv of them.* 
lt;i\don thought hyii'i If ilhiisid, throughout lii.s 
life, hv statesiiieii and patioiis, and maiit of his 
friends were* of the same ojiinioii. Itut hoth he 
and thev ignored the fact that it fs lni|)ossihle to 
create an artificial market for woiks of art for which 
theyc is no s|iontaneous no|)ular demand. despotic, 

yirince may, if he chooses, give his court jiaintcr ’(iiric 
hlamhc for the decorations of »ny,t ional huildings, and 
gain nothing hnt glory for his liheralit^v', even w lAm it is 
exercised at the expense <jf his people. Ihil in a country 
that possesses a constitutional go\ci nnicnt, more espci ial^' 
when that conntrv has heen iniyioverished hy long and 
costly wari^ the ininister w lyi devot^'s large suiiisXirthe 
encouragement of natioyal art has the indignation of an 
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over-taxed populace to reckon with. It is little sli^rt of 
an*\Asu\t to offer men historic frescoes •vvliey^ they are* 
clamourine; for bread. Ilaydon itas iinAjrtii^iate in his 
period, wliirli \\;u not ta\'ourable for a crusade on btlialf 
of^hi;j;h art. 'I'he recent ])iteiJication of the Coutinent, 
and the openint; up of its treasures,^tenij)ted English 
noblemen and pliiloerats to invest tlieir nK)ney hn old 
masters to the negleel »f native artists, who were only 
thouglil wortliy to paint ])orl rails of their patrftn;.’wives 
and cJiddi'eii. \Vc uho have inherited the I’eel, the 
Anger.slein.^ and the llertfoi'd colhadions, can scarcely 
bring ourselve.s*to regret llm sums that \iere hnished 
on I’li’misli and llalian masterpieces, sums tliat ir-ight 
have hc|)L our ll;Trr\s and na\d()ns from !>aidvi ii|)tc\'. 

In .lanu.irv I Sd t Ilaydon left his lodgings, ,and took 
tile lease ot a house in ('onnaiiiihl 'I'eiTace, for wliiili he 
paid, or promised lo jiav, a hnndicd and t u mi t ’joiinds 
a yeai, a heavy I'ent loi- a reccmllv insolvent artist, 
•t'orlimately, liy acipiiied with the liouse a landlord of 
amazing benevolence, who took poldiodm's in lieu of 
rent,'Und*meeklV suhnnlled to ahiise when nothing else 
was torllicoming. As soon as he was fairly settled, 
Ilaydon arranged the eom|)ositi()n of a large picture of 
‘ I’hai'aoh dismissing Moses,' upon which he' worked in the 
intervals ot port rai l-painting. .\ ciirions and obviopsly 
impaVlial sketch of him, as he apjieared at, this time, is 
drawn hy lioirow in his /a/i'iagvo. ’The hero's elder 
brother comes up to town, it ma\ he remembered, io 
commission a c-erlnin lieroic at list to paint an heroic 
IV cturc of a very nnlioioie mayor of Norwich. The two 
brothers go together to tlu' painter of Lazarus, and liave 
sonrt' (Jillicnlly in ohtaining admission to his studio, being 
mistaken by the seicant tor dims. 'I'liev foinul a man of 
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about- thirty-five, witli a cle\er, inlelliyeiit eoimteiiaiice, 
sharp i^reN (.•ves,-aial hair eiit a l<i Uapliael lie pii'x^-^’il. 
lUor(.H>\er, a l>roa(l eiu-xt, an<l \\iuiiii li.or l>icn a \(t\ liia- 
fi'’'ili\ ll ni-v lex-- li.id liol heel] li>i' 'lii'tl Hi], uas tlieii 
eiiea^i-il^upoii hi^ will've iii l.aii neio ^ npiiiioii, 

^^e^c also too shoil. Ill-- e\('s elivUiuil at tin iiieiitioii 
of a lixiulre)! poiiiuU ,.ir the iiia\oi ^ jioitiait, ami lie 
admitted that lie \]a-- i oiiroimsu dj'. -hoit ol iiioiiex. 
'I'he jiaiidiT 'mu- aiiMoiis tlial l,aMni;io --lioidd Mt to 
him for hi' I’liitaieh, ulmli lioiioiii that e,iitlemaii 
tirilllv duelllli.-d. ^ i-al' alteiviaid' In 'aM the pol- 
trait of llie iiia\oi,a 'iiiil;IiI\ poilh iiii.i, ailli a hull-. 
head.,hl-iek liair, a h<id\ lih' a iha\ lioi-i.aiid lip-- and 
thi-h- .1 II1 e'pond 111“ . a in in --ix lool l/inh at the lea'I. 
To hi' 1 III 11' I leu I. hlai k hall and In m : \. I I n pa i ii 1 1 i hail 

(ione,j il't lee . tin i e u a' om pol n I. hou ei i i , in aim h I he 

jiort ralj, did mil loiii'pinul miIIi I In unwind -I In lep' 
ueie d I'pi I ipi 11 I Iona 1 1 I \ 'lioil. the painlei hasinu 'uli 
slllutid hi' OMII hu' loi Iho'i ot till niasor, mIiIiIi. 
wlieil I peieei\id, I I-i|oued that I hid m t loieiiilid to 
he Iiainted a' I’halaoli, tin it I had. tin ili.fim-- an- 

t hat he \i oil Id 'ha \ e 'el \ I d n le I n e \ ai 1 1 \ I he '"i n ii \\ a\ an 
he h.ul M'r\ I'll M (tsi^'s ,'u i! Uir in.'iv 'M 

paintmi^ ot pro\ incial minor's so iittlo to 

Ilavfi on.' ta'te that li\ the (lose iil thl' \ear «e hnd Inin 
in deep de[ire"ion of spi 11 1 lin rehev ed h\ e\enaspaik 
of his old 'anoiiine hmi\ane\. I lamlidls eonfis', he 
wrjtes, ‘I find inv Lilorniii' ail a l>oie_^ I eaiiml'Kilh 

. pleasure paint nii\ imlMidiial head for Tin jieie piirpo'i 
of domestic orat l Ilea I ion. I inii''l li,'i\e a ore.it snhji el 

to excite jiilhllc feelina.Mas' I ha\ i noohjiil 111 

life now hu^ iiiv uile and eliildrin. and .•dnio't «_isl« I 
had not IIk'hi, tllal I ^niohi., sit 'till ami meditate on 
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human grandeur and human ambition till I died. ^ . I 

am^itot yet forty, and can tell of a destiny jnelancholy' 
and rapturous, bitter beyond all bitterness, cursed, heart¬ 
breaking, jnaddening. But I dare not write nb'w. ^tThe 
mclaneboly demon has grappled my heart, and cn^sbed its 
turbulent beatings in his black, bony, clammy, clenching 
lingers.’ , 

It was just w hen, filings seemed at their darkest, when 
the waters threatened to overwhelm- ihe ui.fortunate 
artist, that a rope was thrown to him. Ilis legal adviser, 
Mr. Ki ■arslev, a practical and prosperous mnn,£amc for¬ 
ward with an oiler of help. He agreed to provide J’300 
for one year on certain conditions, in order that Ilgydon 
might be freed ‘from [iressure for that period, and be in 
a position to ask a fair jnice for his work. When not 
engaged on portraits, he was to jiaint historical pie,tures 
of a saleable size. 'The advance was to f)e secured on a 
life insurance, and to be repaid out of the sale of the 
c jiietiires, with inteix'st at four jier cent. This offer was 
accepted with some reluctance, and the following year 
was one -..f comparative peace and cpiiet. The .Journal 
gives evidence of greater ease of mind; and renewed 
jileasure in work, llavdon’s loye for his wife waxed 
rather than waned with the passing of the years, and his 
children, of whom he too soon had the |)oor man’s quiver¬ 
ful, were an ever-present delight. ‘ My domestic happiness 
is doubled,’ he writes alxout this time. ' Daily and hourly 
my sv< 'ct .Mary proves the justice of mv choice. My 
boy.Frank g.bcs tokens of being gifted at two years old, 
God bless him ! Mv ambition wonhl be to make him a 
publ ic man. ... I have got into my old delightful habits 
of study again. The mixture of literature apd painting 
I really think the’ perfccl,jon of human happiness. I 
'48 
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paint !»■ head, revel in colour, hit an ex[)rcv''ion, sit tlown 
fatigued,^ take up a |)()et or historian, write luy own 
thought^ ngihe on the' thouglits of others, and hours, 
troutdes, and the tortures of disappointed ambition 
pass aiui,are forgottim.' , 

1‘ortrnit.s, and pne or two eoinniissjons for small 
pictures, kept Ilavilon alloat tliioughoiit this \ear, hut 
a wiilespread eommeriial (llstres^ ir,» tlie eailN pait of 
18i2() alfeeicd his gains, and in l'\'brnar\ In' leeoids that 
for the last live weeks lie has been sn/l'i ring the tortures 
of the Iiifsriio, lie was persuaded, iiiiieh againyt his will, 
to send his pietiiies to tlie Aeadeiin', aiul he w/is pro- 
j)ortio;iatelv annovc'd at the ad\el se 11 il leisni that greeted 
his attempts at portraitnri'. I his attack he legarded as 
the result of a deepdaid plot to inpiie him in a lucrative 
braneV; of his ai;t. He consoled hniisell bv lieginning a 
large picture of ‘ AlexandiT taming Hiiei phalus,' the ‘ linest 
subject on earth.' Through liis liieiid and opposite 
neighbour, Carew the sigdptor, IIa\doii made an a|ipeal 
to Lord I'lgremont, that geiieious patron o| the arts, lor 
help or em|)lo\iiient, in lesponsc to vshuh I .old Lgr<'- 
niont promised to call and see the Mixalnlei. Theie is 
a pathetic touch in the'aeiount of this \isil, on which so 
much liepeiided. Lord higiemont ealleil at ( aiew s house 
on IdfS wav, and Ha\don, who saw him go in, relates that 
‘ Dear .Marv and I were walking on the leads, and agieed 
tliat it would not be ipiite i ight to Ipok too happy, being 
without a sixpence; so \u- ( anii' in. I to the parlA'iir to 
look through tin' blinds, and,she to tjie niii ser\‘.’ Ilappily, 

the [latrou was fasoin.ablv inipre'sid bv the picture, and, 
promised to give ftittO for it when it w^^as linished. In 
order to jjaydiis models llaydpn was ol,)liged to pawn one 
of his two lay-figures, since li*' could not bring himself 

49. 
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to part with anv more hooks. ‘ I may do without a !ay- 
i/ifuTe for a time,' he writer, ‘ hut not without ojd Homer. 
The truth is I am fonder of l)o( 4 \.s than of/mythina on 
earth, ^consider lUN'elf .a man of ereat powci's, excited 
tp an .art whieli limits t heii^ evereista In polUics, law, 
or liter,at lire Ifiio Mould h.'i\c Jiad full and glorious 
siviiiy, .and I sliniih! hate secured a coiii/jeteiice.' * 

The fact that ffcivdhii was niori' at home amoiyif the 
lilerar\- men of his ac(|iiamlance 1 han"amona liys fellow- 
arlisls Mas a naliir.al result of his intense lo\e of hooks, 
and his k^aai inlia'est in conteiiiporarv historx*. And it 
is evident Ihift his own (diaraeter and work impressed 
his poetic,al fiiends, for we liiul that not onlv ti’ords- 
wortli and ICeaV. hut I.eioh Hunt, (diaries Eamh, Miss 
.Milford, and .Miss Ikariett addressed to him admirino 
verses. Eor livron, whom he never, knew, Havdon 
clu rished .an ardent admiration, and the folhcvvino in- 
terestiiii; passage, companiii^r that poet vvith W’ordsworlh, 
(uaairs in 0111; of his letters to Mlss Mitford, who had 
cri Licised Itv roll's I as| e . - - ' 

‘d’oil^aie 111 ) I list, ( lepelld 11 poll i I he w 1 i I es, ‘ in Voiir 
eslimati' of livron's poelrv, and wronp; nriankina Words¬ 
worth hevoiid liiin. Theieare *hinus in llv run's poet rv 
so i‘\i|Uisite t hat llftv or live hundied rears hence they 
will he lead, felt, and adored tlirouehoiil the worl^d. I 
”r.ant that WoiiKwort li is very |iure, verv holy, very 
Old liodo\,^and oeeasioi.sdlv verv elevated, highly poetical, 
and ^ftener mvilKr.ahIv ohsiaiie, starched, doudy.ni'ti- 
hiitnaii, aiic^^aiit I sv iiipal liet ic, hut lie m verwill he ranked , 
ahove liv roii, nor classed witli .Millon. ... I dislike his 
sellish (,>uakerism. his aireetation of siijierior virtue, his 
iiHiii' iiiseiisihilit V to the frailties, the heaetifiil frailties 

of passion. I w .IS w al kilty with h’ln once in 1 ’all .Mall ; vv c 

* « 
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darti'cf into ( hristio";. In tlir coriu r ol tin' room a 
Leantifill vojiy oF I Im 'H 'npi.l ami 1 ^\ I'lu ” ('■tatncs) kivvini,'. 
Cuiiid i.sJaL'ino Iut Io\' 1 \ diin, ami durnnn; hci pout mo 
nioufh to nu-et lii'. nliilc Im arclih InauU doun, as if 
.sa\in;,^‘‘I’rctt v dear ' ('.i (i li m o si^li t of (I,,- ( npfil 

as lie and I iutc co^nino onl. \\Onlsiioi t h's face i(sldcticd, 
lie slnovi'd lii^ tiatli. .and limn s.aid m .1 loud \ouc, " Thi 
/ti'.’-T'ovVs ' \ 'riiorc "s a mind' ^Inofll not I his i \<piisito 
oronp to lia\i‘ soflcmal liis lu .ai t .as mm li as Ins old, 
orc\-inossia! rocks. Ins nitlicicd Ihoin. and his dnhhimo 
mountain* st 1 cams - I am .altiacd \(i\ nun h ahout 
W ordsMorth from limlino him too h.iKf. loo clc\,alii!. 
.to aldrnd to the Nona- of limn.anilv No. r;iv< nic Itiioii 
uith all Ills sp)ln. h.aliiil. ilc]iia\il\. d.amKism, \.anil\'. 
frankness, passion, ,and idlian s.. lathci than WordsMorlli 
with kII Ills h;‘.ai I Ic'S 1 ominiinioii " 1 1 h w oods .and 01 ass ' 
.\li .'♦Iti'inpt on lIa\dons pail to rcia>inilc himself 
with Ills old ( ncmics. tin \ c adi ni u l.a im, 1 nded m l.a 11 n 1 c. 
He’ he.ids his acioimt ^o| the li insailimi. ‘'Ilic dis- 
or.acc of m\ lil'i.' Ih was kciinm! with <old ci\ilil\ 
hv II ic imnoiit\ ot tin aitisl., to \ihom In paid lon- 
clli.al <)i‘\ aiul lu‘ii lit pill 111 '' naiiH- toi 

clccllon. he rcia lied nof .a smolc \olc A nioic .a"!(aahlc 
nicmoiw of this \ oai was ,a \ |si t to i’cl w 01 1 h. w hi re, .as he 
ri'coais. M j I h I’cpi siali am; </.», ' 1 ,01 d l .orcinont has pliu I <1 
me in one ot the lyost m.aoiii In <a 1 1 licdiooms | cm i sa« 

It speak s more of w ha I he I h m k s of ,’n \ I a len t s.l han.a n \- 
tllll»o t hat c\ cr hap] )i ina I I o nm . , . \VI i.al .a destiii \ is 
■mine' Oin'\earm I Im Kmo' Hi in h^ I he comp,am on of 

o.aiiihlers and scainndrel'-sh epmo m wn lehedius., .and* 

tint on .1 tloekdied—anolher leposmo m down and 'eliit 
in a sjilendii^.apartjnent m a s^ih ndid iionsc, thi oiient'of 
rank, fiLshion, ami heantT 
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^tjaydon’s paintinff-rooni was now, as he loved to sec 
it, crowded with distinfruished visitors, \vho wg-e anxious 
to inspect the pictiye of Alexander before ifcW(i,s sent to 
the ExhiRition. Ainonsc them came Charles Lamb, who 
nffterwards set down some impressions and suggestions in 
the following characteristic fashion 

• • 

‘ Dkah Rai rAKi.i: Havdov, ,. 

‘ Did the maid tell you I came to see your «))icture ? 
I think the face and hearing of the Buceyihalus-tamer 
very nohlc, his flesh too effeminate or pain\y. ... I 
had small time to pick out praise or blame, for two lord¬ 
like Bucks came in, u[)on whose strictures my picsencc^ 
seemed to impose restraint; I picheian’d off therefore. 

‘ I think I have hit on a sidiject for you, hut can't swear 
it was never executed—I never heaid of its being— 
“ (diaucer heating a Franciscan, Friar in Fleet Street.” 
'flunk of the old dresses, houses, etc. “It scemeth 
that both thtsc learned men (fdower and Chaucer) Were 
of the Inner Temiile ; for nob many years since Master 

•t * - 

Buckley did see a record in the same ^lousc where 
(ieolfrey Chaucer was fined two shillings, for heating a 
Franciscan Friar in Fleet Street .'—Cluuncrx Life, hij T. 
Speight. —Yours in hivste (salt fish waiting). 

, ‘ ‘ C. La;III.’ 

f 

Ilj .luiH' lIaydon«was again arrested, and imprisoned 
in the King's ♦ Beii(,'h. Once more he ajipealed to 
Parliament by a jreh’tion |)iesented by Brougham, and 
to the public through letters to the newspapers. Par¬ 
liament and tke larger public turned a deaf car, hut 
private friends callied *^o his support. Scott, him¬ 
self a rubied man, seivv a ciienue and a charming 
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letter t>f sympathy, while I/>ckhart suetjcsteil that a sub¬ 
scription jhouhl l>e raised to buy one or inoix' ])icttiA!s. 
A public mgeting of syiTi|)athisi'is «as convened, at which 
it wita stafed that Ilaydon's del)l> amounted to i’lTtiT, 
while hia only available asg,ef was an unlinishod ])ietuje 
of the ‘ Death of J'iuclcs.' ()\er a hundred })ounds was 
subscribed in the room, and it was ‘deeided that the 
Eueles should^ he rallhal in tdi-pmiiui sliares. 'i'he 
result o( tl lesc etrt)rts was the release of the |)risoner at 
the end of July. 

Duriiif* this last term of im])! isonment llaydoii wit¬ 
nessed the masepn rade, or m<)ek i leetioif by his fellow- 
priso!»ers, and instantly deeided that he wouhl paint 
the scetie, which oflried uniiiue opportunities for both 
humour and |)athos. 'I'his picture, lloi^arthian in t\pe, 
was iinlshed an^l ivhihited before tlu' (lose of the year, 
'riie exhibition was modci.itih siuacssful, hut tlu'pictnr<‘ 
did not sell, and Ilavdon was once mote sinkin/,' into 
despaii, when the kino expressed a desire to lia\e the 
work'si'ilt down to W indsor for lus inspeetion. Hopes 
were raised hioh once more, and this time wi'i^ not dis¬ 
appointed. (lAiroe i\. houohl the ' .Mock l.h'etioii,' and 
prom])tly paiH the prie* of five huialn (roiiineas. 'I'hus 
raicouraoed, lIa\don set to 'Mirk with r<.iiewed spirit on 
a eopipaiiion pietuu', •( 'halijno the .Me inher,' which was 
finisheil and exhibited, willi some earlier woiks, in*the 
course of the summer. Tin- kin<»ietusid to laiy the new 
"Ptik, hut it found a pui chaser at f :^0(), and t^fe net 
•receipts from the two pjetuns'aiid theft' exliihitiori 
amounted to close upon f’l fOO, a sum which, observes 
Haydon, in hetti'i- eireuiiistanees and with less expense, 
wouhl have Rflbrded a comfoi table indepemleiice fop the 
year! 
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The Eucles occupied the artist during the renlfiinder 
of*l?i28, and early in 1829 he began a flew Hogarthian* 
gubjeut, a Ihiiudi and Judy .sho\f. lie was^still paint- 
ing portraits wlien lu; could get sitters, and* on April 
he notes ; ‘ FinislKal otie pursed portrait—Iwive only 
one more to touch, and then I shall free. I have an 
excjuisite gratification in painting portraits wretchedly. 

I love to see the sittert look as it they tliougbt, “ Can 
this bo Ilaydon’s—the great IIavTk)n's {fayiting” 

I chuckle. I am rascal enough to take their money, 
aTid chuck|e more.’ It must be owned thafc Haydon 
thoroughly deserved his ill-success in this branch of his 
art. When ‘ Punch’ was finished the king sent fo» it to 
Windsor, but though he admired, he did not buy, and 
the picture eventually ]>assed into the possession of 
Ilavdon’s old friemd. Dr. Darling, who Ijad hel])ed- him 
out of more than one dilliculty. A large repres(*ntation 
of ‘ Xei\ophon and the Retreat of the 'Pen Thousand ’ 
was now begipi, but before it was finished the ])ainter 
was once more in desperate straits. In vain he sent 
up urgetiu petitions to his .Maker that he might be 
enabled to go through with this gieat'^work, explain¬ 
ing in a parenthesis, ‘ It will be-iny greatest,’ and con¬ 
cluding, ‘ Bless its commencv ment, its progress, its con¬ 
clusion, and its effect, for the sake of the intellej;tual 
elev'ation of mv great and glorious country.’ 

In .May LSdO, II avdon was back again in the King's 
BenctiS where In; had begun to feel (|uite at home. .He 
presented yet another of his innumerable jietitions to 
Parliament in favour of (lovernment encouragement of 
historical painting, through Mr. Agar Ellis, but as the 
mhii^try showed no desiie to encourage this particular his¬ 
torical ])ainter, he passed throng'' the ilankfuptcv Court, 
S I ' •' 
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and rAurned to his family on tlie 20tli of .Inlv. During; 
^is period, of •detention, (leoige i\. had died,* 1 * 1(1 
Huydon has the followin>^ eonnuent on the e\eiit .— 
‘Tlifl# tned as thoroiij^hhred an Eii^lislnnau as e\er 
existed yi tliis eonntrv. He’admired her s|>orl', oloiiod 
in her prejudices, had eonlldenee in her hot tom and 
spirit, and ti* him alone is the destruttion of Napoleon 
owing. 1 have lost in tiim mv snuer^' admirer; and had 
not his wMie.s hePn eontinually thwarted, he would ha\e 
given me anijile and adeipiate employment,’ 

Although llaydon had legaiiieii his fiedlom.his ehanee 
of maintaining himself and his lajiidly ii*ereasiiig family 
hv his art seemed as far away as e\i i. lt\ <)( tidier l.'itli 
he is at his wits' end again, and willed in his.lomnal' 
‘'The harassiiigs of a famiK aie iialU dreadful. 'I’wo 
of in^’ childreii^are ill, and .\lar\ is innsing. ,V 11 iiiolit 
she waj atteiidnio to the su k and hushing the siiekling, 
with a eoiiseiousiiess tlTat our last slulling was going. 1 
got up in the moining hewildeied \eno|dion liaidly . 
touched — no moiie\ - hliti her iui|iudent - all liadesineii 
insulting. I look up inv pil\ale sketi h-liooi, and two 
prints of I'fa^HlIeon (tiom a sni.all piituie oi ' Napohon 
musing at St. 1 lelelia ’) ^iid w alia d into I’ll' < 11 \ . 11 uglii s 

advanced me ll\e giinieas » < m the sket < h-hook , 1 sold ms 
pril^ts, and retained hoiiie^ h.ip|*\ with IS, ts. in mv 
jioeket. . . . (‘i.'ith) Out selling ins pi nits, >old eiifiugh 
for maintenance Tor the Week. • tsiai ral jieople looki d 
l^a(d at me with ms roll of piinls,^ hut f le*f more 
• ashamed in horiownig inpiies tlftui in h<*iesllv soiling 
my labours. It is a ])ils the mrinlAs diise me to this 
by their neglect.’ 

In Decciyher came another stroke nf gooddial^. .Sir 
Robert I’eef called at Jlu- studio, aiiTl gase the ailisl a 
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commission to paint, on a larger scale, a replicacof his 
snmH sketcli of ‘ Napoleon at St. Helena.'' . Unluckily, 
there was a misunderstanding 4ihout the price. Peel 
asked ho^v much Ilavdon charged for a wnhle l^gth 
figure, and was Icdd a hundred pounds, which.was the 
price of an ordinaiy portrait. Taking this to be the 
charge for the Nopoleon, he paid no move. Haydon, 
who considered the.|)icb»ire well worth i?500, was bitterly 
disapi)ointcd, and took no pains to c(5ncea1 h?s feelings. 
Peel afterwards sent him an extra thirty pounds, but the 
subject remained a grievance to Ilavdon for tlie rest of 
his life, aiul 1 ’ 4 'el who had intended to do the artist a 
good turn, was so anno\ed b\’ his complaints, tlvat he 
never gave hinp .anotlier commission. The Napoleon, 
though its exhibition was not a success, was one of 
Ilaydon’s most popular |)ictures, and the engravuig is 
well known. Wordsworth adtnired it exceedingjv, and 
on June U2, simt the artist flie ‘Sonnet to B. R. 
Ilavdon, composed on seeing his picture of Napoleon 
in the i.sland of SL Helena,’ beginning ; 

' 1 lavilon 1 let woi tliier j ml ires praise tlie skill. ’ 

The close of this vear was a mejancholv period to poor 
Haydon. lie lost lii-- little 'hfughter, b'anTiv, and his 
third son, .\lfred, was gradualh fading- auay. Out of 
eight children born to this most alfectionate of fathers, 
no fewer than live rlieil in infanev frotn sulfusion of the 
brain; .due,'it was supposed, to the terrible mental ^ig- 
tres,ses of their moltier. ‘I can remember,’ writes 
Erederick llatdon, liiie of the three survivors, ‘the 
fo.ses of her sunken cheeks fading away daily with 
aiu'ietv and grief. i\!v father, who was jiassionately 
attaclied to both wife and children, suft'ered the tortures 
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of the* damned at the before liim. His son-ow 

over tlie ^eath^ of his cliildreii \ias Mimethine; mol-c 
than hiima^ I remeirther \vateliin^ liiiii as lie luing 
over Aiis (t'auj'liter Geoririaiia, and over his dtin^ hoy 
Harry, the pride and delijjit of his life, I’oor fellow* 
how he cried! aiu^ he \ient into the next room, and 
beatin*' diis l»ead jiassionalelv on the Died, called upon 
God to take hini and all of us frohi this dreadful world. 
Tlie carlieA and nnisl painful death wa> to he jireferred 
to our life at that time.' 

By dint^if horrowing in e\ery jiossihh ipiar^er. I'cner- 
ally at fort\ |)er cent, intenst, and indueiilrc his patrons 
to tak<c shares in his Xenophon, II.imIoii managed to 
get through tlii’ winter, though his (hihTreii were often 
without stockings. W illiam i\. consented to place his 
name ^at the lieiui of the suhsci ihei s' list, and Goethe 
wrote a»flalteiing leLler, expiessing his desire to take 
a ticket for the 'very \aluahle painling,' and assming 
the artist that ‘my soul has heeii ehiaU'd for nianv 
years by the contemplation of the important pictures 
(the cartoons from the Elgin .Marhies) lormerlv sctil to 
me, which occu^i\ an hoiioiiiable slalion in ni\ house. 
Xenophon was exhibite.^ in the spring of Isd'^ without 
attracting much atteiitioiiT'ttle whole nation being eii- 
grossi^d with the 'uhiect of Jtefoi m llavdon, though 
a high Tore bv birth and imhnatlon. was an aidcnt 
champion of the Bill, as he had bi 1 ii,for that o(^('atholic 
Eiyfyicipation. His brush was ome.mois' e\<hang*d for 
the pen, and he not onl\ puiiual opt his IhoTights n|l()n 
Reform in his .Fmirnal, but wrote s( \, ral h tters on the , 
subject to the whic h he c ons:([erecl the most 

wonderful cowipositpins of the,kind tl^t hud <\er l*e(^i 
penned. After the jiassMn^ of 4 he Hill he < oigratulates 
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himself upon having contributed to the grand resiWt, and 
aSds : ‘ Wdien iny colour^ lia\e fjuled, npf- can-v/is decayed, 
and my body has ininglcd villi the earth, t^t^‘ glorious 
letters, file liest things I laer viote, will awaken' the 
sntliusiasni of my countryiiifii. I thanked God I lived 
in such a time, and that he giftec^ me with talent to 
serve the great ciuse.' • * 

On reading the account of the monster meeting of the 
Trades Gnioiis at Ncwhall Hill, lliriiiingliain,*11,occurred 
to Ilaydon that the nioinent wlien the vast concourse 
joined in .the sudden pi ayiT oll’ered up by Hugh Hutton, 
w'ould niakt‘ H liiu' siiiiject for a picture. Accordingly, 
he wrote to Hutton, and laid the suggestion hefo»e him. 
The Hiriningliain leadm-s were attiacted by the idea, and 
the picture was liegnii, but sup[)oit of a material kind 
was not fortlicominti, and the scheme liad.to be abaifcioned. 
Lord Grev then suggested that Haviloii shouliir paint a 
picture of the great Keforni Hampict, which was to be 
held in the .Guililhall on .Inly 11. I'lie proposal was 
exnctlv to tlu- taste of the public-spirited artist, who 
saw fame and foitune beckoning to him once more, and 
fancied that his future was assured, die was allowed 
e\cr\ facilitv on the great dav, bieakfasted and dined 
with the ('omimtter' at y.Ve (.uildhall, was treated 
with distinction bv the jioble guests, m.'uiy of .whom 
sent to take wine with him as Im sat at work, and in 
short, to^ipiote his pWn words, • I was an object of great 
(listihctioii without.live shillings in mv pocket—ainj Jhis 
is*life'’ ' 

I.ord Grev, on seeing Havdon's sketches of the Ban- 
(pK‘t, gave him.a commission tor the picture at a price of 
•f'.-jitO, half of \yliich he [laid down at (vice, and thus 
saved the painter from the ruin that w.as again impeiid- 
5.S ' 
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inf». TluMi followed a period of triuiiiphnnt liJipi)ii^eNS. 
Ihe lending im*ii of tlie I.ihiKil p;irt\ for tl)e*r 

heails, mill jliiMioii hai^ the le>ni;i'd-loi opportiiiuls of 
presdli^ upon tlieiii hi^ i U’wahout the piihlu eiteoiiraee- 
nielit of *irt l)V llH■all^ of '^ranU for the deeoratioii of 
national hinldiiie''. ^ Although it <loe^ not appear that 
lie Iluule^l ''in*;le eoliii-rt, lie was (piite Ironteiited for tlie 
time heinj^ with tlie read\ aiee's t*o mlnisteis ami nohle- 
mi'ii that, flie oeen*ion atloided linn, and his .imirnal is 
tilled with expiI'ssioiis of his satist’aetion. W'e hear ot 
Lord I’almt'rslon's Ltood-hnmoured eleeaiiec, Lyrd I.aiis- 
downe's aiiiiahiht \, I.ord .lell’rev's hrilhant* eon\ersation, 
and, most ilihohttiiI ot all. Lord .Melhonim's fniiik, 

9 0 

unatleeted lOidl.diti. .Melhoiniie.it appeal s, en |o\ iil his 
sittings, lur hi askid m.in\ ipnstioiis ahoiit lla/htt, 
Leioh* 1 1 n nt. ^Ivyatand .‘'InlKs. and lii^liL ajipie- 
eiati'd Haidoii s anecdotes Nei dh ss to aiid, he did not 
allow hmiselt to he hoied 1 )\ the artist s Iheoiies, 

The .sitt nios for the Hetorni picture lontiuued throimh 
18 t 5 ! 5 , and IheeaiU |i.nt<^ LStil. Ilavdoii w.as kept in 
full emplo\ineiit. lint donii'lii smiows miiud nis s.atis- 
faetion in his iTltel, stllie wolk 111 less 111.in twel\e 
iiioiith', he lost two sol,,, .\ltud and Ilaiiv, the lattir 
a child of i\t I aordiiiai \ jTt'mnisc ^ •'I'he death of this 
heaiiljfid l)o\,' he wiiles, ‘lias ei'cii ni\ innid a blow 
I shall neiiT I'lKelu.alh nioiei. i '.aw liiin liiiriicl 
to-dav, after passing fmir d,i\s skttyhiin: Ins i^e.ar In ad 
in ,lus eollin - his liiautilnl In ,id. , \\ hat a ire.-fliire' 
\N ith a hiow like an alien nl cod’’ In .\ii'oVt Ilavdim 
was arrested aoiiin, and hurried awa\ tor a d.iv and 
iiiaht of torture, durnie whiili, he eiyilessis, |i,- a .as 
ver\ near putting i^n end to hjiiiself. lynl .ul’..ui(es liotn 

the Duke ot"* ( leselainU .'Uid All. Llliei hronuht him 

^ • 
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release, and in a few Iiours he was at home agiin, ‘as 
h^ppy and as hard at work as ever.’ 

In April the Reform ph ture was c:^iil)ited, but 

the public was not interested, and Ilaydon lostca'con- 
iiderable sum over the exhibition. The price of the 
commission had long since gone to <|uiet the clamours 
of his creditors.! On May 12 he writes: ‘It is really 
lamentable to see* tlie effect of success and failure on 
people of fashion. East year, all was hope^ exulta¬ 
tion, and promise with me. My door was beset, my 
house besieged, my room inundated. It was an absolute 
fight to get bi to see me paint. IVell, out came the 
work—the public felt no curiosity—it failed, and my 
door is deserted, no horses, no carriages. Now for 
executions, insulls, misery, and wretchedness.'' Then 
follows the old story. ‘.lune 7.—Mary and I in.jagony 
ot mind. All inv Italian books, and some of.finy best 
historical di'sigiis, are gone to a pawnbroker’s. She 
packetl up her best gowns and the children's, and I 
dro\eaway with \^ hat cost me J’40, and got d?4. The 
stale of degradation, humiliation, and pain of mind in 
which I s.at in lhal dingy back-room is not to be 
described.’ ^ 

Ilaydon now began ev"“jaclure t)f ‘Cassandra and 
.■\gameninon," and in .Inly.he received a commission to 
finish it foi' the Duke of Sntherlanil, who had more 
than once sa\ed him "from ruin. On this occasion the 
l)uk<f‘^s advances h.arelv snfllced to stave off disaster. 
Stlidies, prints, clothes, and lav-figures were pawned 
to pay for the expenses of the work, and on October 
comes the entry: ‘ Directly after the Duke’s letter came 
w^tli its enclosed cheviuc. an execution was put in for 
the taxes. I made the man ..it for Cassandra’s hand, 

do' 
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a^nil put on a Pen-inn bracelet. Wlien tlie broker eivu^e 
for lii> money, f.o buiNt out Inui^lune. 'I'heri' was the 
fellow^ an soldier, * pointing in. the .ittitude of 

Cassandra—upright and --teaiiY as if on euard. Ij»/anis' 
head was painted just after a<i anest ; I'.ueles «as llmshed 
from a man in |M)sse''',ion ; the Ix auliful face m \eiio|)hon, 
after a inorniifjT sj)ent in beoirine mereO of law vei s ; and 
now CnssandrjiV heat! wa^ (innheil in’an ai;on\ not to 
be tiescrU)ed, aiuf her hand eomphdi'd from a hiokei’s 
man.' 


r.\ur III 

Os' (V-lober !,()., 1 .S!i t, the llou-es of I’ailianunt were 
l)urned down ‘(ioodtjod' rites lla\don,‘Iam |ust 
returned from the ternlie Imi niiij^ of I he I louses o( P/u ha- 
ment. Mar\ and I wint in a < ah. and dvo\e over the 
bridjre. Prom the l>rid'4(\t w.a- snhhme \\ e .aliehti < 1 , 
and went in^o a |)uhlie-honse, w huh w as lull 'ihehcl- 
in<; ainono tl^e* ])i'o|)h' was e\tiaoidiiiar\ |oki s and 
radicalism univiTs.'d. . . The lomfort is I hat there is 
now a better |)ios[ieet ol pTftnlln^ ^the lloiisi' of Lords. 
Lord,(ire\ said theii' was 40 intention ot takin;; ^he 
tapestry down ; litiL diil he think how soon it would ^ 11 . 
Ilavdon's hopes now rosi' hieh. Piy man\ \e^irs, a^swe 
ha*'u M'cn, he had been ad\ o( at 1111^. jn season and out of 
seiison, the desirabilitv of chioralipo jialiomd bmldiilos 
with hiToic paintings b\ native ailists. and, with , 
the need for new Houses of Parliament, it sei iiiial as 
if at last his eau^se nii^dil triumph.. Once moro he 
attacked the good-humo«rvil l-*it uiiimjiressionable Lord 

Cl 
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ly^elboiirnc, and presented another petition to Parliament 
through Lord Morpeth. But in nny case 'it would be 
years before the ne^v biiihlinps were ready fc*^ecoration, 
and in the meantime lie wpuld ha\e liecn entirely*out of 
(fmployment if his long-sufl’erini^ landlord had net allowed 
him to paint offa debt with a pictiir* of ‘ Achilles at the 
Court of LveomAles.’ ^ * * 

In the summer*of this year Mr. ^w.vt obtained his 
Select (.'ornmittce to iiupiire into the bcs*t means of extend¬ 
ing^ a knowledire of the arts and the jirinciples of de.sign 
among tlif jicopic; and fui ther, to impiire into the con¬ 
stitution of the Royal Academy, and the effects produced 
thereby. Ilav^lon, ovcijoved at such a sign of pfogrcs.% 
determined to aid the imjuiry by giving a lecture on the 
■subject at the Jamdon Mechanics’ Institute, under the 
auspices of Dr. Birkbcck. The lecture *vas a succffks, for 
Ilaydon’s natural earnestness )j.nd enthusiasm*enabled 
him to interest and impress an audience, and Dr. Birk- 
beck assured* him that he had made a ‘hit.’ This was 
the beginning of bis career at a lecturer, by whicb for 
several years he earned a small but regular yicome. But 
meanwhile ruin was again st.iring him iiy the face. On 
September 26 he writes: ‘The*agony of mv necessities 
is really dreadful. , for Tins year I have principally 
supported myself by the kelj) of mv laiullord, aad by 
pawning everything of value I have li^eft. . . . I^y awake 
in njisery. 'I'lireatoned on all sides. Doubtful whether 
to apply to the Ins< Ai- ent Court to protect mo, or lob rain 
come. Im]noved,th(» piclur?, and not having a shilling, 
• sent out a ])air of mv spectacles, and got five shillings 
for the day. ^2!)th) Sent the tea-urn off the table, and 
got*ten shillingscfor tho<day. ShaU call'my creditors 
together. , In God I trust.’ 

62 ' 
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The Tneeting of the creditors took place, and Ilavdon 
persuaded them to grant him an extension of time untd 
June, 183 G.^ Tims reliererl from immediate anxiety he 
set td’vNork on Ids picture uitli renewed zest. 'I'he most 
remarkably trait about him, ()l»serves Ids son I'rederick, 
was Ids sanguine buoyancy of spirits. ‘Nothing e\er 
depressed him long. He was tlie ntost persi-vcring, 
indomitable man 1 e\ei- met. W’dh i.s at hom<' he wjis 
always cejnfidehl wf doing better next \e.'ir. lint that 
next year neyer c.nme. . . . Hlest as he was with that 
peculiar faculty of genius for oM retmung diHi^ulties, lie 
might haye found life tnmewitlmnt them.* I remember 
his sayWig once, he was not sure he did not lelish ruin as 
a source of increasi-d nctiwity of mind.' Hut the struggle 
had l)egnn to tell upon his jiowers. if not upon his spirits, 
and ‘ W; was now^jiainting pictures foi Imad; upeating 
liimself ;«despatching a work in a few days that in better 
times he would ha\e s|)ent months o\ri . ready to paint 
small things, since great ones would md si’ll ; tighting 
misery at the |)oint ot hls^hrush, and nhhged to eke out 
a livelihood by begging and borrowing, in uMaiilt of 
worse expedients such as bills and < ogno'its. A less 
clastic temperament and b ss \igorous l onslitution 
would have broken down -di-^ne \iar of such a light. 
Ilavdyli kept it u|) for ten.' , 

The first half of LS.'U) went by in the usual struggli', 
and in September fla\don was thrown into |)rison for 
the, fpurth time. On No'cinlx r 17 ,he passed thiough 
Ujc Insolvency Court, and wn the ^idlowing Sundav he 
records: ‘Went to cliurih, and ntiirneil thanks with all 
my heart and soul for tln" great mcrcies,of (lod to me 
and my famijy during my iny)risonm(;nt. . . . (‘dtUli’) 
Set my palcttrf to-day, tl*' ,^irsbtime these eleven weeks 
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anc^ three days. I relislied the oil; could have* tasted 
tfic colour; rubbed iiiv checks with the brushes, ana 
kissed the palette. ^ x\h, could 11)e Jet loose y^the House 
of Lords*! ’ In tlie absence of coniinissions, he now.fiirned 
to lecturing as a means of su]jj)ort. I le lectiireckin Leeds, 
Mancliester, Liverpool, and Birniin^ham, as well as in 
London, and didlaood service hv ai^itatinp* for tfie estab- 
lislunenl of local Ncliools of design, aiul by arousing in 
the minds of (lie weallhv middle classes *s(ync faint 
appreciation of the claims of art. 

A vahyd)le residt of these lectures was thf c.xtcnsion 
of Ilaydon’s ?ic<piainlance among the shrewd merchant 
princes of the north, who recognised his artistic sincerity, 
and were inclined to liold out to him a helping hand". 
Through the influence of Mr. Lowndes, a Liverpool art- 
patron, llavdon received a commission toj)aiiit a.picture 
of‘Christ bh'ssing Eitfle ('hildren,'for tlic Blinci Asylum 
at Liverpool, at a price of t’4()0. So tdated was he at 
this unexpected picee of good fortune that, with charac¬ 
teristic sanguineness, he seenCl to have thought that all 
his trouRles weie at an end for ever. E\en his pious 
dependence on hcavenK support diminished with his 
fret'dom from care, and lu> notes in a Sunday entry : 
‘Went to church, lint piVispcritv, though it makes me 
gi;;iteful, does not cause , me sucli perpetual religious 
musings as adversity. When on a precipice, where 
nothing, but (<od's,_ protect ion can save me, 1 delight in 
religious hope, but.J am sorry to say my religion fver 
dwindles unless alive‘by risk of ruin. My piety 

is ne\er so intiiisc as when in a jirison, and my grati¬ 
tude never so ,niuch alive as when I have ,pist escaped 
froMi one.' , , „ 

'The vear t8;58 passed i.i coi'i| arative peace and comfort. 
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The pifcture for the asylum \va.s finislu-d alioul the oiyi of 
August, when Haydon congratulated his Maker on the 
fact that (llaydon) hail paid hisientaiid taxes. lai<l 
in hi^dCoals for the winter, and eii|()\ed health. Itappiness. 
and freedom from debt—fj-esh diht, l>e it understood-- 
ever since this comiitissiou. tiding down to I.m ipool to 
hang his* woi^ it was proposed to hue. hv Mr l.owndts 
that he should paint a pietuie of tlie Duke ot' Wellmglun 
on the fijdd of Wat <‘rloo. twenty \eais after the liaflle. 
This was a suhjia-t after lla\ilon's ow n heail.t'or the Duke 
had alwav-t het n his ideal hero. his k uig among nun. () \ er- 
flowing with jiride and delight, he pia\' t.iat I’rov ideiiee 
will .si> bless t his new (annmis^ion that ‘ t he glonoiis cl I \ 
of Liverpool may possess the best hisloiual pn I uk . .and 
the grandest eli’ort ot ni\ pi lu il in poi I r.nI uie. liispued 
by hi.'orv, I fear not making it the gramlesi thing 

The Liverpool (amimittee wrote to (In' Duke, fo ask it 
he would (on sent to gi \ e si 11 mgs to I Ia \ don. and n a a i v(al 
a promise that he would sit foi his hi ad ay soon as time 
could 1 h’ toiind. .Me.anwl. le. ll.ixdon sit to woik upon 
the horse, w Inch was (a>|)ied from poi I rad s of ('opi nhngeii. 
While he was thus engaged, l)'()rs.i\ lalh I at the studio, 
and bestowed achice and eritieism upon the artist, which, 
for once, was thankfully naaised. Ilaydon relates how 
D'Orfyiy ‘took mv brusli in lui. dandy glioe, whieh made 
my heart ache, and lowered the hind-cjiiarters liy bring¬ 
ing over a bit of the skv. Such a diyss ' white gieafeoat. 
blye satin cravat, hair oihal and ' iirling. hat of tin 
primest curve, glo\(.s scente I with );an-gle-('ologne. prim¬ 
rose in tint, .skin in tightness. In this prime of damh ism, 
he took up a musty, od\, dirty hog-tool, aijd immoitahsed 
Copenhagen Jry toiicliing the^sky. Idboiight iiflip he 
was gone, “ Tnis won't (lo-,-a Frenchman touch Copeii- 
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So out I rubbed all he had touched, and 

modi/ied his hints mvscif.’ * 

As there was no ^chance of tint Duke’s bein^ir able to sit 
at this time, owing to the ])resbure of public business, 
Hnydon made a (lying visit /o Biussels, in order to get 
local colour for the held of IV’att^loo. A few weeks 
later he was overjoyed at receiv ing an invibation’to spend 
a few days at Wahner, when the Duke promised to give 
the desired sittings. On October ft, ,he went 

down ‘by steam’ to W’almcr, vv liere he was heartily 
welcomed.by his host. Ilis Journal contains U lone and 
minute accouifl of his vi.sit, from which one or two anec¬ 
dotes may be (pioted. Ilavdon’s fellow-gue.sts vrorc Sir 
Astlev Cooper, Mr. ^Vrbutlinot. and Mr. Booth. J'he 
first evening the conver.sation turned, among other topics, 
upon the I’enin.siilar War. ‘'I'he Dul^e. talked,'uf the 
want of fuel in Spain—of what the troops suflared, and 
how whole houses, so many to a division, were pulled 
down, and paid for, to serve as fuel. lie said every 
Englishman who has a house goes to bevl at night. He 
found biVouacking was not suitable to the character of 
the I’.nglish soldier. He got drunk, ana lay down under 
any hedge, and discipline was destroyed. But when he 
introduceil tents, every soldier belongetl to his tent, and, 
drjmk or sober, he got to it before he went to slepp. I 
said, “ ^'oui- grace, the French alway.s bivouac.” “ Yes,” 
lie rc]ili('d, “because I't'ench, Spanish, and all other nations 
lie anywhere. It is their habit. They have no homes. 

The nex^ morning, after his return from hunting, the 
Duke gave a (list sitting of an hour and a half. ‘I hit 
his grand, maply, upright expres.sion,’ writes Haydon. 
‘He looked like^au eagl<‘ of the gods whp had put on 
human shape, and got silvery v ith age and service. 

Gt; - 
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found that to imagine he eoulJ not go tlirough 
duty raised ^Uie hl)n. “ Does the light Inirt voiir grace's 
eyes?" “ ^t at all." and he stared aj; the lij^dit ns nnieh 
as to say, “ I 11 see it \ou shajl make me gue in. Signor 
Eight." 1^1 was a nol)K' lioiul. 1 sa« nothing of that 
peculiar expression ^of mouth the sculptor-- gi\e him, 
bordering on simpering His (olour wlis iHiuitiful and 
fleshy, his lips ^compressed and enrfgetie.' The next 
day, being Sundat, there was no sitting, hut IIa\don 
was charmed at shaiingapen \Mth his hero, and deeplv 
moved by Ihe siiiijilieilv and humditv with >shuh he 
followed tin- sei \ ice. ‘ \rthur \\’elhs|(\ In the village 

chureli ^)f W'ahner,' he writes, -was more intirestim' to 
* • ^ 
me than at the last charge ot' thi'(;naid- at Waleihui, 

or ill all the glorv and pain|)hei iialia of his entrv into 

Paris.W, ^ ^ 

It is ^irobahh- that tjie Duke was afiaiil of being 
attacked hv llavdoii on the I an ni ng ipiesl ion of a Stale 
grant for the eiieourugement of histoi n aL paint mg, a 
subject alioul which he ha^ received and answered many 
lengthy letters, for on each evening, whin there was no 
|)arty, he stem yir rc‘. id a liewspapei, the .S/diulurt/ on 
Saturda\,and the SjHututnt on ^iimlav, while his guest 
watched him in silent ad inn ITI ion. On the .Monday 
morniiig, the hero came in f<w another sitting, lookiwg 
extremely worn, his jkin drawn tight over his face, his 
eyes watery and aged, liis head sliglitiv nodding., ‘ IJow 
altered from the fresh old man aftei ^ituidav's hiinfing,' 
vays Haydon. ‘ It atl'ected iia-. lle^lonked like an agial 
eagle beginning to totter from its perch.' A .second 
iitting in the afternoon concluded the busuiess, and earlj 
next morning Jlavdi^n left for town. ‘Jt is curious,'•he 
:omment.s, ‘ to *liave knowai/Ini-r the two great, heads of 
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t|je#two great parties, the Duke and Lord Grey. I 
prefer the Duke infinitely. He is mofe majily, has no 
vanity, is not deluiled hy any flattery or hugibug, and is 
in every wav a grander (.-^laraeter, though Lord Grey is 
a fine, amiable, veneral)le, \awi niaii.’ • 

During the remaiiuU'r of tlie yc^ir, Haydon worked 
steadily, and fin(shetl Jiis picture. On Boccm1)cr 2 he 
notes; ‘It is now*twentv-seven years^ siijce I ordered my 
Solomon canvas. I was young—twenTy-six. 1,'hc whole 
world was against me., I had not a farthing. Yet I 
remend)e* tlie delight with wliieli I mounted my deal 
table and dasned it in, singing and trusting in (iod, as I 
always do. \yiien one is once imbued with that clear 
heavenlv eonlldeiice, there is nothing like it. It has 
carried me tlirough everything. I think niy dearest Mary 
has n.ot got it; I do not tliink women, lyivc in ^neral. 
I'wo years ago I had not a faiithing, having s]a‘nt it all 
to recover her health. She said to me, ‘AVhat are we to 
do, my dear I replie<], “ trust in CtoJ. ll’iere was 
something like a smile on h< r face, 'the very next day 
came the oriler for t’lOO from Liverpool, and ever since 
I have been emploved.’ .Mas, poor Mary ! who had been 
ehieflv occupied in bearing children and burying them, 
that must liave beyn rather a melanehol\ smile upon 
her faded face. ' 

During the first part of 1840, Haydon seems to have 
bewijclKefly engage*! in lecturing, the only picture on the 
sl^ocks beiijg a sinaU replica of his Napoleon Musing for 
the poet Rogers.. Iti February he was enabled to carry 
out one of the dreams of his life, namely, the delivery 
yf a series of loetures upon art in the Ashmolcan Museum 
at Oxford, uiuhv the paLonage of the \ icc-Chancellor. 
Tlie ex]a'riment was a triumphant success, and he 
()8 
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^exclaims, with his iisunl pious fervour, ‘O (uni.Jiow 
grateful o^ight *I to ho at laiiig periuiltcti the dfs- 
tinction thus being the first to l)ri“nk dorvn the 
barriei which has kept art begging to be lieafd at the 
Universities.' He lieseribi^s the oeejisioa ns one of tiu" 
four chief lionours^of his life, tlie other tlirce being 
^Vor(l.swt)rlh'^^ sonnet, ‘ Higli is our ealjing,' the freisloiii 
of his native to«n, and a public dinrier that was given 
in liis hyn*our at * fidiiduirgh. <>n .March 1 t he arrived 
home, ‘full of enlhusiasni and e\])e< ting (like the \ icur 
of W'akilifld ) everv blessing -e\|ieeling niv (tear M.miv 
to hang about iiiv neck, and vveleoiiie • me after niv 
victor\», v^ hen I fniiiul lier out, not laleiilating 1 should 
l)e home till dinner. I then walked uilo town, and 
when I returned s|u' was at home, and hint that I did 
not vv%.t, so t Ij is. begat in lit iia 1 allusions w hu h w ei e an v- 
thing bat loving or haj^iv. .''o niin h foi ant n ipal ions 
of human ha|ipin('s '' 

On .1 line 1 y. 1 S to, 11.t V don not i ^ ' I'ai < yi \ c I v i \<it ed 

and exliausted. 1 attiinh-d the great ('on\eiit ion ot the 
.\utl-S!av erv Soeietv at rieenia'on . llall I .TTt \\ ediii s- 
dav a depututioiT called on me fioin t he ( oniiiii 11 ei , sa v ■ 
ing thev wi-,hed for a skeli h of the s( ene Tin nueting 
was very affeeting. Poor old Klarkson was jiresint, with 
delegntt's from America, and,other jiarts of tin- woihl.' 
A few (lavs later, Havdon hri.akfisted with ( laikson, 

and sketched him with ‘an exilrissioii of indignant 

• • • ' • 

hu*nanitv.' In hss than a we, k fift.v heads wer,'iPished 
in, the picture, when linish»<l. eont^inhig no fewirthlin 
ft hundred and lhirt\-< ight , in fa, t, as the artist re- , 
marked, with .a curious disregard of natjiral historv, it 
was all headj, lik,^ a [M'acoel^'s tad. , Havdon took 1r 
malicious pletfsiire in suggesting to his sitters that he 
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sho^lld place them beside the negro delegate; this being 
his test of their sincerity. Thus he notes on June 30: 

Scobell called. I said, « I shall place you, Thompson, and 
the negi^ together.’' Now an abolitionist, on thorough 
principle, would have glorie/1 in being so plrxed. He 
sophisticated immediately on the propriety of placing the 
negro in the distance, as it would have’'much greater 
effect. Lloyd Garrison comes to-day, I 'll try him, and 
t 13 shall be my method of ascertaining the real heart 
Garrison met me directly. George Thompson said he saw 
no objection. But that was not enough. A man who 
wishes to place a negro on a level with himself must no 
longer regard Inm as having been a slave, and feel annoyed 
at sitting by his side.’ A vi^it to Clarkson at Playford 
Wall, Ipswich, was an interesting experience. Clarkson 
told the story of his xision, and the inidniglit voice that 
said ‘ \ ou have not done your ivork. I’here is America.’ 
Haydon had been a believer all his life in such spiritual 
communications, and declares, ‘ I have been so acted on 
from seventeen to fifty-five, foi the purpose of reforming 
and refini'iig my great country in art.’ 

Ill 1841 the Pine Arts Committee appointed to con¬ 
sider the question of the decoration of the new Houses of 
Parliament, sat to examine witnesses, but Haydon was 
not summoned before them a slight which he deeply felt 
With an anxious heart he set about making experiments 
in fresco, and was qstonished at what he regarded as his 
success in this new,line of endeavour. During tha past 
year, the Anti-Slavery Convention picture, and one or 
two small commissions, had kept his head above water, 
but now the clpiuls were beginning to gather again, his 
difficulties being greatly increased by the„ fact that he 
had two sons to start in the.w.irld. The eldest, Frank, 
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had b^n apprenticed, at his own wish, to an engineering 
*finn, but tiring, of his chosen profession, he dcsircB *o 
take orders* and, as a university career was considered a 
necessjiry Preliniinarv to this coursc-J he was ejderiHl at 
Caiua College, Cambridge. The second son, Ertnlerick, 
Haydon fitted out for tlie navy, and in order to meet 
these haavy gxtra I'xpenscs, he was c^nnpelled to {>art 
with his copyright of the ‘Duke aX alerloo' for a 
wholly inddc(jti!tte*um. 

In the spring of ISf'i the Fine Arts Commission issued 
a notice the condition-' for the cartoon coni|K‘tilit)n, 
intended to test the capacity of native,artists for the 
dccor<^ion of the House of Lord--. 'I'lu'Jov withwhicli 
’Haydon welcomed this first step towarcK the object 
which lu‘ had been advocating throughout tlie whole of 
his *(jrking life, was marred h\ the |)ainful misgiving 
that In- woufd not be allowed to ^hnre the frsnts of 
victory. When he had first begun his crusade, he had 
felt himself without a rival in his own hranch of art, not 
one of his contcinporari-s lieing able to’comjiete vvith 
him in a knowkslge of aitatoniy, in strengtlu;.’f imagina¬ 
tion, or in ftie power of working on a grand s< ale. Hut 
now he wa.s fdty-six vears old, there wi ie vounger men 
coming on who had been traiyed in the principles of his 
own school, and he wiis painfully a*’are that he had made 
many enemies in high places, .“still, in spite of all fore¬ 
bodings, he continfievl his researches in fresco-painting, 
ape^ wrote vehement letters to tl’e pa|)ers, pr<*t\-sting 
against the threatened epiployiittnt of (kirnclius ,and 
other German artists. 

During this year Haydon was working iiiterinittentiy 
at two or three large pictures, ‘ Alexamfer compiering Jhe 
Lion,’ ‘ CurVns leaping,into "Vhe GulC and the ‘ Sieg<; of 
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Saragossa,’ for the days were long past when ontf grand 
ctnfposition occupied him for six years/ That the wolf* 
was once again howling at the door is evidenced by 
the entry for Fehluary (J. ‘I got up yesterday,’after 
lying awake for several limfrs with all the old feelings of 
torture at want of money. bill coming due of J?44 
for my boy I'Vapk at Caiu.s. Three coyimissrons for 
d?700 put off tifl ^nevt year. My dear Mary’s health 
broken up. ... I knew if iny debt to'Ui^ lutdr of Cains 
was not ])aid, the mind of my son Frank would be 
destroyed, from hi.s sensitiveness to honour and right. 
As he is 'now, healing third-vear men, I dreaded any 
chock.' In these straits he hastilv painted one Qr two 
small pot-hoiler.s, hoi'roued, deferred, pawned his wife’s' 
watch, and had the satisfaction of bringing his son home 
‘crowned as first-prize man in mathematics.’ Fpr, one 
who was in the toils of the money-lenders,'who w^s only 
living from hand to mouth, and who hatl never made an 


investment in his life, to gi\e his son a university career, 
must he regarfU'd, according to individual feeling, either 
as a proof v*' presumptuous follV or of childlike trust in 


Providimee. 


.\s soon as his |)ietures were off his h.knds, Ilaydon 
began his competition e.artuons of ‘The Curse of Adam 
and I'd e,’and ‘ The I'.ntrv of J'.ilward the Black Prince 
and'King John into London.' lie felt that it was beneath 
his dignity as a painter ef recognised standing to compote 
with t vun'g unknown'men w ho had nothing to lose, }>ijt 
in lu’s ])resent necessities the yhance of winning one of 
the monev prizes was not to be neglected. In the absence 
Af any luerati\e emplovment he was only able to carry 
on .his w ork by pawning his lay-figure, and borrowing 
off hi.s biitterman. ' Small wbiider^that be exclaims : ‘The 
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^greatelt curse that can befall a father in Enj'land js to 
have a son gifted with a passion aiul a genius for high 
art. Thank God with all niv soul and all inv nature, 
iny children have witnessed the harrowing agoifies under 
which I have ever j)aintetl, and the very name of paint¬ 
ing, the very thought of a picture, gives them a hideous 
taste in •their mouths. Thank God. noj, one of my la>ys, 
nor my girl, can draw a straight liiu, even with a ruler, 
mucli Ics^ Without* 6ne.' 

In the course of tliis \ear llaviion began a corre¬ 
spondence with Miss Barrett, afterwards Mrs. Browning, 
with whom he was never persoiiallv ne(pi.iintr(i, tlnuigh 
he knew her tlirougli her pix ins, and througli the allu¬ 
sions to her in the letters of tliiir eominon friend. Miss 
Mitford. 'I’he paper friendship llourished for a time, 
and Havdon, who was a kien judire of eharaeter, reeog- 
niscil th'it here was a littje Donna (,)oixote w hose chivalry 
could be depeiuled on in time of tronlile. More than 
once, wlu'ii thrratened with arrrst, he sent Ju r jiainlings 
and manuseri|)ts, of whieb^ she took ( harge with snbliine 
inilifFercnce to the fact that b\ so doing sue might be 
placing herself vfilhin reach of the aim of the law. One 
of the pictuivs that weie plai ed in her gnaniianship was 
an unfinished portrait of * Wordswoi th musing u|)on 
IlelvtJKn.' Miss Barrett wiu» inspired bv this w mk wjth 
the sonnet beginniiif^: 

‘ W’uritswartti upon II oKrllyn ' • lyi-t tin* ^ 

amlilily rilr)iitr t)i<’ inomitjin Hin<l ' 

and concluding with the fine tribute • 

^ A \ jNioii free 

Ainl noble, Haytlon, batli thiiir art tolea^Ml 
tbi« with ar^<b*inn- air* 
the p(K?t wxi jMM-trv. 
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l>e year 1843 brought, as Haydon’s biographe^points^ • 
oht, ‘ the consummation of what he had so earnestly 
fought for, a competition of native artists to prove their 
capability for executing great monumental and decoVative 
works; but with this came lii/s own bitter disappointment 
at not being among the successful competitors. In all 
his struggles up Ijo this point, Haydon ha«?, thc-consola- 
tion of hope that 'betfer times were coming. But now 
the good time for art was at hand,^cl'he Vas passed 
over. The blow fell heavily—indeed, I may say, was 
mortal. He tried to cheat himself into the»belief that 
the old hostile' inlluences to which he attributed all his 
misfortunes, bad been working here also, and that he 
should yet rise superior to their malice. Ho would not 
admit to himself that his powers were impaired—that he 
was less fit for great achievements irp his art tjwn he 
had been when he painted Solomon and Lazarvs. But 
if he held this opinion, he held it alone. It was apparent 
to all, even tp his warmest friends, that years of harass, 
humiliation, distraction, and ^conflict had enfeebled his 
energies, iuTtl led him to seek’in exaggeration the effect 
he could no longer attain bv well-meaiured force. His 
restless desire to bave a hand in all that' was projected 
for art, had wearied thosc-in authority. He had shown 
himself too intractable to follow, and he had not 
inspired that confidence which might have given him a 
right to lead.’ 

Although Haydon loudly proclaimed his convietjon 
that, in face of the, hostility against him, his cartoons 
,, would not be successfid, even though they were as perfect 
as Raphael's, yet it is obvious that he had not altogether 
relinquished hope, hi «■ letter to his old pupil, Eastlake, 
who was secretary to the Fine Arts Commfssion, he says: 
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api^l to the Royal Commission, to the First ^nl, 
to you the^secretary, to Barry the architect, if I ought 
not to be^indulgetl in my iiereditnry riglit to tio this, 
viz.,''*that when the houses are ready, cartofins done, 
colours njixed, and all at ^leir }>osts, I .shall he allowed, 
employed or not employed, to take the brush, and dip into 
the first colwir, ami put the first t(}uch on the first 
intonaco. If that is not granted,*! 'It haunt every noble 
Lord and *you* tiH*you join "'y disturbed spirit on the 
banks of the Styx.' 

On June 1 Ilavdun placed his two cartoons in West¬ 
minster Hall, and thanked his (iod that 1ft' had lived to 
see that day, adding with uneonseious bla.sphemy, * Sj)are 
my life, () Lord, until I ha\»' shown thy stiength unto 
this generation, thy |)ower unto that which is to come.’ 
'I'hc<Mwiracle (oj which he had secretly hoped, while 
declaring his certainly ^)f failure, did not hap[M n. On 
June 27 he heard from Fast lake that his cart<ions were 
not among those chosen (or rewnr<l. Ilajf stunned by 
the bh)w, anticipated though it had been, he makes but 
few comments on the movs in his .Journal, itrfd tliose are 
written in a cyiTiposed and reasonable tone. ‘ 1 want to 
bed last night in a decent state of anxiety,' he observe*. 

‘ It has given a great shock In mv family, especially to 
my ilgar boy, Frank, and rerivcd all the old horrorp of 
arrc'st, execution, and debt. It is exactly what I expeeti’d, 
and is, I think, inti'iitional. . .* .,I am wounded^ and 
l)^iag ill from confinement, it shook me. *1^0 A 

day of great misery. I said to nui dear love, “ 1 am bot 
included.” Her ex|)res,sion was a study. She said, “ We, 
shall be ruined.’’ I looked up my letters, [lapers, niul 
Journals, ^njl sent,them to my dear .Kj|chylus Barrett.* I 
burnt loads *of private dotters, and prepareil for execu- 
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tion^. Seven pounds was raised on my daughteVs and 
Mary’s dresses.’ 

The three money prizes were awarded to Armitage, 
Cope, and Watts, but it was announced that aj'dther 
cpmpetition, in fresco, would j)e held the following year, 
when the successful competitors would be intrusted with 
the decoration of* the House of Lords. Haydori' did not 
enter for this coiupctilion, but, as will presently appear, 
he refused to allow that he was beateif. • On September 4 
he removed his cartoons from Westminster Hall, with 
the comment: ‘Thus ends the cartoon contend; and as 
the very first linventor and beginner of this mode of 
rousing the people when they were pronounced incapable 
of relishing rclined works of art without colour, I am 
deeply wounded at the insult inflicted. These Journals 
witness under \\hat trials I began them—how I caTid on 
my Creator for His blessing—how I trusted in Him, and 
how I have been degraded, insulted, .and harassed. O 
Lord ! Thou l^nowest best. I submit.’ 

During the year Haydon had (inislied his picture of 
‘ Alexander .md the T.ion,’ which he considered one of his 
finest works, though the British Gallery Aechned to hang 
it, and no patron ottered to buy it. He liad also painted 
for bread and cheese iiniumerable small replicas of 
‘ Niyjoleon at St. Helena’ and the ‘ Duke at Waterloo’ for 
five guineas apiece. By the beginning of 1844 his spirits 
had outwardly revived, thanks to the anodyne of incessant 
labour, and he writes almost in the old buoyant vein : 

‘ Afiothcr day of work, God be thanked ! Put in the sea 
[in “ Napoleon at St. Helena”]; a delicious tint. How 
exquisite is a bare canvas, sized alone, to work on ; how 
the ;Uightest coloqr, thin as water, tells; how it glitters 
in body; how the brush Hies—r-r.ow hero—now there; it 
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seems if fiice, haiuis, sky, thoufiht, ptK'trv, niul expres¬ 
sion were hid fn the handle, and stu nnied out aa "it 
touched the cAimts. What nuif^ic ! wluil tin'I what 
uncrniifT hand and e\e' what power' what 7i gift of 
G(k 1 ! I how, am! am giateful.' On March ‘24 he 
came to tlu* fatal ^ decision to paint his own original 
designs *for the House of Lords in a y ries of six large 
pictures, and exhibit tlu in separnfeK,*a decision founded, 
as he lierie\cn, nil supernaturnl inspiration. 'Awoke' 
this morning,’ Iw writes,' with that soi t of nmlihle whisper 
Socrates, t’ldnmliiis, .and 'I'osso heaid' “ Wh\ do von 
not paint vour own de-igns for the House on your own 
foundation, and exhibit tiicm ' " 1 felt as if there was no 

chance of m\ ever lieing permitted to do tlnni else, 
without control also. I knelt up in mv bed, ami praved 
lieai+ilv to Ip I'jnnplish them, whatevci might Is' the 
L)bstru(Hion. I will be).yn them as m\ next gieat 'works; 
I feel as if thev will be mv last, and I think I shall then 
have done mv dutv. () (iod' bh's tju' beginning, 
progression, and conchi'ion of these six gieat di-signs to 
illustrate the best govt'rnim nt to icgnl.vo' without 
.'ramping the effergics of mankind.' 

In July the frescots sent in for coinjietition were 
L'xhibited in Westminster Hall, and in the result six 
irtisis were commissioned to >h corale the House of I/onls, 
Maelise, Redgrave,^ Dvee, (’ope, Horsley, and 'I'liomas. 

I .sw,’ writes Havdon, 'they ate ^ resol v ed that I, the 
ag-iginator of the whole scheme, shall have nothing* \o do 
with it; so I will (tnisturg in ttyg great (oxl whci'lius 
brought me thus far) Ingin on my own invention* withmit 
?mplov ment.’ 'I’lie first of the serit's was^ Aristide's hooteif 
by the I’opijlaee,’pml the coi^ditioiis i|nder which if v»a« 
tainted arc riescribcd in his annual review of the year’s 
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work ; ‘ I have painted a large Napoleon in four days and 
a^ialf, six smaller different subjects, three Cyrtiuses, five 
Napoleons Musing, tliree Dukes and Copenhagens, George 
IV., and .the Dukf at t\"aterIoo—half done tffifc]— 
published niy lectures — and settled composition of 
Aristides. I gave lectures at Liverpool, sometimes twice 
a day, and lectured at the Royal Institution. I have 
not iieen idle, but bow uiucli more I might have done ! ’ 

In 1845 Ilaydon exhibited Ids piccuiC of‘Uriel and 
Satan’at tlic Academy, and ‘after twenty-two years of 
abuse,’actually received a favourable notice in the Times. 
For the Uriel he was paid I'^OO, but five other pictures 
remained upon his liands, their estimated value amounting 
to nearly a tliousaiul pounds, aiul he was left to work at 
his Aristides with barely ten shillings for current cx])enscs, 
and not a single commission in prospect. ‘ ^Vhat a-^pity 
it is,’ he observes, ‘ that a man of my order—sincerity, 
perhaps genius [in the Journal a private note is here 
inserted, “ not perhups ”], is not employed. What honour, 
what distinction would I not confer on my great country ! 
However, it is my destiny to perform great things, not 
in conseipience of encouragement, but iir^pife of opposi¬ 
tion, and so let it be.’ In the latter part of the year 
came one or two minor pic ' os of good fortune for which 
Ilaydon professed the profpundest gratitude, declaring 
that he was not good enough to deserve such ble.s.sings. 
The King of Hanover bought a Napoleon for I’t’OO, and 
a pujdl came, who paid a like sum as premium. His gop, 
Frank, who bad taken his deg’ce, changed his mind again 
about bis profession, and now ‘ shrank from the publicity 
of the pulpit.’ Ilaydon applied to Sir Robert Peel for 
an appointment for the youth, and Peel, who seems to 
have shown the utmost patience ami kindness in his 
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relatioiis with the iiiifortuiiHte artist, at once ottereJ a 
post in the Reco.-(l OtTice at itit) a year, an offer 
was gla<lly acccptis). 

'rhii.s relieved of innnediate tare, Ha\don --et to work 
on the second j)ietore of his M i les. ‘ Nero pl.ivioe tlie l.vre 
while Rome was huriiino.' 'The efl'ei t of his coiiei ption, 
as he foresaw,it in ills mind’s e\e, was ro terntic that he 
‘Hotterial, tremhled, and perspirid hke a woman, and 
was obliged ti/" >*11 down,' t'luler all the aii\iet\, the 
pressure, and the disajipointment of I la\ don'.s life, it must 
be reineml)‘ri'd that their' were iiioimous eom[H'nsations 
in the shape of dnvs and hours of absoibr'i and satis(ie<l 
emplo\'iK'llt, da\s and hours such as seldom tall to the 
fot of the HM'ra^c aiui soUrilt lioii'solioldtT. 

TIu‘ 1111^ iTitr\ ikloiif Is siifluit lit pi()(»r tlijit IIiiViloM, 

e\e!i wi^his uorst straits, wa^s aliiiovt .is ima li ah ohict I of 
en\ V ai* ot compassion^ ‘Woikiil with sm h iriteiise 
abstraction and di lieht toi el^ht hour', with live minutes 
onlv tor him h. that thnueli In mix ui the noisu s( (lu.uter 
of all I.ondon. I nerer rememlu r laaiini; ;dl ila\ a single 
cart, can lage, knoi k. I i \. hark <d’ man, won, ..i, dog, or 
child. WheTl l«r ame out into the sunshine I said to 
nnself, “ Why, what is all this (lining about ' thoueh it 
lias always been so for the Ui't twrntv-two years, so 
jierfiadlv, delight fully, and intensely Had I been ahst rai ti'd. 
If that 1 k‘ not happiness, what is'‘ 

Hayilon hail now staked all *10' hojies upon the 
ex^ii^ntion in the sjiring of iHKi of tfie first two |nrfnies 
IB his series, ‘ .\ristides ' amU Nero.'^’ If the pdblie tloj ks ii 
to see them, if it aicorded him, as lie expia ted, its enthu¬ 
siastic bU[)port, he hoped that the Comnpssion would be 
shamed into offering him public employment. If, on,tl,e 
other hand, the exhibition^ failed, he must have realised 
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that he would be irretrievably ruined, with all hi's hopes 
for*the future slain. Everything was to be sacrificed to 
th is last grand effort. *■ If I lose this moment for showing 
all my works,’ he Wiites, ‘ it can never occur again'; ■ My 
fate hangs on doing as I oi’ight,and seizing moments with 
energy. I shall never again have the opportunity of 
connecting myself with a great ])i'iblie commission by 
opposition, and irtcix'sting the public by the contrast. 
If I miss it, it will be a tide not taketi r,'?! the flood.’ 

By dint of begging and borrowing, the money was 
scraped together for the opening expenses of ihe exhibi¬ 
tion, and Ilavdon composed a sensational descriptive 
advertisement in the hope of attracting the public. The 
private view was on April 4, when it rained all tlay, 
and only four old friends attended. On April (5, 
Easter ^Monday, the public was adndttetl, bufi^ n»ly 
twentv-one availed themselves of the privile<e.‘. For 
a few days llaydon went on hoping against hope that 
matters would improve, and that John Bull, in whose 
support he had trusted, would rally round him at last. 
But Tom ''’luuub was exhibiting next door, and the 
historical painter had no chance agaenst the pigmy. 
The people rushed by in their thousands to visit Tom 
Thund), but few stopped to inspect ‘Aristides’ or 
‘Nero.’ ‘They push, they fight, they scream, they 
faint,’ writes llaydon, ‘they see my bills, my board.s, my 
caravans, and don't rerd them. Their eyes arc open, but 
theit (■•'-iise is shut. It is an in.sanity, a rabies, a madness, 
a furor, a (tream. Tom Thumb had 12,000 people last 
week, B. R. llaydon 133i (the half a little girl). Ex¬ 
quisite taste of the English people! . . . {Majj \8th) I 
closed my exhibition this day, and lost Tl 11, 8s. lOd. 
No man can aeciiie me of Showing les.s energy, less spirit, 
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less genius than I did tweni v-six years ngt>. I have, not 
decayed, ljut tho^vooplc have hceii corrupUsl. I am the 
same, they are not; and I (lave siiU'eiasl in eoiisecjnence.’ 

Ill defiance of this shipwreck of al! Ins hopes, and the 
heavy liabilities that luing about hi' neek, tlii' lialomit- 
able spirit bv-gan the third picture of his iinappreeiattal 
series, ‘Alfred and the First British'Jury.' He had 
large sums to Jiav in the coining nioiuh, and only a few 
shillings in the'tu.use, w ith no eoinnii'sions in |uos|)ect. 
He sends up passionate and despairing petitions that 
(iod will help him in his dreadful necessities, will raise 
him friends from sources invisilih’, and juiahle him to 
finish I-IS last and greatest works. ,\ppcals foi help to 
JLfOrd Broiighain, the Duke of Iteaufoi I, and Sir Boherl 
I’cel hioiight onh one response, a ( heipa loi l ot) fioin 
I’cel, sw liuli was nierelv a droji in the o<ean. Day by 
day wen' b\, and still in^ coniini'sioiis came in. no oilers 
for any of the large pictures he had on hand. Haydon 
began to lose contideiice in his abilitv to Iniish his series, 
and with him loss of self-conhdeiice was a fata 1 sign. '1 he 
June w eat her was hot, he was out of hi a 11 h, and unable to 
sleej) at night, but he declined to send foi a doctor. His 
biain grew lonliised. and al last even the jiower to work, 
that jiower wdilch for him had ejielt jii ale and hajijaness 
throughout Ins whole life, seemed to he leaving him. 

Dll June IG he writes • I sat from two till live staring 
at mv jiictiire liki' an idiot, m\ brain [iressed down by 
anjiet V, and the an,\ioiis looks of mv dear .Mary afid the 
children. . . . Dearest Marv, with a womans jiassii/n, 
wishes mo at once to sloji ji.ivmenf. and close the whole 
thing. I will not. I will finish mv six ender llie bliss¬ 
ing of (iod, reduce m\ exjieiysc-., and hojie His morcy 
will not desert'me, but bring me through in health and 
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vigour, gratitude and grandeur of soul, to the end.’ The^ 
end was nearer than he thought, for eve5i Hay4on’s brave 
spirit could not battle for ever with adverse fate, and 
the collapse, when it came, was sudden. The last-f'<^o or 
three entries in the .Journal are melancholy reading. 

'■June 18.—O God, bless me through the evils of this 
day. My landlord, Newton, called. I said, “I see a 
quarter’s rent in' thy face, but none from me.” I 
appointed to-morrow night to see hhn, and lay before 
him every iota of my position. Good-hearted Newton ! 
I said, “ Don’t put in an execution.” “ Nothing of the 
sort,” he'replied, half hurt. I sent the Duke, Words¬ 
worth, dear Fred and Mary’s heads to Miss Ba'-rett to 
protect. I have the Duke’s boots and hat. Lord Grey’s 
coat, and some more heads. 

''20th .—D God, bless us through all the evils.cf this 
day. Amen. 

‘ 21.vh—Slept horribly. Frayed in sorrow, and got up 
in agitation. . 

‘ 22nd .—God forgive me. Amen. 

FINIS 

OF 

R. R. IIAYDGN. 

‘ “ Stu'li’Ii 1110 no liingor oil this rough uorlil /.oir.' 

'i'liis last enlia jWas made between ten and eleven 
o'clocK on the morning of .June tlS. Ilaydon had,ri^cn 
earlv, and gone out, to a guninaker's in Oxford Street, 
^ where he bought a pair of jiistols. After breakfast, 
he asked his wiF' to go and sjiend the day with an old 
ftie<id, and ha\iijg afl'ectio^iately embraced her, shut him¬ 
self in his painting-room. i\Jrs. Ilaydon left the house, 
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and an hour later ^liss Ilavdon wont down to the >(ydi(>, 
intending to try hiul console her father in his anxieties. 
She found ^hiin stretched on tlu' fhM)r in front of his 
unfimVitsl |)ictmi‘ of ' Alfred and tlu- First .Inrv.' a 
bullet-wojind in his head, i 4 id a frigidful gash across his 
throat. A ra/.or and a small pistol la\ hv his side. On 
the table were-his Journal, open at the last page, letters 
to his wife and childnii, his will, made that morning, and 
a |>a|K'r iieaileo. *' Last thoughts of B. R. Haxdon; 
half-piust ten.' These few lines, with their allusions to 
\Vellingtor.'and Napoleon, are i harai tcristic of the mnn 
"ho had painted tlu' two great soldiers .a -Aaire of times, 
and lonJicd up to them as his heroes and exemplars. 

‘.No man should use certain e\il for |>rolml)le good, 
liouexer great the ohject.' so the\ run. ‘ L\il is the pre- 
rog.atL*’ of the Deity. Wd llington iiexer iist-d evil if t lu' 
good "as not cert.ain. .Napoleon had no sm h scruples, and 
I fiair the gli Iter of Ills genius rat her da//li d me. Itut had 
I been encour.ageil, nothing lint gooil "ouhl have come 
from me, hei ause hen cm ouragi d I paid < \ < i \ liod\ ( Jod 
forgi \ e me the e \ il tor the sake of the ^ood ‘ A nu n 

Ihis tiagie ydiiehision to a still nioii tr.ign lareer 
creattil a profound sensation in soeietv, and ininiense 
crowds folhiwed the historical jia.litel tohlsgraM-. Among 

all hi.s friends, |)erha|)s fV" wcu' more aHei ted liv Ills di i-tli 
than one who had never looked upon his f.ai <■—his ‘ilear 
vKschvlus Barrett, as he ealhd hei . ( ertain it is that, 
with jthe intuition of gemns, Lli/.alieth Barrett under- 
sto(«l, apjireciated, anil 111 . 1111 * allowiyieis for the nnh(>|ipy 
man more completely th.an was possible to any other of 
his conteni[lor.aries. ( lear-sighted to ihis faults and 
weaknesses, her chiyalrous spiri^ took up arms in liefimce 
of his condiVf, e\en again»l the strictures of her poct- 
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lover. ‘The dreadful death of poor Mr. Haydon the 
artist,’ she wrote to her friend Mrs. Martin, .a few days 
after the event, ‘ has quite u])sct me. I than^L God that 
I never saw him—poor gift,pd Haydon. . . . No artist is 
left behind with equal largeness of poetical ccnception. 
If the hand had always obeyed the poul, he would have 
been a genius of the first order. As it is, lie lived on the 
slope of genius, artd could not be steadfast and calm. 
His life was one long agony of self-assctlion. Poor, poor 
Haydon ! See how tlie world treats those who try too 
openly for its gratitude. “ Tom Thumb for ever” over 
the heads of its giants.’ 

‘ Could any one —could iny okui lumd even have averted 
xvhat has happened?' she wrote to Robert Browuiing on 
June 24, 184(). ‘ My head and heart have ached to-day 

over the inactive hand. But for the moipent it :vi,s out 
of my power, and tlien I neve- fancied this case to be 
more than a ])icce of a continuous case, of a habit fixed. 
Two years ago he sent me boxes and pictures precisely 
so, and took them back again—poor, poor Haydon!— 
as he will hot this time. . . . Also, I have been told 
again and again (oh, never by ipni, my I'eloved) that to 
give money there, was to drop it into a hole in the ground. 
But if to liave dropj)ed it so, dust to dust, would have 
saved a living man—what then P . . . Some day when 
I have the heart to look for it, you shall see his last note. 
I uqderstand now .that there arc touches of desperate 
pathos—but never could he have meditated self-dcstruc- 
tidir while writing tlwit note. He said he should write 
six more lectures—six more volumes. He said he was 
painting a new background to a picture which made him 
f^ebas if his .soul.Jiad wings . . . and, he repeated an old 
phra.se of his, which I had heard from him often before, 
^ 84 
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i and wSich now rings hollowly to the cars of niy menicyy— 
that hecouldni om/ xi'Oii/Jn't die. Strange and dreadful!’ 

Directly after Ilnydon's death a |)iihlie nKH.'ting of his 
friends and patnins wius hejd, at wliieh a considenihle 
sum was. suhscrilKcl for (Jic henelit of liis widow aiul 
daughter. Sir HoIktI IWl, besides sending iintnediate 
help, reconmiundisl the Oiieen to bestow a small {wnsion 
on Mrs. Haydon. The dead man's debts amounted to 
i.’3000, ^afid his 'assets eonsisteil ehiellv of uiiNdi-able 
pictures, on most of which Ins creditors had liens. In his 
will was a’claiisc to the ell'cct that ' I have manmicripts 
anti memoii-s in the possession of .Miss Barrett, of 50 
WimjMile Street, in a chest, whuh I wish I.ongmnn to be 
consulted about. My memoirs are to isijo ; IIIV journals 
will supjilv the re.st. 'I'lie st\le, the mdividuality of 
Hicl;.mdsoii, whieli 1 wish not eiii tailed by an editor.' 
Miss Mitford was asked to edit the l.ife, but fell herself 
unetjual to the task, which was (iiiallv inlrusleti to 
Mr. Tom 'I’liylor. 

llaydon's .l/eamir.v, compiled from Ills autobiogmphy, 
journals, and correspondent e, npjuaud iii lb."):!, the name 
year that saw^_ the jiubheation of 1-ord .lohu ilusseirs 
l.if'c of ’rhonui\ Moon.. 'I’o the gri at astonishment of 
both critics and public, Ilavdi-.i's story jiroved the more 
interesting of the two. ‘ llavdon's book is the work of 
the )ear,' write.s .Miss .Milford. ‘It has entirtdy stopfaal 
the sale of Moore's, which really might have laon written 
bv (j Court newspaper or a Court milliner,'^ Again, the 
Athciuium, A more imjeirtial witm+ss, asks, ‘ Who would 
have thought that the Life of Ilaytioii would turn out,, 
a more sterling and intere.sting addition to English 
biography than t^e Life of ^loore.^'. But the highest 
testimony t)**tlic merits of the book as a human lioeiiment 
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conics from Mrs. lirnwning, ^vho wrote to Miss Mitford 
v/l ufarcb 19, 1854, ‘ Oh, I have just bden reading poor 
Haydon’s biograpliy. 'J’bcre is tragedy! Jlie pain of. 
it one can hardly sliake ofj‘. Surely, surely, wrong "'as 
done somewhere, w'hen the \\()rst is admitted of. Haydon. 
For himself, looking forward beyoiul tlie grave, I seem to 
understand that "all things, wlien most bitter,* worked 
ultimate good to him, for that sublime arrogance of his 
wouhi have been fatal perhaps to the moral'nature, if 
further developed l)y success. But for the nation we had 
our duties, and we should not sull'er our ter^chers and 
originators to iink thus. It is a hook written in blood of 
the heart. Poor Haydon!’ Mr. 'Baylor’s LiA‘ was 
supplemented in 1874 hy Ilaydon’s ('onrspundenve umf 
Tahlc-talk, together with a Mi iiuiir written in a tone of 
([uerulous com|)laint, hy his second son, I'lederick, >v!io, it 
may he noted, had been tiismissed from the puhlimscrvice 
for puhlishing a letter to Mr. (Iladstone, entitled Our 
OJfif'ud.s at the Home Of/ice, and whodieil in the Bethlehem 
Hospital i!i 1886. His ehler brother, B'rank, committed 
suicide in 18(^7. “ 

On the sid)jcct of Havdon’s merits as ,i painter the 
opinion of his contemporaries swung from one extreme to 
another, while that of posterity perhaps has scarcely 
allowed him such credit ;is was his due. It is certain 

f 

that he was considered a youth of exlr.iordinary ])romise 
hy his colleagues, \Vdkie, Jackson, and Sir George 
Beauindnt, yet theic were not wajiting critics who declared 
tlutt.his early picturcv‘ Dentatus,’ was an absurd mass of 
vulgarity and distortion. B'oreign artists who visited his 
studio urged him to go to Rome, where he was assured 
that^patrons and puj)ils would flock round him; while, 
on tilt other hand, ho was described by a md.vc critic (in 
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the ifuarterh/ Hex'h-u') ns one t)f the most liefccliM- 
painters,of the \la_v, who luui reoeivisl mon' pt'euiiintv 
assistance, more ituiul^'iiee, more hlHnililv, ami more 
chafi\^ than aiiv otlier artist ever *lnanl of. But the 
best criljeism of his powders, thou|^li it searcelv lakes 
into account the j'ift of imaf^ination wliieli ns-eiveil so 
many tfilnites. from tlie poets, is tliiTt contritmted to 
Mr. I'avlor's biof^rafiliv 1)\ .Mr. Watt 1 ,*11. 

‘'I'he crtarndfthss^ies of 1 lav don's art,' lie writes,* ajipear 
to me to be great determination and power, knowledge, 
and efi'roitteiv. . . . llavdon n|(pears to have sneeeeded 
as often as hedisplav' aiiv real aiixnlv to do so, but 
one in struck with the extraoidinarv discrepaiuv of 
dirt'erent parts of the wotk, ns though, liored by a fixed 
attention that had taken him out ot himself, vet higlilv 
appiaydiiig the result, he hud serawhil and daubed his 
brush%bout in a sort o/ intoxuation of self-gloiv. . . . 
In llavilon's work there is not siitlieient forgetfulness of 
self to disarm entieisin of personalilv Ills pu'liires are 
itiemselv'es autoliioi.;raphleal notisol the must interesting 
kind; but their want of bi aid \ lepel, and then want of 
modesty e'Jasjifrates. I’erhaps linn |)iiiHl|ial eliarae 
teristie is lack of delieai \ and relniemenl ol eXeiiitmn. 
While desei ibing Ilavdoii s toneh as woollv, his suilaies 
a.s disagreeable, anil his diaperle- ?is di lien nt indignilv, 
Mr. Watts admits that hi' expiessnni ol aiiatoinv and 
general pereejitlon ot lorin an the Is st bv far that eaii 
i^e^found in the I'.nglish sehoo I 11 a\ don lidd looki d 
forward in full eontidenee to the favoiirafile verdl.d of 
jKisteritv, and loan honourabh position in the National 
liallery for the big eanvasis that had bieii iiegheted bv 
his eontcmpoiaril s. ft m not the h ast of bli ' little 
ironies thV-' wliili- not a single work of lii,s now hangs in 
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the National Gallery, his large picture of ‘ Curtius feaping 
iifto tlie Gulf’ occupies a prominent pftsition in one of 
Gatti’s restaurants.1 

As a lecturer, a theoriscr^ and a po|)ulariscr of hts'art, 
Haydon lias just claims U) grateful remembrance. 
Though driven to paint pot-boilers for the support of his 
family, he never oeascd to jneacli the'gospel of high art; 
he was among the trst to recognise and acclaim the tran¬ 
scendent merits of the Elgin Marbles f' bOiejoiced with a 
personal joy in the purchase of the Angerstcin collection 
as the nucleus of a National Gallery; he ssorned the 
ignoble fehrs of some of his colleagues lest the newly- 
started winter exhibitions of old masters should injure 
their professiomtl prosjiects; he u.sed his interest at Court' 
to have Raphael’s cartoons brought up to London for the 
benefit of students and public; he advocated the estab¬ 
lishment of local schools of design, and, through his 
lectures and wrilings, helped to raise and educate the 
taste of his country. 

Haydon has j)ainted his own character and tempera¬ 
ment in such--vivid colours, tha‘ scarcely a touch need be 
added to the portrait. lie was an original thinker, a 
vigorous writer, a keen observer, but from liis youth up a 
disproportion was (>\idcntt in the structure of his mind, 
that pointed only tocCclearlv to insanity. Ilis judgment, 
as iNir. Tavlor observes, vas essentiallv unsound in all 
matters where he himstdf was persoinXllv interested. His 
vanit'^'^tlinded him throughout to the quality of his own 
woi^c^ the ainount of,intluen«e he could wield, and the 

^ ^ Three of llaydon'.s pictures, liowcver, arc the j»ropcity of ihc nation. 
Two, the ‘ Lazarus and ‘M:\y-day,’ ])elont; to the National Gallery, 
bu^ Jiavo been lent to i^rovincial L^allcnes. One, the ‘Christ in the 
fiardert'' beloni^s to the'South Kcn’.tnpjton Museu.n, Itut Iiccn stored 
away, 
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of the public 'jnipiithy Hint lu- oxcite<l. Ibywiis 
essentially religious in tein])crament, lh(>ut;li his reli;;io*i 
yr&s so assojti\e and I'^otistical in t\j>e lliat those who 
hold with Rosalba that where,there is no modi sly there 
can be no.religion,' nii^bt [>e inclined to deny its exist¬ 
ence, i’rom the very outset of ids eareer llaydon took 
up the attitud* of a niissionary of lii^li Ail in I'dij^land 
and tlurewith the expectation oT In’in); crowned and 
enriched its‘1 iie’st and Kino Hy eluii); to the 1 m'- 
lief that a man who dc\oled htniself to the praetice of 
a high anci ennobling art ought to be sup|iorted by a 
gniteful countr\. or at le.ist In gem rous ji.itrons, and he 
could i»eser be made to lealise that Ail n a stein and 
jealous mistress, who demamb maleiial sacntices from 
her votaries in exchange for spintual iompi ii'ations. If 
a inai*(U'sires to creal e a new ei .i in tin ail of Ills country, 
he must* be prepared to Iw^ni a moii.istie life in u garret . 
but if, like llaydon, he allow-, liim,ilf ji wife and ' igbt 
children, and |irofe'se,, to be unable to live,on fne liiin- 
lired a year, he must (ondesiemi to the jiaiiiling of 
portraits and |)ot boih i- i'l’ln publn (annOI be fore< d 
to supiiort what,it neilln r umh istands nor admires, .and, 
in a deiiKH'i atie s| ate, I he (io \ ei niueiil is bound to e<insult 
the taste of its m isters. 

H ayjion s tinanci.al i inb.arra.ssiin nts win pi rliups tjie 
least of his trials. As has hi en sein, he had falhn into 
the hands of the monev lenders ih n-uly \oulh,and he 
ha<j pever Ih-cii ,abh' to extricate himself fioiii Iheir 
clutches. But so many of his fra uds and eolleagiios — 
(iImIwih, lyi igli Hunt, and Sir Thomas I Jiw rcliee among 
others—were in the same po-ition, I h.at !I;i\don must 

* Ros.iMia sai'l nf Sif G silri y Km 1 ii r^‘ I i., rnan ...in have r.-/n l^en, 

for he li.iv r.o nr -V , ) ■ 
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hav^ felt he was insolvent in excellent company. As long 
as he was able to keep himself out of prison and the 
bailiffs out of his house, he seems to have cor^idered that 
his affairs were positively flourishing, and at their worst 
his financial difficulties alone would never have driven 
him to self-destruction, Mrs. Browning was surely right 
when she wrote';—‘The more I think the more I am 
inclined to conclude that the money irritation was merely 
an additional irritation, and that the'despair, leading to 
revolt against life, had its root in disappointed ambition. 
The world did not recognise his genius, and he punished 
the world by withdrawing the light. . . . All the audacity 
and bravery and self-calculation, which drew <on him 
so much ridicule, were an agony in disguise—he could 
not live without reputation, and he wrestled for it, 
struggled for it, kicked for it, forgetting grace of Attitude 
in the pang. When all was vain he went Kiad and 
died. . . . Poor Ilaydon ! Think what an agony life 
was to hini,.s() constituted !—his own genius a clinging 
curse! the fire and the clay in him seething and <juench- 
ing one another!—the man seeing maniacally in all men 
the assassins of his fame ! and with tfie whole world 
against him, struggling for the thing tliat was his life, 
through day and nig'.d, in thoughts and in dreams 
, t . struggling, stifling, breaking the hearts of the 
creatures dearest to him, in the conflict for which there 
wa^ no victory, though he could not choose but fight it. 
Tell'’hic if Laocoon’s anguish was not as an infant’s slc>ep 
comparctl to this.’ < 

Ilaydon wrote his own cpita]ih, and this, which he, at 
least, believed to be an accurate summary of his misfor- 
\tnes and their cause, may fitly close tliis brief outline of 
his troubled life :— 
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‘Hkrk 

Lieth rut! Bi)i)v 

OK 

BKNJAMIN UOIIEU'I' ■jIA\J5()N. 

An KngW'.h Historical Painter, who, in a struggle to 
make the People, the Ix-gislature, the Nobility, aiul the 
Sovereign oT England give due dignity and rauk to the 
highest Art, which has ever languislu'd, and, until the 
Oovernfnent intert'eres, c'ver «ill languisli in Ivngland, 
fell a Vietiin to his ardour and his lo\c of country, an 
evidence that to seek the Is'iielit of your country by 
tellinJJ <he 'Prgth to Po«»r, is a eritne that can only he 
expiated by the ruin aiuKlesli uction ol’ thi> Man who is 
80 patriotic and so imprudent. 

‘ He was born at Plymouth, !2()th of January ITSh, 
and died oti tlu’ [2!2nd of June] 1^1 Ki], believing in 
Christ ns the^Mediator .and*AdvyeatT of .M.inkind • - 
0 

‘ “ varums ilU tlic IVunlcr’'' life a'scail, 

Kn\y, tlic Pt^oiiaihi tiic.lail 




LADY MOlUJAN 

(SVDNEY OWENSON) 
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' WiiA'iV ask-- lyuly Morj^an in her ot aiitohio- 

grapliv, ‘ wliiit lias a woman to do ivilli dates? Cold, 
falst', erroneous dates I Her poetical idios\nerasv, ealeu- 
lated epochs, would inajhe the most nal oral |)oint> of 
refereiKV in a woman's anTohiograplnThe matter-of- 
fact Saxon uould hard I v know how to set ahout ealeulal- 
ing a pcKdical i<lios\ iierasy l)\ epochs, la^t our ('eltie 
heroine was eipial to the task , at an\ laie, she ahstained 
so carefullv throughout hei; career (rom alUunni'eessary 
allusion to wBa^ she called ‘vulgar eras." that the dale 
of her birth remained a scen t, i veii from la r bitterest 
enemies. Her untiring jK-rseeut'^f^Jolm \\ ilson ('roker, 
dc'clared that Sydney Owenscyf was T»orn in 1775, wlple 
the Dn tioiianj o/ Satioiuil liu)^raph}j more g.allaiitl v gives 
the date as 17K.‘5, with a ipiery. • Jtut as .Sir Charles 
Morgan was born in the latter y<ar, and j^s his*‘wife 
•a^ncxl to a few years' senitiritv. n*' shall probably; lie 


doing her no injustice if we place the important event 
Ixitween 1778 and 1780. J 

Lady Morgan's detestation for dates Aas accompn^«k'<+ 
by a vivid i(1»agination, ay inaccurate^meiijorv, and a 
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constitutional inability to deal with hard facto. Hence, 
fier biographers have found it no eas^ task to grapple 
with the details of her career, her own picturesque, high- 
coloured narrative being not invariably in accof3'*^th 
the prosaic records gathered .^from contemporary sources. 
For example, according to the plain, unvarnished state¬ 
ment of a Saxoh chronicler, Lady *Morgan’s father was 
one Robert Ma^wen, who was bom in 1744, the son 
of poor parents in Connaught. H?*was educ/ited at a 
hedge-school, and on coming to man’s estate, obtained 
a situation as steward to a neighbouring* landowner. 
But, having ieen inspired with an unquenchable passion 
for the thea^, he presently threw up his post, and 
through the influence of Goldsmith, a ‘ Connaught cousin,’ 
he obtained a footing on the English stage. 

'^Jlie Celtic version of this ^tory, as dictated b}*Lady 
Morgan in her old age, is immeasurably superior', and at 
any rate deserves to be true. Early in the eighteenth 
century, so (uns the talc, a hurling-match was held in 
Connaught, which was attended by all the gentry of the 
ncighbourlKSOd. T^e Queen of Beauty, who gave away 
the prizes, was Sydney Croflon Beil, granddaughter of 
Sir Malby Crofton of Longford House. The victor of 
the hurling-match \^>jWaltcr MacOwen, a gentleman 
according to the genealogy of Connaught, but a /armer 
by position. Young, strong, and handsome, MacOwen, 
like Orlando, overtbrdw more than his enemies, with the 
result'that^resently there was an elopement in the neigh- 
bdurhootl, and an unpardonable mhalliaiicc in the CroftSH 
family. The marriage does not appear to have been a very 
happy one, sinc\ MacOwen continued to frequent all the 
ftiK^and hurlingmatches of the country-side, but his wife 
consoled hyjself for his neglect by cultivating h^r musical 
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|nd poetical gifts. She cotnpoted Irish songs and melc^iet, 


*ira HO.liiT:. 




the Valley, * Her only son Robert inherited his fkther’s 
pxxl' looks and his mother’s, artistic talents, and was 
Mlucat^ by the joint efforts, of the Protestant clergyman 
uid the Roman Catholic priest. 

When 4he bpy wdfe about seventeen, a rich, eccentric 
itranger named Blake arrived to take''possession of the 
Castle of Ardfr/. «*l'he new-comer, who was a musical 
sroateur, presently discovered that there was a young 
^nius in the neighbourhood, .''truck by the beauty 
of Robert MacOwen’s voice, ]\Ir. Blake offered to take 
the youth into his own household, and educate him for 
i liberal profession, an offer that wits joyfully accepted by 
Clasagh-na-Vallagh. The patron soon tired of Connaught, 
and carried off his proU'gt’ to I.ondon, where he placed 
him under Dr. Worgan,>the famous blind organist of 
Westminster Abbey. At home, voung MneOwen's 
dutic's were to keep his employer's nccouyts, to carve 
at table, and to sing Irish melodics to his guests. He 
was taken up by his distiyit kinsnmn, (lokismith, who 
introduced hlm^ to the world ‘iiehind the scenes, and 
encouraged him in his aspirations after a theatrical 


Among the young Irishman s ned" acrpiaintances i^as 
Madame Weichsehpn'wja donna of His Majesty’s 'I’heatre, 
and mother of the *niore celebrarlejl Mrs. Billington. 


The lady occasionally studied her roles under I)f. Wot'gan, 
^djen MacOwen played the part J)f stage-lover, und, 
being of an inflammable disposition, spe-edily developed 


into a real one. I’his love-affair wa^ihe cause of a 
sudden reverse of fortune. During Blake’s abi^ce^ 
from town, Robert accompanied Madame ^eichsyl to 
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Vauxhall, where she was engaged to sing a duet. Her 
professional colleague failing to appear^ young MacOwen 
was persuaded to undertake the tenor part, which he 
did with pronounced sucpcss. But unfortunately Mr. 
Blake, who had returned unexpectedly from Ireland, 
was among the audience, and was angered beyond all 
forgiveness by this premature d!but. ^ When Robert 
went home, he'^oudd his trunks ready packed, and 
a letter of dismissal from his pfifrdh awaiting him. 
A note for £S00, wliich accompanied the fetter, was 
returned, and the prodigal drove off to his AJousin Gold¬ 
smith, who, with characteristic good-nature, took him 
in, and prorated liim his interest with the theatrical 
managers. 

According to I.ady Morgan’s account, Robert Owenson, 
as he now called himself in deference to the prevailing 
prejudice against both the Ir'^h and the Scotc.h, was at 
once introduced to Garrick, and allowed to make his 
(Mbut in the part of Tamerlane. But, from contemporary 
evidence, it is clear that he had gained some experience 
in the provinces before he made his first appearance on 
the London boards, wtibn his Tamerlane was a decided 
failure. Garrick refused to allow him a second chance, 
but after further pro\ incial touring, he obtained another 
I^)ndon engagemefit, an'd appeared with success in such 
parts as Captain Macheath, Sir Lucius O’l'rigger, and 
Major O’Flaherty• 

Owcnstyi had been on the stage some years when 
hb. fell in love witf\ Miss Jane Hill, the daughte’r 
respectable burgess of Shrewsbury. The worthy Mr. 
Hill refused His consent to his daughter’s marriage with 
'*a» .actor, but me dashing jeune premier, like his father 
befqre him, earned off his bride by’ night, and married 
OH 
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her at Lichfield before her irate parent could ov^q^tal^ 
them. Miss HiM was a Methodist by persuasion, and 
hated the ^leatro, thouglj she loved her player. She 
inducM her husband to renounce ids profession for a 
time, and to ap|>ear only at concerts and oratorios. 
But the stage-fever was in his blood, and after a short 
retirement, we, find *hini, in 1771, investing a part of 
his wife's fortune in a share in the Cmw Street Theatre, 
Dublin, wlh'rc he shade his first np|)earancc with great 
success in his favourite part of Major O'l'laherty, one 
of the characters in t'uinberland's comedy, The Wexl 
Indian. He remained one of the pillars af this theatre 
until when Ityder, the patentee, lifkiame a bank¬ 

rupt. Owenson was then engaged by Hichard Daly to 
perform at the Smock Alley Theatre, and also to fill the 
jKJst ^ssistant-mannger. , 

By this time* Sydney h«<tl made her lippearance in the 
world, arriving on Christmas Day in some uns|)c<’ifie<l 
year. According to one authority she was iM)rn on ship¬ 
board during the passage from Ilolvhead to Dublin, but 
she tells us herself that she )/>■&» born ^t her fethcr's house 
in Dublin duflngfi Christmas lfhn(|uet, at which most of 
the leading wits and literary celel^ities of the capital 
were present. The whole paity was bidden to her 
christening a month later, and, £dwaM Ly.saght, equally 
famous as a lawyer and an improvisatorc, undertook to 
make the necessary vo^s in her naTn«. In spite of this 
brilliant send-off, Sydney was not destined to i)rin^jJood 
•fortune to her father’s houle. A .Tew years after ii%r 
birth Owenson. having quarrelled with Daly, invested his 
savings in a tumble-down building knr^n as the Old 
Music Hall, which he restored, ancj,' re-named 
National Thrtrtre.* The sq^son opened witlj » grand 
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(jati®nal performance, and everything promised well, 
when, like a bomb-shell, came the announcement that 
the Government had granted to Richard D^ly an exclu¬ 
sive patent for the performance of legitimate d^arna in 
Dublin. Mr. Oweiison was, thus obliged to close bis 
theatre at the end of bis first season, but he received 
some compensation for his losses, and was offered a re¬ 
engagement under Daly on favourable terms, an offer 
which he had the sense to accept. *' ’ 

A short period of comparative calm and freedom from 
embarrassment now set in for the Owenson family. Mrs. 
Owenson was' a careful motlier, and extremely anxious 
about the eduavtion of her two little girls, Sydney and 
Olivia. There is a touch of pathos in the picture of the 
prim, methodistical English lady, who hated the dirt and 
slovenliness of her husband’s {leoplc, was shocked at their 
jovial ways and free talk, looked upon all Papist* as con¬ 
nections of Antichrist, and hoped for the salvation of man¬ 
kind through the form of religion patronised by I.ady 
Huntingdon. She was accustomed to hold up as an 
example to her littlt girls tlm career of a certain model 
child, the daughter of a distant kinsSnan, Sir Rowland 
Hill of Shropshire, ,^'1'bis ap[)alling infant had read the 
Bible twice through befpre she was five, and knitted all 
the stockings worn by hcr/athcr’s coachman. The lively 
Sydney detested the memory of her virtuous young kins¬ 
woman, for she had great difficulty in mastering the art 
of rekdinf^, though she learned ea.sily by heart, and could 
imitate almost anyUiing she saw. At a very early age* 
she could go through the whole elaborate process of 
hair-dressing, ^om the first papillote to the last puff 
“of* the powder-giachine, and amused herself by arrang¬ 
ing iher ftyther's old wigs ip one of the 'windows, under 
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the inscription, ‘ Sydney Owenson, System, Totc^ and 
Peruke Maker.’ * 

Mr. Owepson found his friends among all the wildest 
wits 6^ Dublin, but his wife’s ^society was strictly limited, 
both at the Old Music yall, part of which had Ix'en 
utilised as a dwelling, and at the counfry villa that her 
husband* ha<l iaken for her at Drumcoiulnx. Yet she 
does not apjx,*ar to have permittetf her religious prejudices 
to intcrfcfe witli Jfer social relaxations, since her three 
chief intimates at this time were the Rev. Charles 
Macklin (nc[)hew of the actor), a great performer on the 
Irish pipes, who had la'cii di.smissi'd from^his curacy for 
jdaying out the congregation on his favoiiyite instrument; 
a Methodist preacher who had come (»\ei on one of I July 
H untingdon’s missions; and adesuil priest, who, his order 
being j)roscrilx'd in Ireland, was li\ing in concealment, 
and irf want, it wils Ih'Ii^vci!, of the necessaries of life. 
Thes<; thii-e regular!v fre<|uented tlie Old Music Mali, 
where points of faith were fna ly disenssi (l,,Mrs. Owenson 
holding the position of IVotistunt I’ojH- in tin- little 
circle. In order that the (yscnssions^niight•.lol 1 h' nnjiro- 
litable, the (Titl^etlic servants weTi' soinetnin b permitted to 
stand at the thnir, and gatluT uji^the crumbs of theo¬ 
logical wisdom. 

Female visitors were few, one of the most regidar 
lx?ing a younger sister of Olixer Goldsmith, who liv<'<l 
with a grocer brother in a litth‘*shop which was after¬ 
wards occupied by the father of'riiomas AVnire.*^ Miss 
GioliJsmith wa.s a plain, littlf- ohl laJy, who always carried 
a long tin ca.se, containing a rouleaux of Dr. (ioldsmith's 
portraits, which she ofl'ered for sale. , Sydney much 
preferred her father’s friends, more es|>gcially his mu.ricai 
associate, sUtsli as Giordani the conijioser, ami Fisher the 
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violi^jist, who spent most of tlieir time at his house 
during their visits to Dublin. The children used to hide 
under the table to liear them make music, and picked up 
many melodies by car. When Mr. Owenson was. asked 
why he did not cultivate his daughter’s talent, he replied, 
‘If I were to cultivate their talent for music, it might 
induce them some day to go upon the stage, and’I would 
rather buy them a sieve of black cockles to cry about the 
streets of Dublin than .see them the'first primal, donnas 
of Europe.’ 

The little Owensons possessed one remarkable play¬ 
fellow in the shape of Thomas Dermody, the ‘ wonderful 
boy,’ who was regarded in Dublin as a second Chatterton. 
A poor scholar, the son of a drunken country school¬ 
master, who turned him adrift at fourteen, Dermody had 
wandered up to Dublin, paying his way by reedting 
poetry and telling stories to Ids humble entertainers, 
with a few tattered books, one shirt, and two shillings for 
all his worldly goods. He first found employment as 
‘librarian’ at a cobbler’s stall, on which a few cheap 
books were ex'^sosed for sale. Later, he got employment 
as assistant to the scene-pflinterat the Thaatre Royal, and 
here he wrote a cleve^^poem on the leading performers, 
which found its way'^nto the green-room. Anxious 
to spe the author, th^ company, Owenson amongst them, 
invaded the painting-room, where they found the boy- 
poet, clad in rags. Ids' hair clottcxf with glue, his face 
smear'fcd with paint, a pot of si/e in one hand and a brush 
in Che other. The sympathy'of the kind-hearted players 
was aroused, and it was decided that something must be 
done for youthful genius in distress. Owenson invited 
'the boy to his hoi'se, and, by way of testing his powers, 
set him to write a poetical theme on the subjltet of Dublin 
M0«. 
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University. In less than three-quarters of an houj the 
prodigy retumetl Vith a poem of fifty lines, which show^ 
M intimatejacquaintance with the history of the unix'er- 
sity /torn its foundation. A secoii?! test having been 
followcil by equally satisf^tory results, it wa.s decided 
that a sum of money should be raiseel by subscriptions, 
and that«Denqpdy sfiould Ik; assisteel to enter the univer¬ 
sity. Owenson, witli his wife's cofdial consent, Uwk the 
young poet intolii^house, and treated him like his own 
son. Unfortunately, DerniiKly's genius was weighted by 
the artisti* tempcniiiient; he was lazy, irregular in his 
attendance at college, and not parlieularly.grafeful to his 
benefactors. Hy his own acts he fell out of favour, the 
subscriptions that had hc'en collected were rt>turne<l to 
the donors, ami his career would haNc come to an abrupt 
concl*i!jion, if it had not Im-cii that Owenson made interi'st 
for hifti with Lady M</ira, a distinguished patron of 
literature, who placeil him in the charge of Dr. Hoyd, the 
translator of Dante. Dennods must have^ hod his good 
points, for he was a favourite with .Mrs. Owenson. and the 
dear friend of Svdnev and ^Oli\ia, whom hw succceiled in 
teaching to*rc^d and write, <t tnst in which all other 
preceptors had failed. 

In 1788 Mrs. Owenson died .aether suddenly, and the 
home^was broken up. Sydngy and*Oli\ia were at pnee 
placed at a famous Huguenot school, which hiul origin¬ 
ally been establisheTl at I’ortnr+iqgton, hut was now 
removed to ('lontarf, near Dublin. l'\>r th^ next^three 
yeara the children ha<l tin? IrenefiJ;* of the Inrst teaching 
that could then Ik? obtained, and were subjected to 
a discipline which I..ady Morgan always declared was* 
the most admirable ever introducct^ into a ‘femaJ^** 
seminary ’ irfsany Country., Sydney soon became popular 
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among her fellows, thanks to her knowledge of Irish songs 
itid dances, and it is evident that hef schooldays were 
among the happiest and most healthful of hfer early life. 
The school was an expensivje one, and poor Owensorf, who, 
with all his faults, seems to have been a careful and 
affectionate father, found it no easy matter to pay for the 
many ‘ extras.' 

‘I remember once,’writes Lady Morgan,‘our music- 
teacher complained to my father of o'<ir idleness as he sat 
beside us at the piano, and we stumbled through the 
overture to Arta.rcr.rcs. His answer to hea complaint 
was simple ami graphic—for, drawing up the sleeve of 
a handsome sqrtout, he showed the threadbare, sleeve 
of the black coat beneath, and said, touching the 
whitened seams, “ I sliould not be driven to the subter¬ 
fuge of wearitig u greatcoat this hot weather to conceal 
the poverty of my dress beneath, if it were not’that I 
wish to give you the advantage of such instruction as 
you are now neglecting.’” The shaft went home, and 
the music-mistress had no occasion to complain again. 

After thre(i years the headmistress retired on her 
fortune, the school was given up, and th^. two girls were 
placed at what they considered a very inferior establish¬ 
ment in Dublin. however, they had the delight 

of seeing their father every Sunday, when the widower, 
leaving the attractions of the city behind, took his little 
daughters out walkipg with him. To this time belong 
memcJries of early visits to the theatre, where Sydney saw 
Mri.^Siddons for the l^rst and'* last time, and Miss Farren 
as Susan in the Marriage of F\garo, just before her 
own marriage tp Lord Derby. During the summer 
saoaons Mr. Owenson toured round the provinces, and 
generally took his daughters with him, »;<io seem to 
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have been made much of by the neighbouring county 
families. * 

In 1794 yie too optimistic Owenson unfortunately took 
it intb^his head that it would, be an excellent speculation 
to build a summer theatre^at Kilkenny. Loixl Ormond, 
who took an interest in the project, gave a piece of 
land opposite,the t^stle gates, money was borrowed, 
the theatre quickly built, and performers brought at 
great expanse flosit Dublin. During the summer the 
house was filled nightly by overflowing audiences, and 
everything»promised well, when the attorney who held a 
mortgage on the building, foreclosed, ajid Ifills to an • 
enormous amount were presented. Mr. Owenson suddenly 
departed for the south of Ireland, having been advised to 
keep out of the way until after the final meeting of his 
creditors. His two daughters were placcnl in Dublin 
lodgings under the care' of their faithful old servant, 
Molly Atkins, until their .school should reo[K'n. 

Sydney had been requested to write to li^'r father every 
day, and as she wa.s passionately foiul, to (]uote her 
own words, of writing ab^ut anything tetany one, she 
willingly olx^cjJ^ trusting to clrance for franks. Some of 
these youthful epistles were preserv'd by old Molly, the 
packet being indorsed on the c<<\er, ‘ Letters from Miss 
Sydn^ Owenson to her fath(;r,*G<Kl*pity her!’ but,the 
young lady evidently did not consider herself an object 
of pity, for she wri^s in the beM; j)f spirits about the 
books she is reading, the people she is meeting, «tid all 
t6e little gaieties and excitements pf her life. Somebody 
lends her an Essay on the Human Understandings by 
Mr. Locke, Gent., whose theories she Iim no difficulty in 
understanding; and somebody else t^lks to her aiwut 
chemistry (a* won! she hqp never heard at school), and 
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declares that her (luestions are so suggestive (another 
new word) that she might become a second Pauline 
Lavosier. She puts her new knowledge |o practical 
effect by writing wfth a piace of phosphorus on h^f bed¬ 
room wall, ‘ Molly, beware ! ’ \j’ith the result that Molly 
is frightened out of her wits, the ^oung experimenter 
burns her hand, and the house is nearly set on fire. The 
eccentric Dermody turns up again, now a smart young 
ensign, having temporarily forsaken liters, anl3,obtained 
a commission through the interest of Lord Moira. He 
addresses a flattering poem to Sydney, and passes on to 
rejoin his* regiment at Cork, whence he is to sail for 
Flanders. • 

f 

Mr. Owenson’s affairs did not improve. He tried his 
fortune in various provincial theatres, but the political 
ferment of the years immediately preceding the JJl»iion, 
the disturbed state of tlie country, and the perseciftion of 
the Catholics, all spelt ruin for theatrical enterprises. 
As soon as Sydney realised her true position she rose to 
the occasion, and the letter that she wrote to her father, 
proposing to »elieve jiiin of the burden of her mainten¬ 
ance, is full of affection fibd spirit. IPy^ilf be observed 
that as yet she is coi\^nted to express herself simply and 
naturally, without the fine language, the incessant quota¬ 
tions, and the mangled Frunch that disfigured so,much 
of her published work. The girl, who must now have 
been seventeen or eighteen, had seen her father’s name 
on th^!* list rf bankruj[>ts, but it had been explained ^o 
her* that, with time and eco'nomy, he would come out 
of his difficulties as much respected as ever. Having 
informed him of her determination not to return to 
school, but to support herself in future^she continues;— 

‘ No.w, dear papa, I have t)vo novels neAVly flnished. 
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The first is Si. Clair -, I think I wrote it in imitation of 
Werther, which I read last Christmas. The second is a 
Trench novqj, suggested by my reading the Memoirs of 
the IJflif de Sully, and fallir>g in love with Henri iv. 
Now, if I had time and qyiet to finish them, I am sure 
I could sell them; and observe, sir. Miss Burney got 
,£*3000 for Camilla, and brought out Evelina unknown 
to her father; but all this takes time.’ Sydney goes on 
to suggesjt.hat Gli^^a shall be placed at a school, where 
Molly could be taken as children’s maid, and that she 
herself shouid seek a situation ixs governess or companion 
to young ladies. 

^ Through the good offices of her old dancing-master, 
M. Fontaine, who had been appointed master of cere¬ 
monies at the castle, Sydney was introduced to Mrs. 
Feathci^tone, or Featherstonehaugh, of Bracklin Castle, 
who r^quii'cd a governess-companion to her young 
daughters, and apparently did not object to youth and 
inexperience. The girl’s dehut in her emjjoyer’s family 
would scarcely have made a fav{>ural)le inqiression in any 
country less genial and tol^want tluq^ the Weland of that 
period. On uiejfight of her de^iarture M. Fontaine gave 
a little hal (Fadieu in her honour, aj^ as the mail passed 
the end of his street at midnight, it was arranged that 
Sydney should take her travflling-ifress with her to,the 
ball, and change before starting on her journey. Of 
course she took no count of the* time, and was gaily 
drmcing to the tune of ‘ Money in Both I’tK’k^s,’ w*ifh an 
» agreeable partner, when the* horn founded at the en^J*of 
the street. Like an Irish Cinderella, away flew Sydney 
in her mu.slin gown and pink shoes and stockings, followed 
by her admirers, laden with her jwrtma^iteau and bundle 
of clotht^. ffhere was just time for Molly to thrpw an 
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old cloak over her charge, and then the coach door was 
banged-to, and the little governess travelled away through 
the winter’s night. In the excitement of adventure 
with an officer en route, she allowed her luggage'to be 
carried on in the coach, and arrived at Bracklin, a shiver¬ 
ing little object, in her muslin frock and pink satin shoes. 
Her stammered explanations were received with amuse¬ 
ment and sympathy fty her kind-hearted hosts, and she 
was carried off to her own rooms, ‘ the prettiest^suite you 
ever saw,’ she tells her father, ‘ a study, bedroom, and 
bath-room, a roaring turf fire in the rooms, an open 
• piano, anS lot#i of books scattered about. Betty, the old 
nurse, brought me a bowl of laughing potatoes, and gave 
me a hearty “Much good may it do you, miss”; and didn’t 
I tip her a word of Irish, which delighted her. . . . Our 
dinner-party were mamma and the two youngs ladies, 
two itinerant preceptors, a writing and elocution master, 
and a dancing-master, and Father Murphy, the P.P.'—such 
fun!—and the Rev. Mr. Beaufort,thecurateof Castletown.’ 

Miss Sydney was ejuite at her ease with all these new 
acquaintanccfi and so brilliant were her sallies at dinner 
that, according to her own account,'tjlie men-servants 
were obliged to stuff'their napkins down their throats till 
they were nearly suffocated. The priest proposed her 
hetjth in a comic sjJeech, apd a pi[}er having come_up on 
purpose to ‘play in Miss Owenson,’the evening wound 
up with the dancing of Irish jigs, and the singing of Irish 
songfe* Onq,is inclined to doubt whether Sydney’s instruc- 
tiwis were of much scientific value, but it is evident that 
she enjoyed her occupation, was the very good friend of 
both employers and pupils, and knew nothing of the 
snubs and negleci; experienced by so many of our modem 
Jane ^yres. 
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The death of Mrs. Featherstone's mother, Lady Steele, 
who had been ortfe of the lielles of Lord Chcsterfteldt 
court, place^ a fine old house in Dominic Street, Dublin, 
at th^disposal of the family. ,At the hca<l of the musical 
aociety of Dublin at that date was Sir John Stevenson, 
who is now chiefly rememl>ercd for his arrangement of 
the airs to Mcjore’s ^felodies. One day, while giving a 
lesson to the Miss Feathcrstones,*Sir John sung a song 
by Moore,bf whdm^ydney had then never heard. Plea-sed 
at her evident appreciation, Stevenson asked if she would 
like to meet the j>o<‘t, and promisiHl to take her and 
Olivia to a little musical party at his n)othJ*r'8 house. 
Moore, hatl already made a success in Ixuidon society, 
which he followc<l up in the less exclusive circles of 
Dublin, and it wa.s only lietwcen a party at the Provost's 
and another at IjmIv Antrim's that he could dash into 
the (latenial ^lop for a few minutes to sing a couple of 
songs for his mother's guests. Hut the efTect of his 
jierformance u|)on the Owenson sisters ^was electrical. 
I’hey went home in such a state of spiritual exaltation, 
that they forgot to undress Ix forc (^ettinj^into IkxI, and 
awoke to ]/lan^»the one a iku romance, the other a 
portrait of the poet. ^ 

Sydney had already finished her first novel, AY. Clair, 
which she determined to taltc secretly to a publisher. 
We are given to understand that this was her first 
independent literary* attempt, though she tells us that 
her father had printed a little volume her .poems, 
wriften between the ages t)f twelj'e and fourteen. This 
book seems to have lieen published, however, in 1801, 
when the author must have l>een at least onc-and-twenty.' 
It was dedicated to Lady Moira, throi^h whose influence' 
it foun^ it* way^ into the most fashionable Ixnidoirs of 
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Dublin. Be this as it may, Sydney gives a picturesque 
flesenption of her early morning’s ramble in search of a 
publisher. She eventually left her manu^ript in the 
reluctant hands ctf a Mr. Brown, who promiiJed to 
submit it to his ruiuler, and returned to her employer’s 
house before her absence had been remarked. The next 
day the family left Dublin for Bi-fSi'klin^and as Sydney 
had forgotten to gi«e her address to the publisher, 
it is not surprising that, for the ti.jie'being','she heard 
no more of her bantling. Some months later, when 
she was in Dublin again, .she picked up a . novel in a 
• friend’s h6use„and found that it was her own St. Clair. 
On recalling herself to the publisher’s memory, she 
received the handsome remuneration of—four copies of 
her own work ! The book, a foolish, high-flown story, 
a long w'ay after Wcrtlier, had some success in Dijhlin, 
and brought its author—literary ladici being com¬ 
paratively few at that period—a certaiTi meed of social 
fame. 

Mr. Owenson, who had left the stage in 1798, was 
settled at Co'eraine at this time, and desired to have 
both his daughters with him. Accordii^gjy, Sydney gave 
up her employment,,gnd tried to make herself contented 
at home. But the dulness and discomfort of the life 
wer^ too much for her, and after a few months she took 
another situation (us governess, this time with a Mrs. 
Crawford at Fort William, where she seems to have been 
as mfivh pelted and admired as at Bracklin. There is 
no doubt that Sydne^^OwensOn wa.s a flirt, a sentimental 
flirt, who loved playing with fire, hut it has been hinted 
that she was inclined to represent the polite attentions 
of her gallant couijtrymen as serious affairs of the heart. 
She left behind her a packet of love-letters (presented to 
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her husbaiid after her marriage), aud some of these are 
quoted in her Mmtoir/i. ITic majority, liowcvcr, ^iift 
to no very definite ‘ intentions ’ on the part of the 
writeis, but are composed in ^he artificially romantic vein 
which Rousseau ha<l br«)ught into fashion. Among the 
letters are one or two from the unfortunate Dermody, 
who had, retired oi/ half-pay, and was now living in 
London, engaged in writing hia Memoirs (he was in 
the early ‘twenlics^ anil preparing his (hk'iiis for the 
preas, 

‘ Were ypu a Venus I should forget you,’ he writes to 
Sydney, ‘ but you are a Ijiura, a Ix-onora, and an Kloisa, 
all in qne delightful as,scmblage.' He is evidently a little 
))iqued by Sydney’s julmiration of Moore, for in a l(“tter 
to Mr. Owenson he asks, ‘ Who is the d/r. Moore Sydney 
mentjons ? He is iioImsIv here, I assure you, of eminence.’ 
A little later,' however, he writes to Sydney ; ‘ You arc 
mistaken if you imagine I have not the highest respect 
for your frieml Moore. 1 have written th^- n-view of his 
poems in a strain of panegyric to which I am not 
frequently accustomed. 1 am told he is ^ most worthy 
young man,»andLI am certair- myself of his genius and 
erudition.’ Hermixly's own career^ was nearly at an 
end. He died of consumjition in 1802, aged only 
twenty-five. ' • , 

If Sydney scandalised even the eiusy-going wxdety of 
the period by her audaciou.s tlirtations, she seems to have 
had the peculiarly Irish faculty of kc-cping Jicr hjeud in 
lATah^ of the heart, and dancing^In perfect sccuri^ on 
the edge of a gulf of sentiment. Her work helpM to 
steady her, and the love-scenes in her novels served as a 
safety-valve for her ardent imaginaUon. Her father,* 
notoriously^lappy-go-lucky about his own aflairs, was a 
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careful guardian of his daughters’ reputation, while old 
Molfy was a dragon of propriety. Sydney, moreover, had 
acquired one or two women friends, much older than 
herself, such as the literary Lady Charleville, and Mrs. 
Lefanu, sister of Sheridan, who were always ready witli 
advice and sympatliv. Witli Mis. Lefanu Sydney corre¬ 
sponded regularly for many ycar^f, and in Imr letters 
discusses the debatable points in her boo'ks, and enlarges 
upon her own character and tcmpera.neiit. Chief among 
her ambitions at this time was that of being ‘every inch 
a woman,’ and she was a firm believer in the .fashionable 
theory that Lne womanliness was incompatible with 
learning. ‘ I dropped the study of chemistry,’she tells 
her friend, ‘ though urged to it by a favourite preceptor, 
lest I .slumld be less the tcorium. Seduced by taste and a 
thousand arguments to Greek and Latin, I resisted, lest 
I should not be a z'cn/ u'oman. And i have studied 
music as a sentiment rather than as a science, and 
drawing as a.n amusement rather than as an art, lest 
I should become a musical pedant, or a masculine 
artist.’ 

In 1803, the Crawford., having decided t,o leave Fort 
William and live entirely in the country, Sydney, who 
had a mortal dread of boredom, gave up her situation, 
aiu) returned to her father, who was now settled near 
Strabane. Here she occupied her leisure in writing a 
second novel, The Novice of St. Dominic, in six volumes. 
Whrt* thi.-^was completed, Mrs. Lefanu advi.sed her to 
take it to London herself, anti arrange for its publicatio'n. 
Quite alone, and with very little money in her pocket, 
the girl travelled to London, and presented herself before 
Si» Richard Phillips, a well-known publisher, with whom 
she had already had some corresponuence If we may 
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believe her omi testimony, Sir Rielmrfl fell nn easy V'ietii^ 
to her fascinations, and there is no doubt tliat lie was 
very kind t(i her, intro<lueeil her to his wife, and found 
her a lodging. Better still, Iri' hought her Imok (we arc 
not told the price), and |viid her for it at once. The 
first purchases that she made with her own earnings were 
a small Irish harp, which aceonyianieil her thereafter 
wherever she went, and a hhu k ‘ mode c loak.' After her 
return to^ Ireland, J^hillips corresponded with her, and 
gave her literary advice, which is interesting in so far as 
it shows w'lmt the reading public of that day wanted, or 
was supposed to want. 

‘Thc«world is not infornu'd about Iieland,' wiote tlie 
publisher, ‘and I am in a condition to command the 
light to shine. I am sorr\ \ou lia\e assumed the novel 
form.* ,\ scries of letters addressed to u friend in London, 
taking for your model the letters of ljul\ Mary AN'ortley 
Montagu, would ha\e sccurcal von tlie most exten.sive 
reading. A matter-of-fact and didactic nwvel is neither 
one thing nor the other, and suits no class of readers. 
Certainly, however, Paul wwild suggest a 

local plan; and will be poshble bv wiiting three or 
four times over in six or eight niontb* to produce what 
would command attention.' Sir Kuhard concluded his 
advice with the assurance thaj: his c (*rres|>ondenl hack it 
in her to write an immortal work, if she would only labour 
it fiufficicntlv, and thaf her third cftjiv was c-ertain to Ik- 
a monument of Irish genius. Miss Owenso^ wa**thc 
> last person to act ujion the above cWrections ; her books 
read as if they were clashed olf in a fine frenzv of 
composition. I’erhaps .she feared that her cherished 
womanliness would be endangered by t«o close an atten¬ 
tion to atyur^cy and style. 
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Tjje Novice, which appeared in 1804, was better than 
St. Clair, but such success as it enjoyefl must have been 
due to the prevailing scarcity of first-rate, or^ven second- 
rate novelists, ratlier thaw to its own intrinsic fnerits. 
The public taste in fiction w^s not fastidious, and could 
swallow long-winded discussions and sentimental rhodo- 
montade with an appetite that* now^ seems almost 
incredible. The Novice is said to have been a favourite 
with Pitt in his last illness, but if tfeis'he true^ the fact 
points rather to the decay of the statesman’s intellect 
than to the literary value of the book. Still the author 
was tasting all the sweets of fame. She was much in 
request ns a literary celebrity, and somebody had actually 
written for permission to select the best passages from 
her two books for jmblication in a work called The 
Morality of English Novels. ^ . 

In the same year, 1804, an anonymous attack Upon the 
Irish stage in six Familiar Epistles was published in 
Dublin. So «ruel and venomous were these epistles that 
one actor, Edwin, is believed to have died of chagrin at 
the attack upim bjj reputation. An answer to the libel 
presently appeared, which was signed S,,0!, and has been 
generally attributorj to Sydney Owenson. The Familiar 
Epistles were believed to be the work of John Wilson 
Croker, then younjif and uijknown, and it may be that the 
lifelong malignity with which that critic pursued Lady 
Morgan was due fSJ this early crossing of swords. 
SydiJey hsfself was fond of hinting that Croker, in his 
obscure days, had paid her attentions which she^ as a 
successful author, had not cared to encourage, and that 
wounded vanity was at the bottom of his hatred. 

•The next bo(Jc on which Miss Owenson engaged was, 
if not her best, the one by which she ic, best known, 
•. 1,14 
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, The Wild Irish Girl. The greater part 
was written whihe she was staging with Sir 
Crofton at Longford House, from whose family, 
been ^n, she claimed to be» descended. Miss Crofton 
sat for the portrait of tl^e heroine, and much of the 
scenery was sketched in the wild romantic neighbourhood. 
About the same tiftie she collected and translated a 
number of Irish songs which wertf published under the 
title of Thf Lay hf ffie Irish Harp. She thus anticipated 
Moore, and other explorers in this field, for which fact 
Moore at le^t gives her credit in the preface to his own 
collection. She was not a poet, but she >?rote one 
ballad, Kate Kearney,' which became a popular song, 
and is not yet forgotten. 

The story of The Wild Iri.s/i Girl is said to have l)een 
found^l upon an incident in the author's own life. A 
young tnan nalnetl Everard Inul fallen in love with her, 
but 08 he was wild, idle, and j)cnniless, his father called 
upon her to beg her not to encourage h^i, but to use 
her influence to make him stick to his work. Syrlney 
behaved so well in the matter that the eliltj; Mr. Everard 
desired to m(frr^4ier hims^f, and tiTough his offer was 
not accepted, he remained her staunch/riend and orlmirer. 
The ‘local colour' in the book is carefully worked up; 
indeed, in the present day it w^ould pfobably be thought 
that the story was overweighted by the account of local 
manners and customs.* Phillips, iJarmed at the liberal 
principles displayed in the work, which he thought wtmld 
be*diftasteful to English patriots, ri;fused at first to give 
the author her price. To his horror and indignation 
Miss Owenson, whom he regarded as his own particular 
property, instantly sent the manuscript,to a rival book¬ 
seller, Johnson, \lho published for Miss Edgeworth. 

Ill 
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^ohi)^on offered i?300 for the book, while Phillips had 
only offered J?200 down, and dfSO on the publication of 
the second and third editions respectively. The latter, 
however, was una&le to make up his mind to IcfSe the 
treasure, and after much hesitation and many heart¬ 
burnings, he finally wrote to Miss Owenson :— 

‘Dear bewitchixc‘and deeubing Syren, —Not being 
able to part from you, I have promised youi‘ noble and 
magnanimous friend, Atkinson [who was conducting the 
negotiations], the oL^30t). ... It will be long before I 
forgive you ! At least not till I have got back the i?300 
and another X’lOO along with it.’ Then follows Brassage 
whicli proves that the literary market, in those days 
any rate, was not overstocked : ‘ If you know any poor 
bard—a real one, no pretender—I will give him a guinea 
a page for his rhymes in the Monthly Magazine.’ I will 
also give for prose communications at the rate of six 
guineas a sheet.’ 

The Wild Irish Girl, whose title was suggested by 
Peter Pindar-, made a hit, jmore especially in Ireland, 
and the author woke to find herself famdus. She be¬ 
came known to all her friends as ‘ Glorvina,’ the name 
of the heroine, while the Glorvina ornament, a golden 
bodkin, and the Glorvina mantle became fashionable 
in Dublin. The book was bitterly attacked, probably 
by Croker, in the Ffeemans Jouhial, but the best bit 
of criticisi*! upon it is contained in a letter from Mr. 
Edgeworth to Miss »Owenson. ‘Maria,’ he says, ’* wdio 
reads as well as she writes, has entertained us with 
^ several passages from The Wild Irish Girl, which I 
thtmght superioii to any parts of the book I had read. 
Upon looking over her shoulder, I found she had omitted 
116 
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some superfluous epithets. Dared she have done t^is 
you had been by ? I think she would; l)ecau8e your 
good sense ^nd good taste would have been instantly 
her defenders.’ It must btf admitted that all Ijidy 
Moi^an’s works would h^ve gained by the like treat¬ 
ment. 

In an article .called ‘ My First Rout,’ which appeared 
in The Book of the Bon^ir (publishetl in 1829), I.ady 
Morgan <Je?cribcs ai))arty at Ladv Cork’s, where she was 
lionised by her hostess, the other guests having been 
invited to wneet the Wild Irish Girl. The celebrities 
present were brought up and intrcMluced to MissOwenson 
with a running comment from Lady Cork, which, though 
it must be taken with a grain of salt, is worth tran¬ 
scribing :— 

‘Lar.^ Erskinc, this is the Wild Irish Girl you were 
so anxiSus to meet. I assure you she talks <|uite as well 
as she writes. Now, my dear, do tell Lord Erskine some 
of those Irish stories you told us at I.ord Charleville's. 
Mrs. Ahington says you would make a famous actress, 
she does indeed. 'I’his is the Dueh^ss St. Allmim— 
she has your y*jW Iri.ih CUT! by heart. Where is 
Sheridan.^ Oh, here he is; what, V(ti know each other 
already? Tant mieua-. Mr. Ixovig, do come forward; 
this is^onk Ixiwis, of whom.you have heard so mudi— 
but you must not read his works, they are very naughty. 
. . . You know Mr. fiell; h<- calls \ou the Irish Corinne. 
Your friend, Mr. Moore, will be l\cre by-aifU-by.** Do 
see, somebody, if Mrs. Siddons and Air. Kemble are c«fne 
yet. Now pray tell us the scene at the Irish baronet's 
in the Rebellion that you told to the ladies of Llangollen ; 
and then give us ^our blue-stocking dinner at Sir RichArd 
Phillips’^ aijd describe the»Irish priests.’ 

U7 
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I Af. supper Sjdnej was placed between Lord Erskine 
and Lord Carysfort, and was just beginning to feel at 
her ease when Mr. Kemble was announced. "Mr. Kemble, 
it soon became apparent, h&.d been dining, and had paid 
too much attention to the cla'^et. Sitting down opposite 
Miss Owenson, he fixed her with an intense and glassy 
stare. Unfortunately, her hair, which she wore in the 
fashionable curly ‘crop,’ aroused his curiosity. Stretch¬ 
ing unsteadily across the table, he siMdenly, to quote her^ 
own words, ‘ struck his claws into my locks, and address¬ 
ing me in his deepest tones, asked, “ Little "girl, where 
did you buy your wig?”’ Lord Erskine hastily came 
to the rescue, but Kemble, rendered peevish oby his 
interference, took a volume of The Wild Irish Girl 
out of his pocket, and after reading aloud one of the 
most high-flown passages, asked, ‘ I.ittle girl, wlsy did 
you write such nonsense, and where dfd you get all 
those hard words?’ Sydney delighted the company 
by blurting out the truth: ‘ Sir, I wrote as well as 
I could, and I got the hard words out of Johnson’s 
Dictionary.’ ^..'hat Kemble spoke the truth in his cups 
may be proved by the following sentent'e, which is a fair 
sample of the general style of the book : ‘ With a char¬ 
acter tinctured with the brightest colouring of romantic 
eccentricity [a father is des<:ribing his son, the hero], but 
marked by indelible traces of innate rectitude, and en¬ 
nobled by the purest principles of*native generosity, the 
proudest .sense of inyiolable honour, I beheld him rush 
eagerly on life, enannjured oV its seeming good, increiiu- 
lous of its latent evils, till, fatally entangled in the spells 
of the latter, he fell an early victim to their successful 
alKirements.’ 

TV Wild Irish Girl was followed by Patr'otic Sketches 
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and a volume of poems, for which Sir Richard Phillips 
offered jPlOO before he read them. A little laftr, ih 
1807, an o^retta called Tht First Attempt, or the tVhm 
of tht Moment, the libretto, by Miss Owenson and the 
music byT. Cooke, was performed at the Dublin Theatre. 
The Duke of Bedford, tifen Lord-Lieutenant, attendwl 
in state,^the Ducheas wore a Giorvina bodkin, and the 
entertainment‘was also patronised by the officers of the 
garrison and all the liberal members of the Irish bar. 
The little piece, in which Mr. Owen.son acted an Irish 
character,^ was played for several nights, and brought 
its author the handsome sum of i’R)0. Thk;, however,, 
seems^to have been Sydney’s first and last attempt at 
dramatic composition. 

The family fortunes had improved somewhat at this 
tim(^ for Olivia, who had gone out as a governess, be¬ 
came ^engaged to Dr., afterwards Sir Arthur Clarke, a 
plain, elderly little gentleman, who, however, made her 
an excellent husband. Having a good house and a com¬ 
fortable income, he was alvle to offer a home to Mr. 
Owenson and to the faithful Mollv. I'or the present, 
Sydney, thauglv always •on , excelltwi n erins with her 
brother-in-law,*preferrevl her indepyndenee. She estab¬ 
lished herself in lodgings in Dublin, and mad(' the most 
of the position that her work»ha<l vyon for her. Her Hirt- 
atioifk and indiscretions provided the town with plenty 
of occasion for scandal, and therv; is a tradition that one 
strictly proper old lady, on being asked^to cliaperon 
^ns Owenson to the Castle, rc^vlied that when JVlis* 
Owenson wore more petticoats an* 1 less paint she 'would 
be liappy to do so. Yet atiothcr tradition has Wen 
handed down to the effect that Miss Owenson appeared 
at one of the A^iccrcjml balls in a firess. thp bodice of 
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which was trimmed with the portraits of her rejected 
l^verf! 

Foremost among our heroine’s admirers at this time 
was Sir Charles Orn^sby, then member for Munster, 

He was a widower, deeply in debt, and a good deal 
older than Sydney, but if thei-c was no actual engage¬ 
ment, there was certainly an ‘ understanding ’ between 
the pair. In May, 1808, Miss Owenson was on a visit 
to the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley art Penrhos 
(one of the new friends her celebrity had gained for her), 
whence she wrote a sentimental epistle to Sir Charles 
Orrnsby. The Sir John Stanley mentioned in the letter 
was the husband of Maria Josepha Holroyd, to whom he 
had been married in 1796. 

‘ The figure and person of Lady Stanley are inimit¬ 
able,’ writes Sydney. ‘ Vandyck would have estimated 
her at millions. Tliough old, her manners, her mind, and 
her conversation are all of the best school. . . . Sir John 
Stanley is a man cornme il y cn a peu. Something at 
first of English reserve; but when worn off, I never met 
a mind more daring, inoi-c independent in its reflections, 
more profound or mbre refined'’ in its ideas. ’ He said a 
thousand things like j'ou; I am convincell he has loved 
as you love. We sat up till two this morning talking of 
Corinne. ... I have been obliged to sing “ Deep in 
Love'’ so often for my handsome host, and every time it 
is 0.1 for you I sing it.’ The letter concludes with the 
words,c‘.Jiw<j)/w toujour/) comme d Vordinaire.'' The pair 
may, have loved, but they were continually quarrelling^ 
and fheir intimacy was finally broken a year or two 
later. Lady Morgan preserved to the end of her days a 
packet of love-letters indorsed, ‘ Sir Charles Montague 
Ormsby, Bart., one of the most brilliant wits, deter- 
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mined ronUs^ agreeable persons, and ugliest ol 

his day.’ • 

The sumnjsr of this year, 1808, Miss Owenson spent 
in a refund of visits to country-houses, and in working, 
amid many distractions, at her Grecian novel, Ida of 
Athens, After the first volume had gone to press, 
Phillips l^ok fright* at some of the opinions therein 
expressed, and refused to proceed further with the work. 
It was thefl accef)te^ by Longmans, who, however, were 
somewhat alarmed at what they considered the Deistical 
principles apd the taint of French philosophy that ran 
through the book. Ida is a houri and a woman of genius, 
who druses in a tissue of woven air, has a taste for 
philosophical discussions, and a talent for getting into 
perilous situations, from which her strong sense of pro¬ 
priety jnvariably delivers her. This book was the subject 
of adverse critiefism in the first number of the Quartcrl// 
Review, the critic being, it is believed. Miss Owenson’s 
old enemy, Croker. As a work of art, the novel was 


certainly a just object of ridicule, but the personalities 
by which the review is disfigured wej^e ^worthy of a 


responsible crific. • 

‘ The language,^ observes the reviewer. 


is an inHate<l 


jargon, composed of terms picked up in all countries. 


and wholly irreducible to any Qrdinar}' rules of gramnwr 
and sense. The sentiments are mischievous in tendency. 


profligate in principle,*licentious and irreverent in the 
highest degree.’ The first ))art of this accuS^tion'Vas 
.onl^ tt)o well founded, but Ihe licipitiousness of which 
Lady Morgan’s works were invariably accused in the 
Qnarterly Review, can only have existed in the mind of 
the reviewer. One cannot but smile to ildnk how many 


persons w^th j tasU* for higjjly-spice<l 


fiction must ha'’® 
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jpeen^set searching through Lady Morgan’s novels by 
these notices, and how bitterly they mhst have been dis¬ 
appointed. The review in question concludes with the 
remark that if the* author *\vould buy a spelling-bbok, a 
pocket-dictionary, exchange ^her raptures for common 
sense, and gather a few precepts of humility from the 
Bible, ‘ she might hope to prove? not indeed a good 
writer of novels, hut'a useful friend, a faithful wife, a 
tender mother, and a respectable afjd happy*mistress of 
a family.’ This impertinence is thoroughly characteristic 
of the days when the Quarterly was regarded as an 
amusing but frivolous, not to say Hippant, publication. 

Ida of Athens received the honour of mention ip a note 
to Childc Harold. ‘ I will rccpiest Miss Owenson,’ writes 
Byron, ‘ when she next chooses an Athenian heroine for 
her four volumes, to have tlie goodness to marry to 
somebody more of a gentleman than a*“ Disdar Aga” 
(who, by the way, is not an Aga), the most impolite of 
petty officers,, the greatest patron of larceny Athens ever 
saw (excej)t Lord E[lgin]), and the unworthy occupant of 
the Acropoliir,, ,op a haiulsome stipend of 150 piastres 
(.LS sterling), out of which he has pity his garrison, 
the most ill-regulated corps in the ill-regulated Ottoman 
Empire. I speak it tenderly, seeing I was once the cause 
ot.the husband of Ida nearly suffering the bastinado; 
and because the said Disdar is a turbulent fellow who 
beats his wife, so thaft I exhort arid beseech Miss Owenson 
to sue foAa separate maintenance on behalf of Ida.’ 

Jn 1809 Lady Abercorn*, the third wife of tife first. 
Manjuis, having taken a sudden fancy to Miss Owenson, 
proposed that she should come to Stanmore Priory, and 
arfterwards to Varon's Court, as a kind of permanent 
visitor. A fine lady of th^ old-fashioned. languid, idle, 
1212 ' 
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Easily bored type. Lady Abercom desired a Uvel}^ 
amusing companion, who would deliver her from the 
terrors of a jolitude d deit.r, make music in the evenings, 
and help to entertain her guelts. It was represented to 
Sydney that such an invij^atioii was not lightly to be 
refused, but as acceptance involved an almost total 
separatioN froiy her’frieiuls, she hesitated to enter into 
any actual engagement, and went to the Abercorns for 
two or Jnree monCis as an orilinary visitor. Lord 
Abercorn, who was then between fifty and sixty, hiul 
been married three times, and divorced once. So fas- 
tidious a fine gentleman was he that the maids were not 
allowed to make his bed except in white kid gloves, 
and his groom of his chambers had orders to fumigate 
his rooms after liveried .servants had been in them. He 
is dc*cfibed as handsome, wittv, and hhusc, a roa/ in 
principles and a Tory in jwlitics. .Nothing pleased Lady 
Morgan better in her old age, we are told, than to Imve 
it insinuated that there had been ‘something wiong’ 
between herself aiui Lord Abercorn. 

In January, 1810, Sydney writes to.,.’\4*-,. i.efanu from 
Stanmore Priory.fo the effect that she is the best-lodged, 
best-fed, elullest author in his Majesfy's dominions, and 
that the sound of a commoner's name is refreshment to 
her er^rs. She is surroumled by ex-lord-licutenmits, 
unjmpular princesses (including her of Whales) deposed 
potentates (including him of Sweflen), half the nobility 
of England, and many of tire best wits and writers.* She 
h&d sat to Sir Thomas Liwrence»for her portrait,*and 
sold her Indian novel, The Mlssionarij, for a famous 
price. Lord Ciistlereagh, while staying at Stanmore, 
heard portions of the work read aloial, and admired it 
so much, thqt he offered ty take the author to lajndon, 
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gyve her a rendezvous with her publisher in his own 
study. Stockdale, the publisher, was so much impressed 
by his surroundings that he bid =t?400 fo^ the book, 
and the agreement was signed and sealed under”Lord 
Castlereagh’s eye. The Mi.s.siQnari/ was not so successful 
as The Wild Irish Girl, and added nothing to the 
author’s reputation. * „ • 

It was not until the end of 1810 that Miss Owenson 
decided to become a permanent member of th§ Abercorn 
household. About this time, or a little later, she wrote 
a short description of her temperament and feelings, 
from whicti a sentence or two may be quoted. ‘ Incon¬ 
siderate and indiscreet, never saved by prudenee, but 
often rescued by pride; often on the verge of error, but 
never passing the line. Committing myself in every way 
except in my own esteem —without any command oyer my 
feelings, my words, or writings—yet full of self-possession 
as to action and conduct.’ After describing her sufferings 
from nervous .susceptibility and mental depression, she 
continues: ‘ Hut the hand that writes this has lost 
nothing of the <!qptour of health or the symmetry of 
youth. I am in possession of all the fqyne I ever hoped 
or ambitioned. I wear not the appearance of twenty 
years ; I am now, as I generally am, sad and miserable.’ 

I* 1811 Dr. Morgan, a gpod-looking widower of about 
eight-and-twenty, accepted the post of private physician 
to Lord Abercorn. * He was a Cambridge man, an 
intim'ate fXend of Dr. .Tenner’s, and possessed a small 
fortune of his own. cWhen he first arrived at Barorf’s 
Court, Miss Owenson was absent, and he heard so much 
^ of her praises that he conceived a violent prejudice 
against her. On iher return she set to work systematic¬ 
ally tq fascinate him, and succeeded oven better than she 
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had hoped or desired. In Lady Abercorn he had a wan^ 
partisan, but it tnay be sul^pected that the ambitious 
Miss Owenson found it hard' to renounce all hopes of a 
more •brilliant match. Tho Aberedrns having vowed 
that Dr. Morgan should be made Sir Charles, and that 
they would push his fortunes, Sydney yielded to their 
importunities so far «s to write to her father, and luk his 
consent to her engagement. * 

‘I dare'say ^'ViUJwill be ama/ingly astonished,' she 
observes,'but not half so much as I am, for Lord and 
Lady Aliergorn have hurried on the business in such a 
manner that I really don’t know what I am abo\it. I’hey 
called pie in last night, and, more like parenLs than 
friends, ljegge<l me to be guided by them—that it was 
their wish not to lose sight of me . . . and that if I 
accepted Morgan, the man ujion earth they most 
esteemra and *approvcd, they would be friends to both 
for life—that we should reside with them one year after 
our marriiige, so that we might lay up^ur income to 
begin the world. He is also to continue their physician. 
He has now L’500 a year, independent o^iiis jiractice. I 
don’t myself'see »the thinjf (]iiite in the light they do ; 
but they think liini a man of such great abilities, such 
great worth and honour, that I am the most fortunate 
person in the world.’ ^ • , 

To her old friend, M rs. Lefanu, she writes in much 
the same strain. ‘Tlift licence and. ring have been in the 
house these ten davs, and all the settlenients/nada^ yet 
I bai^e been battling off frohi day Jo day, and have prtly 
ten minutes back procured a little breathing time. The 
struggle is almost too great for me. On one side engaged, 
beyond retrieval, to a man who has fi^quently declaml 
to my friends that if I break off he will not survive it! 
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the other, the dreadful certainty of being parted for 
ever troni a country and friends I IdVe, and a family 
I adore.’ * 

The ‘breathing time’ was to consist of a fortrtight’s 
visit to her sister. Lady Clarke, in Dublin, in order to be 
near her father, who was in failing health. The fortnight, 
however, proved an exceedingly elastic peripd. Mr. 
Owenson was not dangerously ill, the winter season was 
just beginning, and Miss Owenson was more popular 
than ever. Her unfortunate lover, as jealous as he was 
enamoured, being detained b\ his duties at Baron’s Court, 
• could only write long letters of complaint, reproach, and 
apjieal to his hard-hearted lady. Sydney was thoroughly 
enjoying herself, and was determined to make the most 
of her last days of liberty. She admitted afterwards that 
she had behaved very badly at this time, and deserv;ed to 
have lost the best husband woman ever had. 

‘ I jiicture to myself,’ writes poor Dr. Morgan, ‘ the 
thoughtless anj heartless Glorvina trifling with her friend, 
jesting at his sufferings, and flirting with every man she 
meets.’ He syjj^ds her some commissions, but declares 
that there is only one ab«ut"which he-ds really anxious, 
‘ and that is to love, me cjclu.sivcl// ; to ])refer me to every 
other good; to think of me, speak of me, write to me, 
and, look forward to our‘union as to the completion of 
every wish, as I do by you. Do this, and though you 
grow as ugly as Sycorax, you will never lose in me the 
fondest, m\.t doating, affectionate of husbands. Glorvina, 
I w^s born for tenderness; my business in life is to loze. 
... I read part of The Way to Keep Him this morning, 
and I see now you take the widow for your model; but 
it won’t do, for though I love you in every mood, it is 
only when you are true to nature, passionate and tender, 
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that I adore you. You are never less interesting ni^ 
than when you brilks in a large party.’ 

The fortnight’s leave of allsence had been gmnted in 
Septeiftber, and by the end of Novcni*ber Dr. Morgan is 
thoroughly displeaserl witlj his truant panctc, and asks 
why she could not have told him when she went away, 
that she intended tcf stay till ('hristnias. ‘I know,'he 
writes, ‘ this is l)ut a specimen of ^he roundabout |K)liey 
of all youi*countVyi^omcn. How strange it is that \ou, 
who are in general ^rrat beyond every woman I know, 
jihilosophical and magnanimous, should in thtail 1 k‘ so 
often ill-judging, wrong, and (shall I sav) lit'tle?’ In 
Deceml;er Sydney writes to sav that she will return 
directly after Christmas, and declares that the terrible 
struggle of feeling, which she had tried to forget in every 
specie^ of mental dissipation, is now over; friends, relatives, 
countr\*, all ard resigned, and she is his for ever ! A little 
later she shows signs of wavering again ; she cannot make 
up her mind to part from lu r inv.alid fatlna just vi't; but 
this time Dr. Morgan puts his foot down, and issues his 
ultimatum in a stern and matdv K •tjul- H e will be 

trilled with fto langer. Sidney must either keef) her 
promise and return at Christmas, or tlicy had better part, 
never to meet again. ‘'I'he lo\e I reiiuirt',' he writes, ‘is 
no ordinary alFection. The wpman wiio marries me muht 
he idcIt}i/iid with me. I must have a large bank of tender¬ 
ness to draw upon. I^nust have fi^'(|nent profession and 
frequent demonstration of it. Woman's lore is dll in 
. al4 tf> me; it stands in pfaee of, honours and riijit'.s, 
and what is yet more, in place of trarujuillity of mind.’ 

This letter, backed by one from Lady Abcrcorn, brought 
Sydney to her senses. In the first day> of the new year 
(1812) she arrived at IJarop's Court, a little shamefaced, 
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jnd ^ore than a little doubtful of her reception. The 
marquis was stiff, and the! marchioneSs stately, but Sir 
Charles, who had just bben knighted bf the Lord- 
Lieutenant, was too pleased to get his lady-love bftck, to 
harbour any resentment against her. A few days after 
her return, as she was sitting over the fire in a morning 
wrapper, Lady Abercorn came in arid said ; 

‘Glorvina, come uj^stairs directly and be married; 
there must be no more trifling.’ 

Tbe bride was led into her ladyship's dressing-room, 
where the bridegroom was awaiting her in company with 
the chaplain, and the ceremony took place. The marriage 
was kept a secret from the other guests at the time, but 
a few nights later Lord Abercorn filled his glass after 
dinner, and drank to the health of ‘ Sir Charles and 
Lady Morgan.’ 


PAllT II 

Thk marriage, unpromising as it appeared at the outset, 
proved an exceptionally happy one. Sir Charles was a 
straightforward, w(3rthy,'if somewhat dull gentleman, 
with no ambition, a nervous distaste for society, and a 
natural indolence of temperament? To his wife he gave 
the unstinted sympathy and admiration that her restless 
valiity craved, while,she invariably maintained th&t iie 
was the wisest, brightest, and handsomest of his sex. 
She seems to have given him no occasion for jealousy 
after marriage, though to the last she preserved her 
passiqn for society, and her ambition ’for social recog- 
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nition and success. The first year of married life, which 
she described as‘a period nf storm, interspersed with 
brilliant sunshine, was spe^Jt with the Abercoms at 
Baron's Court. 

‘Though living in a {mlace,’ wrote Sydney to Mrs. 
Lefanu, early in 1812, ‘ we have all the comfort and 
independence of a home. . . . As to me, I am evertf 
iiich a wife, and so ends that brilliant thing that was 
Glorvina. intend to write a book to explode 

the vulgar idea of matrimony l>eing the tomb of love. 
Matrimony.is the real thing, and all before but leather 
and prunella.’ In a letter to Luly Stanley She paints ' 
Sir Chfjirles in the romantic colours appropriate to a 
novelist’s husband. '•In love he is Sheridan’s Falkland, 
and in his view of things there is a vu'larigr of cynicism 
and sentiment that will never sufler him to be a.s happy 
as the inferior million that move about him. Marriage 
has taken nothing from the romance of his passion for 
me; and by bringing a sense of itropcri}/ with it, has 
rendered him more exigent and nervous about me than 
before.’ 

The luxury of Baron’s C6ur<! was probably more than 
counterbalanced by the inevitable dnrvbacks of married 
life in a patron’s household, where tlie husband, at least, 
was at that patron’s beck and call. Before the end of.the 
year, tfie Morgans were contemplating a modest establish¬ 
ment of their own, art! Sydney had set to woric upon a 
novel, the price of which was to furnish thewiew kfousc. 
Mr. Gwenson had died shortly ,after his daughter's 
marriage, and Lady Morgan persuaded her husband to 
settle in Dublin, in order that she might be near her 
sister and her many friends. A hoii^e was presently 
taken in Kildare Street, and Sir Charles, who hatl obtained 
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t^e post of physician to the Marshalsea, set himself to 
establish a practice. Ladjt Morgan prided herself upon 
her housewifelv talents, and^ in a letter dated May, 1813, 
she describes how she lias irTiulc tlicir old house clean and 
comfortable, all that their means would permit, ‘except 
for one little bit of a room, four inches by three, which 
is fitted up in the (lothic, and I liav- collected into it the 
best part of a very good cabinet of natural history of 
Sir Cliarles’s, eight or nine hundred volumes of choice 
books in French, Fnglish, Italian, and German, some 
little curiosities, and a few scraps of old china, so that, 
with muslin draperies, c ti'., I have made no contemptible 
set-out. . . . l\dth respect to authorship, I fear it is 
over; I have been making chair-covers instead of systems, 
and cheapening pots and pans instead of selling sentiment 
and philosophy." 

In the midst of all her domestic labours, however, 
Lady Morgan contriied to finish a novel, O'Donnel, 
which Colburn published in 1814, and for which she 
received ,d’550. 'I'he hook was ill-reviewed, but it was 
an even greater popular success than The Wild Iri^h 
(lirl. The heroine, like n.osf of Lady Morgan’s heroines, 
is evidently meant for an idealised portrait of herself, 
and the great ladies hv whom she is surrounded are 
sketched from Lady Ahercorn and certain of the guests 
at Baron’s Court. The Liberal, or as they woifld now 
be calleijj Radical principles inculcated in the book 
gave’bittel. ofleiice to the author’s old-fashioned friends, 
arid, increased the ripicour of her Tory reviewcrs.« Rut 
O'Donnel found numerous admirers, among them no less 
a person than Sir AValtcr Scott, who notes in his diary 
for March 14, 1826: ‘ I have amused myself occasionally 
very pleasantly during the last few da 3 S by reading over 
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Lady Morgan’s novel of O'Dorniel, which has some s^rikii^ 
and beautiful pa.^ges of siluation and description, and 
in the coniicf part is very riclland entertaining. I do not 
remeitibcr lx;ing so pleased witli it at first. There is a 
want of story, always fatid to a book on the first reading 
—and it is well if it gets the chance of a second.’ 

The fallowing year, 1815, France being once again 
open to Engli^i travellers, the Morgans paid a visit to 
Paris, LacH' Moi'gaa having undertaken to write a book 
about wfiat was then a strange people and a strange 
country. I'he pair went a good deal into society, and 
made many friends, among them Ijifayette, f’uvier, the 
Comte, dc Segur, Madame de Genlis, and Aladame 
Jerome Bonaparte. S\diiey, w hose Celtic manners were 
probably more congenial to the French than j\nglo-Saxon 
reserve, seems to have received a gixat deal of attention, 
and het not oter-strong head was slightly turned in eon- 
8 et]ucncc. 

‘The French admire you more than an^l'.nglishwoman 
who has appeared here since the Battle of \Vaterloo,’ 
wrote Matlame Jerome Bonaparte Lady Morgan, 
after the latter Imd return?d to Ireland. 'France is the 
country you should reside in, hecam€ you are so much 
admired, and here no Ihiglishwoman has received the 
same attentions since you. J*am dfing to see your last 
publication. Public e.vpeetation is as high as jiossible. 
How happy you nnist^he at filling the world^ith your 
name as you do! Madame de Stacd and Madaific de 
GenMs are forgotten ; and *f the Jpve of fame be o C«ny 
weight with you, your excursion to Paris was attended 
with Iwilliant success.’ 

Madame de Genlis, in her Memoifs, gives a more 
soberly-worded cfCcount of the impression produced by 
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Lady Morgan on Parisian society. The author of France 
is described as ‘ not beautifi 1, but with‘something lively 
and agreeable in her whole person. She is ,very clever, 
and seems to liave a good heart; it is a pity thdt for 
the sake of popularity she should have the mania of 
meddling in politics. . . . Her vivacity and rather spring¬ 
ing carriage seemed very strange in Parisian circles. She 
soon learned that good taste of itself condemned that 
kind of demeanour; in fact, gesticulation and noisy 
manners have never been popular in France.’ The spoilt 
little lady was by no means satisfied with this portrait, 
and Sir t’harlcs, who was away from home at the time 
the Memoir.^ ap])eared, writes to console her. , ‘ You 
must not ]nind that lying old witch Madame de Genlis’ 
attack upon you,’ says the admiring hushainl. ‘ I tho light 
she would not let you off easily; you were not only a 
better and younger (anti I mn.y ><i\y prettier) author than 
herself, hut also a more popular one.’ 

Over the pi*ke to he paid for France, to which Sir 
Charles contrihutetl some rather heavy chapters on 
medical sciencev oj^olitical economy, and jurisprudence, 
there was the usual battle oetween the'keen little noman 
and her publisher. Colburn, having done well with 
O'Ttnnnt/, felt justified in offering F750 for the new work, 
hut Lady Morgan tfemandt'tl d’lOOO, and got it. The 
sum must have been a substantial compensation for the 
wounds tlrat her vaiflty received' at the hands of the 
reviewers. ''France, which made its appearance in 1817, 
in tr.vo volumes ipiasto, nas eagerly read and IduiHy 
abused. Croker, in the Quarterly Review, attacked the 
hook, or rather the author, in an article which has become 
almost historic fo» its virulence. I'oor Lady Morgan was 
accused of had taste, bombast and nonsense, blunders, 
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ignorance of the French language and manners, general 
ignorance. Jacobinism, falsehood, licentiousness, and im¬ 
piety ! Tl^ first four or (l^'e charge's might have binm 
proved with little diflicultv, if it were worth while to 
break a butterfly on a *vhecl, but it was noeessary to 
distort the meaning and even tlie text of the original in 
order to give a;iv cofour to the graver accusations. 

Croker had disco\ered, much to lii.s deli(;lit, that the 
translate^ of tlie wt^k (which was also jniblished in Paris) 
had subjoined a note to some of I,adv Morgan’s scraps of 
French, in* which he confessed tliat thoimh the words 
were printed to look like French, he could not understand 
them. • The critic observe'-, a />n>/)().s of this fact, ‘ It is, 
we believe, iR'ciiliar to l.adv .Morgan's works, that her 
English readers re<|uire an I'higlish translation of her 
EngWJi, and Jier French ri-aders a French translation of 
her French.' 'I'liis was a fair hit. as also was the ridicule 
thrown upon such sentences as ^ Cider is not held in any 
estimation by the Tr/ i/a/ilcx .1 <>{ rural xin’dir- 

/nhr.' Croker professes to be shocked at I.ady .Morgan's 
mention of Lfs Ijaisans rntxt-^ ha\ing hitiu'rto 

cherished the hope that ‘no ifritish fi'inale had ever seen 
this detestable book’; whiK’ his outburst of virtuous 
indignation at her mention otMhe ‘ su))eiior ellusions ’ of 
Parny^ which some Frenchmasi had recommended to her, 
is really su])crb. ‘Parnv,' he exclaims, ‘is the most 
bea.stly, the most detestably wicked and bhx^icmpus of 
all the writers who have e^ er disgraced literaturd. I ax 
iiiierrcx des Dicn.r is the most dreadful tissue of obsmiity 
and depravity that the devil ever inspired to the de|)raved 
heart of man, and we tremljlc with horror at the guilt of 
having read unwittingly even so mu<di of the work n» 
enables us tc^ pronounce tlds character of it.' 
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* Croker concludes with thc,'hopc that he has given such 
an idea of this book as might prevent, in some degree, 
the circulation of .trash Wnich, under the* name of a 
^ Ladjj author,’ might otherwise have found its way into 
the hands of young persons of both sexes, for whose 
perusal it was, on the score both of morals and politics, 
utterly unfit. Such a notice naturally defeated its own 
object, and France went triumphantly through several 
editions. The review attracted almoc’t as much .attention 
as the book, and many ])rotests were raised against it. 

_ ‘ What cruel work you make with Lady Moi'gan,’ wrote 
Byron to Murray. ‘ You should recollect that she is a 
woman ; though, to be sure, they are now and then very 
provoking, still as authoresses they can do no great harm ; 
and I think it a pity so much good invective should have 
been laid out upon her, when there is such, a fine field of 
us Jacobin gentlemen for you to work upon.’ The Regent 
himself, according to Lady (’hailevillc’s report, had said 

of Croker; ‘ li-tl blackguard to abuse a woman; 

couldn’t he let her France alone, if it be all lies, and 
read her novels,* rfnd thank ,her, by JasuSj for being a 
good Irishwoman 

Lady Morgan, as presently appeared, was not only 
(juite able to defend herself, but to give as good as she 
got. Peel, in a letter to Ci-oker, says : ‘ I^dy Morgan 
vows vengeance against you as the supposed author of the 
article in Qaarterl!/, in which her atheism, profanitv, 
incjecehcy, and ignorance are exposed. You are to be 
the hero of some novel of which she is about to fee 
delivered. I hope she has not heard of your predilection 
for angling, and that she will not describe you as she 
describes one of Her heroes, as “seated in his piscatory 
corner, intent on the destruction of the finny tribe.”’ 
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‘ Lady Morgan,’ it seems, replies Croker, ‘ is resolved 
make me read dne of her novels. I hope I shall feci 
interested dnough to learn ^he language. I wrote the 
first f)art of the article in question, Init was called away 
to Ireland when it was in^the press ; and I am sorry to 
say that some blunders crept in accidentally, and one or 
two wer« premcditals.‘dly added, «hich, ho«e\er, I do not 
think Lady Morgan knows eiKftigh of either English, 
French, o^ Latin Ij) (ind out. If slie goes on, we shall 
have sport.’ 

Early ki 1818 t’olhnrn urote to Miggest that the 
Morgans should })roceeti to Ital\ aitli a vV'w to col-» 
laborating in a book on that count in. and offered them 
the handsome sum of I’^OOO foi- tin' copyriglit. IJy 
this time Sir ('hailes liud lost most of his ])ractice, 
owi^ig to his publication of a scientific work, 77/c Ou/- 
linex 'of tht'^Phi/siolo^'ji 0 / /.'/'^ "Inch \\as considered 
objectionably heterodox bv the Dublin public. 'I'here 
was no obstacle, tlierefore, to his leavjiig hotiU' for a 
lengthened period, and joining his «itV- in her literary 
labours. In May, the pair jonrneved to London cn 
roa/f for th^ Sertith, Ladv Morgan taking uith her the 
nearly finished nianuscri|it of a .lew mix el, Floirtirc 
Mdcar'thi/. IVith his first reading of this hook Colburn 
was so charmed, that he prt^sented the author uith a fine 
parurc of amethysts as a tribute of admirat ion. 

According to tin? testimony‘of impartii^ witnesses. 
Lady Morgan made as decidcal a social success in /laly ns 
%he*had done a couple of years eiqlii'r in France. j^Ifiore, 
who met the couple in Florence, notes in his diary for 
October 1819: ‘Went to see .8ir Charles and I>ady^ 
Morgan; her success evervwlu-re mtonishing. Camac 
last nighf at the ^'ounless of Albany's (the Pre- 
* i;i5 
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tender’s wife and Alfieri’s), apd saw Lady Morgan there 
in the seat of honour, quite the queen <sf the room.’ In 
Rome the same appreciation awaited her. ‘ The Duchess 
of Devonshire,’ writes her ladyship, ‘ is unceasing iii her 
attentions. Cardinal Fesche (Bonaparte’s uncle) is quite 
my beau. . . . Madame Mere (Napoleon’s mother) sent 
to say she would be glad to see nre; we were, received 
quite in an imperial style. I never saw so fine an old 
lady—still quite handsome. The pictures of her sons 
hung round the room, all in royal robes, and her 
daughters and grandchildren, and at the head of them 
«all, old Mr" Bonaparte. She is full of sense, feeling, and 
spirit, and not the least what I e.xpected—vulgar.’,, 

Floreiu'C Miwarthi/ was published during its author’s 
absence abroad. The heroine. Lady Clancare, a novelist 
and politician, a beauty and a wit, is obviously intended 
for Lady Morgan herself, while Lady Ab^rcorn ligures 
again under the title of Lady Diinore. But the most 
striking of all the character-portraits is Counsellor Con 
Crawley, who was sketched from Lady Morgan’s old 
enemy, John Wilson Croker. According to Moore, Croker 
winced more under this caricature than undc'r any of the 
direct attacks which were made upon him. Con Crawley, 
we are told, was of a bilious, saturnine constitution, 
even his talent being but the result of disease. These 
physical disadvantages, combined with an eduction 
‘ whose ob^ct was pretension, and' whose principle was 
arrogaiice, made him at once a thing fearful and pitiable, 
at war with its species and itself, ready to crush in rfiani- 
hood as to sting in the cradle, and leading his overween¬ 
ing ambition to pursue its object by ways dark and 
Tiidden—safe from the penalty of crime, and exposed only 
to the obloquy which he laughed to scorn. If ever there 
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was a man formed alike by, nature and educatic^ to 
betray the land which gave him birth, and to act openly 
as the pande| of political cor^ruption, or secretly as the 
agent df defamation ; who would stoop to seek his fortune 
by effecting the fall of a frjiil woman, or would strive to 
advance it by stabbing the character of an honest one; 
who could,crush^aspirhig merit behind the ambuscade of 
anonymous security, while he caifie forward openly in 
defence of fhevilehe^ which rank sanctified and influence 
protected—that man was Conway Crawley.’ 

The truth of the portraiture of the whole Crawley 
family—exaggerated as it may seem in modern eyes— 
was at once recognised by Lady Morgan’s countrymen. 
Sir Jonah Barrington, an undisputed authority on Irish 
manners and character, writes : ‘ The Crawleys are super- 
lative,and suffice to bring before my vision, in their full 
colouring, ancT almost without a \ariation, j)ersons and 
incidents whom and which I ha\e many a time encoun¬ 
tered.’ Again, Owen Maddyn, who wai^ by no means 
prejudiced in Lady Morgan’s favour, admits that her 
attack on Crokcr had much effect in its day, and was 
written on tlfe rrfbdel of t^c»Irish school of invective 
furnished by Flood and Grattan. As ff novelist, he held 
that she pointed the way to I^cver, and adds: ‘ The 
rattling vivacity of the Iri^Jl* character, its ebullient 
spirit, and its wrathful elotjuence of sentiment and 
language, she well portrayed ; one atm smell th» potheen 
and turf smoke even in her pictures of a boudoir,* In 
this ^ntence are summed up the Igading characteriiitits, 
not only of Florence Macarthy, but of all Lady Morgan’s 
national romances. 

Italy was published simultaneously, in I>ondon and 
Paris in June, 18181, and produced an even greater sensa- 
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jtion ,than the work on France, though Croker declared 
that it fell dead from the press, and dhvoted the greater 
part of his ‘review’ in ^the Quarterly td an analysis 
of Colburn’s methods of advertisement. (Criticism of a 


penal kind, he explained, wjs not called for, because, 
‘ in the first place, wc are convinced that this woman is 
wholly incorrigible, secondly, we hope that her indelicacy, 
vanity, and malignity"ire inimitable, and that, therefore, 
her example is very little dangerous^, and thirdly, though 
every page teems with errors of all kinds, from the most 


disgusting to the most ludicrous, they are smothered in 
such Boeotian dulness that they can do no harm.’ In 


curious, contrast to this professional criticism is a passage 
in one of Byron’s letters to Moore. ‘ Lady Morgan,’ 


writes the poet, ‘ in a really excellent book, I assure you. 


on Italy, calls Venice an ocean Rome; I have tjve very 
same expression in Fo.sran, and yet you linow that the 
play was written months ago, and sent to England; the 


Italy I received only on the 16th. . . . When you write 
to Lady Morgan, will vou thank her for her handsome 
speeches in her hyok about niy books ? Her work is fear¬ 
less and excellent on the Subject of Ifgly-^pray tell her 
so—and I know Ifiie country. I wi.sh she had fallen in 
with me; I could have told her a thing or two that would 
have confirmed her'positious.’ ^ 

Almost simultancouslv with the appearance of Italy, 
Colburn’^irinted in his Neiv M(^tthly Magazine a long, 
vehe'ment, and rather incoherent attack by Lady Morgan 
upon her critics. The editor, Thomas Campbell, Ex¬ 
plained in an indignant letter to the Times, that the 
article had been inserted by the proprietor without being 
first submitted the editorial eye, and that he was in 
no way responsible for its cqntents. Colbprn also wrote 
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to the Times to refute the *Quartcrly reviewer’s %tate-, 
ments regarding Ihe sales of Italy, ajid publicly to 
declare his entire satisfaction at the rgsult of the under¬ 
taking, and his willingness to receive from the author 
another work of equal interest on the same terms. In 
short, never was a book worse reviewed or better adver¬ 
tised. 

The next venture of the indefaJigable Lady Morgan, 
who felt herself capable of dealing with any subject, no 
matter how little she might know of it, was a Life 
Salvator R»sa. This, which was her own favourite 
among all her hooks, is a rather imaginative work, 
which hardly comes up to modern biographical stan¬ 
dards. The author seems to Imvc been influenced in 
her choice of a subject rather by the patriotic character 
of SaKator R^sa than by his artistic attainments. Lady 
Morgan was once asked by a fellow-writer where she got 
her facts, to which she replied, ‘ We all imagine our facts, 
you know—and then happily forget thewi ; it is to he 
hoped our readers do the same.' Nevertheless, she seems 
to have taken a good deal of trouble to ‘ get up ’ the 
material for fier Jhography * it was in her treatment of 
it that she sometimes allowed her ardent Celtic imagina¬ 
tion to run away with her. About this time Colburn 
proposgd that Sir Charles and Latly Alorgan should 
contribute to his mi^azine, I'he Nerc Monthly, and 
offered them half as much again a^his other w^ers^ who 
were paid at the rate of sixteen guineas a sheet.* For 
tffis periodical Lady Morgan w»ote a long essay *on 
Absenteeism and other articles, some of which were 
afterwards republished. 

In the spring of 1824 the Morgana came to London 
for the season, and went jiiuch into the literary society 
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^that^ was dear to both their hearts. Lady Caroline 
Lamb took a violent fancy to Lady" Morgan, to whom 
she confided her Ryronic love-troubles, while Lady Cork, 
who still maintained a salon, did not neglect her old 
protegee. The rough notes kept by Lady Morgan of 
her social adventures are not usually of much interest 
or importance, as she had little faculty or inclination 
for Bosw'ellising, but the following entr^ is worth 
quoting:— ' ‘ 

‘ Lady Cork said to me this morning when I called 

Miss - a nice yierson, “ Don't say nice, child, ’tis a 

bad word!” Once I said to Dr. Johnson, “Sir, that is a 
very nice person.” “A nUr jierson,” he replied ; “what 
does that mean P Islcgant is now the fashionable term, 
but it will go out, and I see this stupid nice is to succeed 
to it. What does nice meanLook in my Dictionary ; 
you will see it means correct, precise.”’ 

At Lydia White’s famous soirixs Lady Morgan met 
Sydney Smith, AVashington Irving, Hallam, Miss Jane 
Porter, Anacreon ]\Ioore, and many other literary 
celebrities. Her own rooms were thronged with a band 
of young Italian revolntionaries, w'hose” country had 
grown too hot to^nold them, and who talked of erecting 
a statue to the liberty-loving Irishwoman when Italy 
should be free. Dublin naturally seemed rather dull 
after all the excitement and delights of a London season, 
but Lady Morgan, tlK)ugh she loved to grumble at her 
nati''y,e city, had not yet thought of turning absentee 
h^splf. Her popul<j,rity with her countrymen (those 
of her own way of thinking) had suffered no diminution, 
and her national celebrity was proved by the following 
verse from a ba'lad which was sung in the Dublin 
streets:— 
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'Och, Dublin’s city, th^jre's no doubtin’, 

Bates every city on tlie say ; 

Ti^there you’ll hear O'Coiuiell spoutin', 

A|)d I^dy Morffan inakiiif; tayv 

For ’tis the capital of the finest nation, 

W'id charmin’ i>ejsantry on a fruitful sod. 

Fij^htin’ like divils for conciliation, 

An’ hatin’ each otlier for the love of tiod.’ 

• 

Our heroine \vn*i at work at tliis tiino upon the 

la.st of her’Irish novels, I'lu- O'liririis uiid the O'Fhtlu rtu s, 
which was pi^blished early in and for the cojiyright 

of wliich Colhurn |)aid lier i'l.'l.jt). It wa.s the most 
popular of all her works, especially uith her own country¬ 
folk, and is distinguished hy her favourite lilend of 
politics, melodrama, local colour, and nnigh satire on 
the ruling clas.ses. 'I'he rev iews ns usual accused her 
of l)las^)hemy*and indeccncv, and so severe was the 
criticism in the LHiiati/ Oiizcltc, then edited hy .lerdan, 
that Colhurn was stirred up to found a new’ literary 
weekly of his own, and, in conjunction with dames Silk 
Buckingliam, started the Atlicmium. derdan had asserted 
in the course <)f l«s review ilij^t ' In all our reading we 
never met with a flescription which ten<ted so thorougldy 
to lower the female character. . . . Mrs. Helm and Mrs. 
Centlivre might be more unguarded ; Jnit the gau/.c veil 
cannot liide the deformities, and Luly Morgan’s taste 
has not been of c(ilcie»t jvower to,filter into c\j*anlines8 
the original pollution of her infected fountain.’ f-ady 
Morgan observes in her diary’ that she has a right tp We 
judged by her peers, and threatens lo summon a jury of 
matrons to say if they can detect one line in her jiages 
that would tend to make any honest maji her foe. 

Therewereothordisadvantages attendant upon celebrity 
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than those caused by ininjical reviewers. No foreigner 
of distinction thought a visit to Dublin complete with¬ 
out an introduction to our author, who figures in several 
contemporary memoirs, not always in a fluttering light. 
That curious personage, Prince Piickler Muskau, was 
travelling through England and Ireland in 1828, and 
has left a little vignette of Lady Morgan i^j the pub¬ 
lished record of his •journey. ‘I was very eager,’ he 
explains, ‘ to make the acquaintaace’ of a °lady whom 
I rate so highly as an authoress. 1 found her, however, 
very different from what I had pictui’ed to piyself. She 
• is a littlL frivolous, lively woman, apparently between 
thirty and forty, neither pretty nor ugly, bi\t by no 
means inclined to resign all claims to the former, and 
with really fine expressive eyes. She has no idea of 
mauvaise hontc or embarrassment; her manners ^re not 
the most refined, and affect the aisance and levity of the 
fashionable world, which, however, do not sit calmly or 
naturally upop her. She has the English weakness of 
talking incessantly of fashionable acquaintances, and try¬ 
ing to pose for very recliercM, to a degree quite unworthy 
of a woman of such distinguished talents, she is not at 
all aware how she thus underrates herself.’ The Quarterly 
Rexnew seized upon this passage with malicious delight. 
The prince, as thc-revieWer points out, had dropped one 
lump of sugar into his bowl of gall; he had guessed Lady 
Morgan’^age at between thirty eflid forty. ‘Miss Owen- 
son,*^ comments the writer, who was probably Croker, 

‘ W£^s an established authoress six-and-twenty years ago;, 
and if any lady, player’s daughter or not, knew what she 
knew when she published her first work at eight or nine 
years of age (which Miss Owenson must have been at 
that time according to the prince’s calculation), she was 
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undoubtedly such a juvenile prodigy as would be ^uite 
worthy to make a ease for the Geiiileman's Moffa::hie' * 

Another observer, who was present at some of the 
Castle • festivtties, and who had long pictured I^y 
Morgan in imagination as a sylphlike and romantic 
person, has left on record his ama/ement wlien the 
celebratedJady stood before him. ‘ She certaiidy formed 
a strange figure* in the midst of that duz/ling scone of 
beauty and^plendftum Every female present wore feathers 
and trains*; but Lady Morgan scornetl both appendages. 
Hardly moijj than four feet high, with a spine not 
quite straight, slightly uneven slioulders and e^es, I>ady 
Morgan^lided about in a elose-croj)pe(l wig, bound with 
a fillet of gold, her largo face all animation, and with a 
witty word for everybody. I afterwards saw her at the 
theatrf, where she was cheered enthusiastically. Her 
dress was diffeTent from the former occasion, but not less 
original. A red Celtic cloak, fastened by a rich gold 
fibula, or Irish Tara brooch, im|)nrtcd to Jier little lady¬ 
ship a gorgeous and withal a pictures(iue appearance, 
which antecedent associations considerably strengthened.’ 

In 1829 Tilt B(M>k of the tliuiiiloir was j)ublished, with 
a preface in whi?h I.Ady Morgan giv^es the following 
naive account of its genesis: ‘I was just setting ofl’ to 
Ireland — the horses literally* pnttivig-to — when Mr. 
Colburd arrived with his flattering jjroposition [for a 
new book]. Taking tip a scrubl)y manuscripjr volume 
which the servant was about to thrust into the pocl^-t of 
the eSfriage, he asked what was that. I said it was oijet)f 
my volumes of oelds and ends, and read him my last entry. 
“ This is the very thing,” he said, and carried it off with 
him.’ The book was correctly describe^ as a volume of 
odds and en^s, and was hardly worth preserving in a 
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^permanent shape, though contains one or two interest¬ 
ing autobiographical scraps, such as the account of My 
First Rout, from which a quotation has*already been 
given. A writer in Blackicood reviewed the work in a 
vein of ironical admiration, professing to be much im¬ 
pressed by the author’s knowledge of metaphysics as 
exemplified in such a sentence as; ‘ The idea of cause 
is a consequence of our consciousness *of the force we 
exert in subjecting externals to the' changes dictated 
by our volition.’ Unable to keep up the laudatory 
strain, even in joke, the reviewer (his style points to 
Christopher North) calls a literary friend to his assist¬ 
ance, who takes the op[)ositc view, and declares that the 
book is ‘a tawdry tissue of tedious trumpery; a tessel¬ 
lated texture of threadbare thievery; a trifling transcript 
of trite twaddle and trapessing tittle-tattle. . . . Like 
everything that falls from her pen, it is pert, shallow, 
and conceited, a farrago of ignorance, indecency, and 
blasphemy, a tag-rag and bob-tail style of writing—like 
a harlequin’s jacket.’ 

Lady Morgan bobbed up as irrepressibly as ever from 
under this torrent of (so-called) criticism; made a tour 
in France and l) 3 gium for the purpose of writing more 
‘ trapessing tittle-tattle,’ and on her return to London, 
such were the profits *00 blasphemy and indecency, 
bought her first carriage. This equipage was a source 
of muck amusement to her frienis in Dublin, ‘Neither 
she qor Sir Charles,’ we are told, ‘ knew the difference 
bfct>veen a good carriage and a bad one—a carriage was 
a carriage to them. It was never known where this 
vehicle was bought, except that Lady Morgan declared 
it came from thf first carriage-builder in London. In 
shape it was like a grasshopper, as "veil as in colour. 
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Very high and vpry springy, with eiionnous whSels, ft 
was difficult to get into, and dangerous to get out of. 
Sir Ct>arles,^ho never in his life bcftne had mounted a 
coach-box, was persuaded by his wife to drive his own 
carriage. He was extrrtnely short-siglited, and wore 
large green spectacles out of doors. His costume was 
a coat nfuch trimmed with fur, and heavily braided. 
James Gr^t, thft t^ll Irish footman, in the brightest of 
red plushy sat beside’him, his office being to jump down 
whenever anybody was knocked down, or run o\er, for 
Sir Charles* drove as it pleased God. The‘horse was , 
mercifully a very cjuiet animal, and iniuii too small for 
the caAiage, or the mi.schief would have been worse. 
Lady Morgan, in the large bonnet of the pericKl, and a 
cloak lined with fur hanging over the back of the 
carrid^, gava, as she conccivisl, the crowning grace to 
a neat and elegant turn-out. 'I'he only drawback to 
her .satisfaction was the alarm causc-d by Sir Charles's 
driving; and she was inccs.santly springing u|) to adjure 
him to take care, to which he woidd reply with warmth, 
after the manyer of husband^’ 

In 1830 Lady Morgan publislied her ^'raiicc (1829-30). 
This book was not a commission, but she had told 
Colburn that she was writing ii, and,a.s he made her no 
definite,offer, she opened negotiations with the firm of 
Saunders and Oticy. (^’olburn, who looked upon her os 
his special property, was furious at her desertion,* and 
inforqi^ her that if she did not at once break oft*with 
Saunders and Otley, it would b6 ifo less detrimental to 
her literary than to her pecuniary interest. Undismayed 
by this threat. Lady Morgan accepted the offer of a 
thousand pounds ^ade her by the rival firm. Colburn, 
who was a poVer in the liferary market, kept his word. 
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Me advertised in his own pefiodicals ‘ Lady Moegan at 
Half-peice,’ and stated publicly that in consequence of 
the losses he had sustained by her former ^^rk8, he had 
declined her new book, and that copies of all her publi¬ 
cations might be had at half-price. In consequence of 
these and other machinations, the new France, which was 
at least as good a book^ as the old one, ^11 flat, and the 
unfortunate publishers were only able to makf one pay¬ 
ment of .£’600. They tried to get'their contract can¬ 
celled in court, and Colburn, who was called as a witness, 
^ admitted that he had done his best to injure Lady 
Morgan’s literary reputation. Eventually, the matter 
was compromised, Saunders and Otley being allcw'ed to 
publish Lady Moigan’s next book. Dramatic Scenes and 
Sketches, as some compensation for their loss; but of 
this, too, they failed to make a success. ^ 

The reviews of France were few and slighting, the 
wickedest and most amusing being by Theodore Hook. 
He quotes with'glee the author’s complacent record that 
she was compared to Molicre by the IWisians, and that 
she had seen in a ‘ poetry-book ’ the following lines:— 

C 

* Slendal (sic), Morgan, Schlegcl—iie vous effrayez pas— 

Muses ! ce sont dos iioms fameux dans nos climate/ 

• • 

• 

‘ Her ladyship,’ continues Theodore, ‘went to dine with 
one of ^o.se spectacie and sealing-wax barons, Roth- 
schilc^, at Paris; where never was such a dinner, “ no 
catsup and walnut p;ckle, but a mayonese fried ift ice, 
like Ninon’s description of Seveigne’s (sic) heart,” and to 
all this fine show she was led out by Rothschild himself. 
After the soup 8l*e took an opportunity of praising the 
cook, of whom she had heard much. Eh bien,” says 
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Rothschild, laughing, as weft he might, “he on hfe sid« 
has also relished your works, and here is a proof of it.” 
“ I really b^sh,” says Miladi, “ like. Sterne’s accusing 
spirit, as I give in the fact—but—he pointed to a column 
of the most ingenious confsctionery architecture, on which 
my name was inscribed in spun sugar.” There was a thing 
—Lady Morgan in spun sugar!. And what does the 
reader thi^jk her, ladyship did ? She shall tell in lier 
own dear .words. “ 2 lii I could do under my triumphant 
emotion I did. I begged to be introduced to the cele¬ 
brated and blattering artist.” It is a fact—to.the cook ; 
and another faet, which only shows that the Hebrew 
baron is a Jew (Fexprit., is that after coffee, the cook 
actually came up, and was presented to her. “ He,” says 
her ladyship, “ was a well-bred gentleman, perfectly free 
from ^edant^y, and when we had mutually compli¬ 
mented each other on our respective works, he bowed 
himself out.’” 

In spite of her egoism and her insniy absiirditie.s, 
it seems clear from contemporary evidence that in 
London, w’here she usually lyipeared during the season. 
Lady Morgan Tiad,a following.' The nrfwiesof most of the 
litertiry celebrities of the day a|)pear amid the disjointed 
jottings of her diary. We ,hear of ‘ that egregious 
coxcomj) D’Israeli, outraging bhe privilege a young man 
has of being absurd’^ and Sydney Smith ‘so natural, 
so bo7i enfant, so little of a wit titn-'; and Mrs.'^ulwer- 
Lytton, handsome, insolent, and unamiable ; and Allan 
• CiJnningham, ‘ immense fun ’; and Thomas Hood* ‘ a 
grave-looking personage, the picture of ill-health’; and 
her old critical enemy. Lord Jeffrey, with whom Lady 
Morgan started a violent flirtation. ‘When he comes 
to Ireland,’ she writes, ‘ wie are to go to Donnybrook 
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Pair tt)gether; in short, having cut me down with his 
tomahawk as a reviewer, he smothers me with roses as 
a man. I always csay of my enemies before we meet, 
“ Let me at them.” ’ 

The other literary women <were naturally the chief 
object of interest to her. Lady Morgan seems to have 
been fairly free from professional jealousy, though she 
hated her countrywoman, Lady Blessington, with a deadly 
hatred. Mrs. Gore, then one of the most fashionable 
novelists, she finds ‘ a pleasant little rondelette of a woman, 
^ somethingr of my own style. We talked a'hd laughed 
together, as good-natured women do, and agreed upon 
many points.’ Tlie learned Mrs. Somerville is described 
as ‘a simple, little, inidtlle-aged woman. Had she not 
been presented to me by name and reputation, I should 
have said she was one of the rcspectab’e twaddling 
matrons one meets at every ball, dressed in a snug 
mulberry velvet gown, and a little cap with a red flower. 
I asked her how^she could descend from the stars to mix 
among us. She said she was obliged to go out with a 
daughter. From the glimpse of her Isist njght, I should 
say there was no imagination, no deep moral philosophy, 
though a great deal of scientific lore, and a great deal of 
bonhomie."' For‘poor dear .Jane Porter,’ the author of 
Scotti-ih Chiefs, Lady Morgan felt the natural contempt 
of a ‘ showy woman ’ for one who looks like a ‘ shabby 
canoness.'^ ‘ Miss Porter,’ she records, ‘ told me she was 
takenTor me the other nighty and talked to as such Jby a 
party of Americans. She is tall, lank, lean, and lacka¬ 
daisical, dressed in the deepest black, with a battered 
black gauze hat, and the air of a regular Melpomene. I 
am the reverse of ad this, and sans vanity, the best-dressed 
woman wherever I go. Last night I wore & blue satin, 
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trimmed fully with magnifident point-lace, and stofoach^ 
d la SSmgrU, light blue velvet hat and feathers, with an 
aigrette of sapphires and diamonds.’ As Lady Moi^n at 
thistftne wa? nearer sixty than fifty, rouged liberally, and 
made all her own dresses,^hcr appearance in the costume 
above described must at least have been remarkable. 

Lady I^organ’s last novel, a Belgian story called The 
Princess, or the Begninc, was published by Bentley in 
1834, and Tor the* fi»t edition she received a sad 

falHng-ofI' from the prices received in former days. As 
her populai^ty waned, she grew discontented with life in 
Dublin, ‘the wretched capital of wretched freland,’ as 
she calls it, and in a moment of mental depression she 
entered the characteristic query, ‘ Cui hono?' in her diary. 
To the same faithful volume she confided complaints even 
of he^ beloved Morgan, but the fact that she could find 
nothing worse to reproach him with than a disinclination 
for fresh air and exercise, speaks volumes for his marital 
virtue. A more serious trouble came from/ailing eyesight, 
which in 1837 threatened to develop into total blindness. 
It was in this year, when things seemed at their darkest, 
that a pensioft of s£’300 a y^a» was ctxnferred on her by 
Lord Melbourne, ^in recognition of her merits, literary and 
patriotic.’ It was probably this unexpected accession of 
income that decided the Moj-gans tO leave Dublin, and 
spend rtie remainder of their days in I^ndon. They found 
a pleasant little house tn William Street, Knigld^sbridge, 
a new residential quarter which was just growing up 
undef"the fostering care of Mr, Cubitt, Lady Morgfhn 
went ‘ into raptures over the pretty new quarter,’ and 
wrote some articles on Pimlico in the Athenceum. She 
also got up a successful agitation for«an entrance into 
Hyde Park a^ wl»at is now^known as Albert Gate. For 
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(Jesertjng Ireland, after recei'.ing a pension for patriotism, 
and writing against the evils of Absenteeism, Lady 
Morgan was subjected to a good deal of sarcasm by her 
countrymen. But, as she pointed out, hef propeHy in 
Ireland was personal, not real, the tenant-farm of a 
drawing-room balcony, on which annual crops of migno¬ 
nette were raised for home consumption, being the only 
territorial possession that she had ever enjoyed. 

Lady Morgan's eyesiglit must have temporarily im¬ 
proved with her change of dwelling, for in 183& the first 
part of her last work of any importance. Woman and her 
Master, was ])ul)lished by Colburn, to whom she had at 
last become reconciled. This book, which was never 
•finished, was designed to jirove, among other things, that 
in spite of the subordination in which women have been 
kept, and in s})ite of all the artificial difficulties th^, have 
been put in their w'ay, not only have they never been 
conquered in spirit, but that they have always been the 
depositaries of^the vital and leading ideas of the time. 
The book is more soberly written than most of Lady 
Morgan’s works, but it would probably be regarded by 
the modern reader as dull and superficial. It was gener¬ 
ally believed that Sir Charles had assisted in its composi¬ 
tion, and few men have ever wielded a heavier pen. The 
pair only issued one more joint work. The Book Without 
a Name, which appeared in 1842, and consisted chiefly 
of artidies and sketclies that had already been published 
in the magazines. 

'The Morgans no\\: found their chief occupatidii and 
amusement in the society which they attracted to their 
cheerful little house. One or two sketches of the pair, 
as they appeared* in their later days, have been left by 
contemporaries. Chorley, ap intimate frend, obseryes 
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that, like all the sceptics l^e ever approached, th^ were 
absurdly prejudiced, and proof against all new unprel- 
sions. ‘Neither of them, though both were literary and 
musioel, couU endure German literattjre and music, had 
got beyond the stale sarcasms of the Anti-Jacobin, or 
could admit that there i5 glory for such men as Weber, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, as well as for Cimarosa and 
Paisiello. . . . ‘Her familiar conwersation was a scries of 
brilliant, egotistic,,shrewd, and genial sallies, and she 
could b^either careSsing or impudent. In the matter of 
self-approbation she had no Statute of Limitation, but 
boasted of \iaving taught Taglioni to dance ari Irish jig,, 
and declared that she had created the Irish novel, though 
in the next breath she would say that she was a child 
when Miss Edgeworth was a grown woman.’ Her blunders 
were proverbial, as when she asked in all simplicity, 

‘ Wh'h was Jfereiny Taylor ’ and on being presented to 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, complimented her on having written 
Pride and Prejudice. 

Another friend, Abraham Hayward, used to say that 
Lady Morgan had been transplanted to London too late, 
and that shw wax never free ,of the corporation of fine 
ladies, though sh% saw a good deal of tilein. ‘ She errone¬ 
ously fancied that she was expected to entertain the 
company, be it what it might,-and sIsl' was fond of telling 
8tories*in which she figured as the companion of the great, 
instead of confining Iserself to stones of low Jiish life, 
which she described inimitably. Lady Cork was tlccus- 
tpmed to say, “ I like Lady*Morgan very much as ar^Iaish 
blackguard, but I can’t endure her as an English fine 
lady.”’ 

In 1848 Sir Charles died rather sijddenly from heart 
disease. Hi^ wife mourned him sincerely, but not for 
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long in solitude. She found ^he anaesthetic for her grief 
ih society, and after a few months of widowhood writes: 
‘ Everybody makes a point of having me oujt, and I am 
beginning to be familiarised with my great loss. London 
is the best place in the world for the happy and the 
unhappy; there is a floating‘capital of sympathy for 
every human good or evil. I am a nobody, and yet what 
kindness I am daily receiving.’ Again, iir 1845* after her 
sister’s death, she notes in her diaryj ‘.The w«rld is my 
gin or opium ; I take it for a few hoftrsy^er diem —excite¬ 
ment, intoxication, absence. I return to my desolate 
.home, and wake to all the horrors of sobriety. . . . Yet 
I am accounted the agreeable rattle of the great ladies’ 
coterie, and I talk pa.s nud to many clever men all day. 
. . . That Park near me, of which my beloved Morgan 
used to say, “ It is ours more than the Queen’s, we use 
it daily and enjoy it nightly”—that Park that I Worked 
so hard to get an entrance into, I never walk in it; it 
seems to me covered with crape.’ 

Among the Mends of Lady Morgan’s old age were the 
Carter Halls, HepwQrth Dixon, Miss Jewsbury, Hayward, 
and Douglas Jerrold. Lord Campbell, old Rogers, and 
Cardinal Wisemah freciuented her soiT^es, though with 
the last-named she had waged a pamphlet war over the 
authenticity of St. J’eter’s. chair at Rome. Rogers was 
reported to be engaged to ohe of Lady Morgan’s attrac¬ 
tive nieces, the Miss C.larkes, who^ften stayed with her. 
It wa» in allusion to this rumour that he said, ‘ Whenever 
my.ntfme is coupled with that of a young lady im.thjs 
manner, I make it a point of honour to say I have been 
refused.’ To the last, we are told. Lady Morgan pre- 
'served the natural vivacity and aptness of repartee that 
had made her the delight of Dublin society half a century 
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before. ‘ I know I am vain,<she said once to Mrs^Hall^ 

‘ but I ha'^e a right to be. It is not put on and off like 
"aiy rouge; it is always with me. ... I wrote books 
when ‘your mothers worked samplers, and demanded 
freedom for Ireland when Dan O’Connell scrambled for 
gulls’ eggs in the crags of* Derrynane. . . . Look at the 
number of books I have written. Did ever woman move 
in a brighter sphere than I do I liave three invitations 
to dinner t»-day, on%from a duchess, one from a countess, 
and the third from a* diplomatist, a very witty man, who 
keeps the best society in London.’ 

Lady Morgan was fond of boasting thaf she had 
supported herself since she was fourteen (for which read 
seventeen or eighteen), and insisted on the advantage of 
giving every girl a profession bv wliich she could earn 
her living, if the need arose. Speaking to Mrs. Hall on 
the subject oT some girls who had been suddenly lx}refl 
of fortune, she exclaimed: ‘ They tlo everything that is 
fashionable imperfectly ; their drawing, smging, dancing, 
and languages amount to nothing. They were educated 
to maiTy, and hsid they had time, they might have gone 
off with, and hereafter //va/^^luisbands,^ I desire to give 
every girl, no matter her rank, a tra3e or profession. 
Cultivate what is necessary to the position she is born to ; 
cultivate all things in moderation, but one thing to per¬ 
fection,* no matter what it is, for w hich she has a talent: 
give her a staff to laydiold of; let her feel, “'Wiis will 
carry me through life without dependence.” ’ 

^With the assistance of* Miss .Jewsbury Lady Morgan,‘in 
the last years of her life, prepared a volume of reminis¬ 
cences, which she called The Odd Volume. This, which 
was published in 1859, only deals with a short period of 
hercareer,an<J is of little literary interest. Thu Atfmurum, 
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in thg course of a laudator/review, observed that ‘ Lady 
Morgan had lived through the love, admiration, and 
malignity of three generations of men, and was, in short, 
a literary Ninon, who seemed as brisk and Captivating in 
the year 1859 as when George was Prince, and the author 
of “Kate Kearney” divided the laureateship of society 
and song with Tom Moore.’ 

Lady Morgan, though now an octogedarian, was by no 
means pleased at these remarks. Sfce Still prfded herself 
on her fascinations, was never tired and never bored, and 
looked upon any one who died under a huncjred years of 
age as a suicide. ‘You liavc more strength and spirit, 
as well as more genius, than any of us,’ wrote i^braham 
Hayward to lier. ‘ must go hack to the brilliant 
women of the eighteenth eentury to find anything like a 
parallel to you and your .svi/rrs-.' But bronchitis was an 
enemy with which even her high spirit was powerless to 
cope. She had an attack in 1858, but threw it off, and 
on Christmas Day gave a dinner, at which she told Irish 
stories with all her old vivacity, and sang ‘The Night 
before Larry was Stretched.’ On St. Patrick’s Day, 1859, 
she gave a musicf^l matinee,'but caught cold the following 
week, and after a short illness, died on’April 16th. 

Thus ended the career of one of the most flattered and 
best abused women of tlie century. Held up as the 
Irish Madame de Stall by her admirers, and run flown as 
a mons^r of impudence and inwjuity by her enemies, it 
is nq wonder that her character, by no means innately 
refined, became hardened, if not coarsened, by so yn- 
■ enviable a notoriety. Still, to her credit be it remem¬ 
bered that she never lost a friend, and that she converted 
more than one jmpersonal enmity (as in the case of 
Jeffrey and Lockhart) into a personal fipendship. In 
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spite of her passion for th^ society of the greai, sh^ 
wrote and worked throughout her whole career for the 
cause of liberty, and she was ever o^ the side of the 
oppressed. Ai incorrigible flirt before marriage, she 
developed into an irreproachable matron, while her 
natural frivolity and feather-headedness never tempted 
her to neglect her work, nor interfered with her faculty 
for making most arlvantageous business arrangements. 

‘ With all^ber franTc f^nity,’ we are told, ‘ she had shrewd 
good sense, and she valued herself much more on her 
industry than on her genius, because the one, she said, she 
owed to her organisation, but the other was a virtue of 
her own rearing.’ It would be impossible to conclude a 
sketch of Lady Morgan more appropriately than by the 
following lines of Leigh Hunt, which she herself was fond 
of qu^ing, agd in wliich her personal idiosyncrasies are 
pleasantly touched off:— 

‘And dear I.ady Morg-an, see, see, ulien she comes, 

With lier pulses all heating for freedom like drums, 

So Irish, 80 modish, so mixtish, so wild ; 

So committing herself us she talks like a child. 

So trim,^et so easy—polito„yet liigh-heiirteil, 

'fhat truth a»d she, try all she cun, wo^i't he parted ; 

She’ll put you your fashions, your latest new air. 

And then talk so frankly, slie '11 make you all stare.’ 
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TAUT I 


Any fool, sai^I a wise man, can write an interesting book 
if he will only take the trouble to set down exactly what 
he has seen and heard. UnfortiinateU, it is only a very 
special kind of fool who is capable of recording exactly 
what he .sees and hears—a rare l)ird who flourishes 
perhaps once in a century, and is rememl)ered long after 
wiser men are forgotten. It is not contended that the 
subject of this memoir was a fool in tlie crude sense of the 
word, though he was responsible for a good <leal of folly ; 
but he was inspired by that imj)ertinent curiosity, that 
happy lack of dignity, and that passion for the trivial 
and the intimate, which, wheif j.oincd to ij, natural talent 
for observation and a picturescpie narrative style, enable 
the possessor to illuminate a circle and a period in a 
fashion never achieved by the nlost learned lucubrations 
of the pfofoundest scholars. Thanks to his Hoswelli^sing 
powers, ‘ Namby-Pamby ^Villis,’ as ke was called -tfy his 
numerous enemies, has left ah admirably vivid pictur^- of 
jt h^ itgrary society of Loiluon in .the ‘ thirties,’ a pieWirt 
that steadily increases in value as the period at which it 
was painted recedes into the past. 

Willis came of a family that had contrived, not un- 
succaesfully, to combine religion with journalism. Ilis 
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immediate forebears seem to have been persons of marked 
individuality, and his pedigree was, for the New World, 
of quite respectable antiquity. The fohnder^of the 
family, George Willis, was born early in t^e seventeenth 
century, and emigrated to New England about 1730, 
where he worked at his trade of brickmaking and 
building. Our hero’s great-grandfathqf was "a patriotic 
sailmaker, who assisted at a certain Jiistoric entertain¬ 
ment, when tar, feathers, and hot Jtea were administered 
gratis to his Majestv’s tax-collector at Boston. His wife, 
Abigail, was a lady of character and maxims, who saved 
some tea for her private use when three hundred cases 
were emptied into Boston Harbour, and exhorted her 
family never to eat brown bread when they could get 
white, and never to go in at the back door when they 
might go in at the front. The son of thiscworthyccouplc 
conducted a Whig newspaper in Boston during the 
Rebellion, and became one of the pioneer journalists of 
the West. His son, Nathaniel’s sire, was invited, in 
1803, to start a newspaper at Portland, Maine, where the 
future Penciller was born in 1806, one year before his 
fellow-townsman Longfellow. 

A few years later, Mr. Willis returned to Boston, 
where, in 1816, he started the Boston Recorder, the first 
newspaper, he was accustomed to say, that had eyer been 
run cn religious lines. He seems to have been a respect¬ 
able, but narrow-minded man, wlio loved long devotions 
and' many services, and loolS^jd upon dancing, card- 
placing and stage-plays’as works of the Evil One. Ht? 
redeeming points were a sense of humour and a keen 
appreciation of female beauty, which last characteristic 
he certainly beqiieathed to his son. It was his custom 
to sit round the fire with his nine cWldren on winter 
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evenings, and tell them stories about the old J)utc^ 
tiles, representing New Testament scenes, with which 
the chimney-corner was lined. Thp success of these 
informal Scri|)lure lessons led him to establish a religious 
paper for young }>eople called The Youth's Companiotty in 
which some of our hero's early verses appeared. His 
wife, Haiuiah Parker, is described as a charming woman, 
lively, impulsive, and emotional.* Her son, Nathaniel, 
whose devotion to her never wavered, used to say, ‘ My 
veins are teeming with the (|uieksilvcr spirit my mother 
gave me.’ 

Willis the younger was sent to school at Boston, * 
where he had Emerson for a schoolfellow, and after¬ 
wards to the university of Yale, where he wrote much 
poetry, and was well received in the society of the place 
on account pf his good looks, easy manners, and pre¬ 
cocious literary reputation. On leaving Yale, he was 
delivered of a volume of juvenile poems, and then settled 
down in Boston to four years’journali.sticj work, Samuel 
Goodrich, better known in England uniicr his pseudonym 
of‘Peter Parley,' engaged him to edit some annuals and 
gift-books, aif emjiloyment ^Kich the yning man found 
fiarticularly congenial. In his Rccolhct'tou.t Peter Parley 
draws a comparison between his two contributors, Haw¬ 
thorne and Willis, and recofds thaf everything Willis 
wrote attracted immediate attention, while the .early 
productions of Hawthoftie passed sdmost unnoticlfd.^ 

In 1829 Willis started-op his own account with the 
Monthly MagAzine, which had an existence *'of 
little more than two years. He announced that he could 
not afford to pay for contributions, as he expected only 
a small circulation, and he wrote most of the copy 
himself. Bstry* month thiere were discursive, gossiping 
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^ditoml articles in that ‘ personal ’ vein which has been 
worked with so much industry in our own day. He 
took his readers into his confidence, prattled about his 
japonica and his pastilles, and described his fevouritfe bird, 
a scarlet trulian, and his dogs. Ugolino and L. E. L., 
who slept in the waste-paper basket. He professed to 
write with a bottle of Uudesheimer and a plat^ of olives 
at his elbow, and it was hinted that he ate fruit in summer 
with an amber-handled fork to keep‘his palm'cool! 

These youthful aft'eetations had a peculiarly exas¬ 
perating effect upon men of a different type; and Willis 
became tfee butt of the more old-fashioned critics, 
who vied with each other in inventing opprobrious 
epithets to shower upon the head of this young puppy of 
journalism. However, Nathaniel was not a person who 
could easily be suppressed, and he soon became one of 
the most popular magazine-writers of his time, his prose 
being described by an admirer as ‘delicate and brief 
like a white jacket—transparent like a lump of sugar in 
champagne—soft-tempered like the sea-breeze at night.’ 
Unfortunately, the magazines paid but little, even for 
prose of the a^ove description, and Willis presently 
found himself in financial difficulties''; while, with all 
his acknowledged fascinations, he was unlucky in his 
first love-affair. He became engaged to a beautiful girl 
callecj Mary Benham, hut her guardian broke off the 
match,'tmd the lady, who seems to have had an inclina¬ 
tion, for literary men, afterwards married Motley, the 
hfstorian of the Dutch Bepublitf. ■ , 

In 1831 the American Monthly Magazine ceased to 
appear, and Willis, leaving Boston and his creditors 
without regret, obtained the post of assistant-editor on 
the Nexii York Mirror, a weekly paper devoted to 
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literature, light fiction, and the fine arts. It iras the 
property of Morris, author of the once world-famous 
song, ‘ Woodman, spare that Tree,’ an^ tlie editor-in-chief 
was Theodor^ Fay, a novelist of some distinction. Soon 
after his appointment it^ivas decided that Willis should 
be sent to Europe as foreign correspondent of his paper. 
A sum of about a hundred pounds was scraped together 
for his expenses, and it was arranged tliat lie should 
write weekly letter# at the rate of two guineas a letter. 
In the autumn of 1831 he sailed in a merchant-vessel for 
Havre, wlience he journeved to Paris in ^’ovember. 
Here he spent the first five or six months of his tour, and * 
here began the series of ‘IVncillings hy the AV'ay,’ a 
portion of which gained him rather an unwelcome noto¬ 
riety in English society by reason of the ‘personalities’ 
it coytained^ When published in book form the Pencil- 
lings were considerably toned doun.and the propernames 
were represented by initials, so that pi'ople who read 
them then for the first time wonder(;d what all the 
excitement had been about. As the chajiters which 
relate to England are of most interest to English readers, 
Willis’s contfnental adventftfes need •only be briefly 
noticed. The exT^racts here i]noted are taken from the 
original letters as they apjieared in the .Veie Yofk Alirror, 
which differ in many respevL’ts froih the version that 
was published in London after the attack ^ the 
Quartt rly Review. 

In Paris Willis found Itiijiself in his element, and was 
nn»d^*much of by the Anglo-French community, U’hii-h 
was then under the special patronage of Lafayette. One 
of the most interesting of his new acquaintances was the 
Countess Guiccioli, upon whose appearance and manners 
he comments'with charactci istic frankness. 
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' ‘I i^iet the Guiccioli yesterday in the Tuileries,' he 
writes shortly after Ids arrival. ‘ She looks much 
younger than I ai'.ticipatcd, and is a handsome blonde, 
apparently about thiity. I am told by a gentle¬ 
man who knows her that she bas become a great flirt, 
and is quite spoiled by admiration. The celebrity of 
Lord Byron’s attaehmpnt would certaiply make her a 
very desirable aetjuaintanee were she punch ^less pretty 
than she really is, and I am told Jier drawing-room is 
thronged with lovers of all nations contending for a 
preference which, having once been given, should be 
buried, I think, for ever.’ A little later he has himself 
been introduced to the Guiccioli, and he describes an 
interview whicli lie has h.ad with her, when the conversa¬ 
tion turned upon her friendsldp witli Shelley. 

‘She gave me one of his letters to herseK as an auto¬ 
graph,’ he narrates. ‘ She says he was at times a little 
(•razy— fou, as she expressed it—but there never was a 
nobler or a better man. Lord Byron, she says, loved 
him as a brother. . . . There were several miniatures of 
Byron hanging uj) in the room ; I asked her if any of 
tlicm were perfei t in the Vesemblancc. ^ “ No,” she said, 
“that is the most like him,” taking down a miniature by 
an Italian artist, “ ann'.v tl ctalt beewroup plus beau — beau- 
coup — beauroup." She reiterated the word with a very 
toucHb'g tenderness, and continued to look at the por¬ 
trait for some time. . . . She went on talking of the 
pf^inters who had drawn Byidoj and said the American, 
West’s, was the best likeness. I did not tell her that 
West’s portrait of herself was excessively flattered. I 
am sure no one would know her, from the engraving at 
least. Her cheek-bones are high, her forehead is badly 
shaped, and altogether the frame of her features is 
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decidedly ugly. She divsscs in the worst taste t^, and 
yet for all this, and poetry and celehrity aside, the 
countess is both a lovely and a fascUiating woman, and 
one wVom a man of sentiment would admire at this age 
very sincerely, but not fov beauty.’ 

The cholera frightened Willis away from Paris in 
April, but before he left, the United States minister, 
Mr. Ri ves, appointtnl him honoraiy attache to his own 
embassy,,a great s^jcial advantage to tlie young man, 
who was thereby enabled to obtain the entn'e into court 
circles in every country tliat lie visited. At tlic same 
time the appointment somewhat misled his mnnerous 
new acciuaintances on the subject of his social position, 
while the ‘spurious’ atbiclu’shij) afterwards became a 
weapon in the hands of his enemies. However, for the 
timejbeing, the young coni'spoiulent thoronglily enjoyed 
his novel experiences, and contrived to communicate his 
enjoyment to his readers. His letteis wcic eagerly lead 
by his countrymen, and are said to have jieen cojiied into 
no less than live hundred newspapers. He eschewed use¬ 
ful information, gave impressions rathci- than statistics, 
and was fairly successful in’U\oiding <tlie style of the 
guide-book. The summei and autumn of 1H.‘52 weresjient 
in northern Italy, Floience being the traveller's head¬ 
quarters. He had lettei-s of introduction to half the 
Italian nobility, and was made welcome in thi>>court 
circles of Tu-seany. In \he autumif he wa.s Hirting ojt the 
Baths of Lucca, and at thi^ lime he had formed a project 
of travelling to London l)v way "of Switzerland. 

‘ In Ijondon,’ he writes to his sister, ‘ I mean to make 
arrangements with the magazines, and then live abroad 
altogether. It costs so little here, "and one lives so 
luxuriously Too,'and therctis so much to fill one’s mind 
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tttid efe, that I think of returning to naked America 
with ever-increasing repugnance. I love my country, 
but the ornamental is mv vocation, and of \his she has 
none.’ This programme was changed, and Willis spent 
the winter between Rome, Florence, and Venice. Wher¬ 
ever he went he made friends, but his progress was in 
itself a feat of diplomacy, and few people dreamt that 
the dashing young attache depended fo,r his Ijving upon 
his contributions to a newspaper, payment for which did 
not always arrive witii desirable punctuality. ‘I have 
dined,’ he writes to his motlier, ‘ with a priitce one day, 
and alone in a cook-.slio]) the next.’ lie explains that 
he can live on about sixty |)ounds a year at Florence, 
paying four or five shillings a \seek for his rooms, break¬ 
fasting for fourpence, and dining ipiitc magnificently for 
a shilling. 

In June 1833, Willis was invited by the officers of an 
American frigate to accom|)anv tliem on a six months’ 
cruise in the IMediterranean. This was far too good an 
offer to be refused, since it would have been impossible 
to get a peep at the East under more ideal conditions of 
travel. Willis's letters from Cireece and Turkey are among 
the best and happiest that he wrote, for the weather was 
perfect, the company was .pleasant (there were ladies on 
board), and the reception they met with wherever they 
weighv 1 anchor was most hospitable ; while the Oriental 
mode of life ap])ealed to our hero's highly-coloured, 
rojpadtic taste. In the island wf .Egina he was introduced 
to Byron's Maid of Athens, once the beautiful Teresa 
Makri, now plain Mrs. Black, with an ugly little boy, 
and a Scotch terrier that snapped at the traveller’s 
heels. He describes the ci-devant Maid of Athens as 
a handsome woman, with a clear dark sVin,"and 
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and forehead that formetl the straight line of th* Grecjc 
model. 

‘Her eyd^ are large,' he contimi«s, ‘and of a soft, 
liquid hazel, and this is her chief beauty. There is that 
looking out of the soul tluougli them which Ryron always 
described as constituting the loveliness that most moved 
him. . . « We ^met her as simple Mrs. Black, whose 
husband’s ^terrier had worried us at the door, and we 
left her,feeling th^t the poetry slie called forth from 
the heart of Byron was her due by every law of love¬ 
liness.’ • 

By this time the fame of the had reached’ 

London; and at Snnrna W illis found a letter awaiting 
him from the Morning' Ilcnild, which contained an oiler 
of the post of foreign correspondent at a salary of .i’200 
a y<iar. Bjit as his letters would ha\e to be mainly 
political, and as he might he c\|iceled to act as war- 
correspondent, which was scarcely in ins line, he decided 
to refuse the offer. On lea\ing the frigate he loitered 
through Italy, Switzerland, and IVancc to England, 
arriving at Dover on June 1, IH.'tt. W hile' at Florence 
he had made the accpiaintaii'ct.' of W alti-r Savage Landor, 
who had given *ldm some valualde letters of introduc¬ 
tion to people in England, among them one to Lady 
Blessington. Landor also jnit into tVillis’s hands a 
package of books, whose temporary clisa|)])earance through 
some mismanagement roused tlu' roimidable wrath,of the 
old poet. In his Letter Ih-aii Author, printed at the end 
of Pericles and Aspasui!, Landor describes the tramtaeVion 
(which related to an American edition of the Jmaginart/ 
Conveysaiiems), and continues :— 

‘I regret the appearance of his bc.cok (the Peneillinff/t 
htj the WatJ) iTlore than the disappearance of mine. . . . 
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IVIy letter of presentation to Lady Blessington threw 
open (I am afraid) too many folding-doors, some of 
which have been Ij^ft rather uncomfortably ajar. No 
doubt his celebrity as a poet, and his dignity as a 
diplomatist, would have procured him all those distinc¬ 
tions in society which he allowed so humble a person as 
myself the instrumentality of conferring. Greatly as I 
have been flattered by the visits of American gentlemen, 
I hope that for the future no penciiler of similar com¬ 
position will deviate in my favour to the right hand of 
the road from Florence to Ficsole.’ 

' The end of this storm in a teacup was tliat the books, 
which had safely arrived in New York, returned as safely 
to London, where they were handed over to their rightful 
owner, but not in time, as Willis complained, to keep 
him from going down to posterity astride the fin^s to 
Pericles and Aspasia. Long afterwards he expressed 
his hope that Landor’s biographers would either let 
him slip oft' at Lethe'’s wharf, or else do him justice in 
a note. Before this unfortunate incident, Landor and 
Willis had corresponded on cordial terms. The old 
poet wrote to say»how muck'he envied his correspondent 
the evenings he passed in the societV of ‘ the most 
accomplished and graceful of all our fashionable world, 
my excellent friend, Laily Blessington,' while the American 
could not sufliciently express his gratitude for the intro¬ 
duction to that lady, ‘ my lode.Uar and most valued 
friend^’ as he called her, ‘ for, .vhose acquaintance I am 
so rtiuch indebted to you, that yoft will find it difficult in 
your lifetime to diminish my obligations.’ 

<■ Willis seems to have arrived in England prepared to 
like everything English, and he began by falling in love 
with the Ship Hotel at Dover, ‘ with its bilW-that would 
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ring, doors tliat wo\dd shut, blazing coal lircs [on Julie 1],, 
and its landlady who spoke English, and was civil—a 
greater contiast to the Continent fould hardly be 
imagined.’ THe next morning he was in raptures over 
the coach that took him to London, with its light 
harness, four beautiful bays, and dashing coachman, who 
discussed the Opera, and hummed airs from the PurifanL 
He saw a hundred charming spots on the road that he 
coveted wjtfi quite \ heartache, and even the little 
houses and gardens in the suburbs pleased his taste 
—there was asuch an (iff'cctionatcntss in the optside of 
every one of them. Regent Street he declares to be the 
finest street he has ever seen, and he exelainrs, ‘Tlie 
Toledo of Naples, the Corso of Rome, the Rue de la 
Paix, and the Boulevards of Paris are really nothing to 
Regent Street,’ 

Willis called on I>ndy Blessington in the afternoon 
of the day after his ai rival, but was informed that her 
ladyship was not yet down to breakfast. ^An hour later, 
however, he received a note from her inviting him to call 
the same evening at ten o’cloek. Slie was then living at 
Seamore House, while D’Orsay had loiigings in Curzon 
Street. Willis tefls us that he found a very beautiful 
woman exquisitely dressed, who looked on the sunny side 
of thirty, though she frankly .owned to forty, and was, 
in fact, furty-five. Lady Blessington received the young 
American very cordially,"introduced him to the niagni- 
ficent D'Orsay, and plungetl, at once into literary Wilk. 
She was curious to knbw the degree of populeCtif}' 
enjoyed by English authors in America, more especially 
by Bulwer and D’Israeli, both of whom she promised 
that he should meet at her house. 

‘ D’Israeli iditT^ilder,’ she ^id, ‘ came here with his son 
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the cAher night. It would have delighted you to see the 
old man’s pride in him. As he was going away, he patted 
\um on the head, and said, “Take care ’of him. Lady 
Blessington, for my sake. He is a clever lad, but wants 
ballast. I am glad he has the honour to know you, for 
you will check him sometimes when I am away. . . 
DTsraeli the younger,is (juite his own character of Vivian 
Grey, crowded with talent, but very soig-ni of his curls, 
and a bit of a coxcomh. There i-s. no reverse/ibout him, 
however, and he is the only joijoiia dandy I ever saw.’ 
Then the conversation turned upon Byron, and Willis 
asked if Lady Blessington had known La Guiccioli. 

‘ No; we were at Pisa when they were together,’ she 
replied. ‘But though Lord Blessington had the greatest 
curiosity to see her, Lord Byron would never permit it. 
“ She has a red head of her own,’’ said he, “and don’t 
like to show it.’’ Byron treated the poor creature 
dreadfully ill. She fear(}d more than she loved him.’ 

On concludipg this account of his visit, Willis observes 
that there can be no objection to his publishing such 
personal descriptions and anecdotes in an American 
periodical, since ‘ the Lfigl ish just know of our exist¬ 
ence, and if they get an idea twice a year of our progress 
in politics, they arc comparatively well informed. Our 
periodical literature is never even heard of. I mention 
this fact lest, at first thought, I might seem to have 
abused the hospitality or the frankness of those on 
whom letters of intnaluctioh have given me claims for 
civility.’ Alas, poor Willis! He little thought that 
one of the most distinguished and most venomous of 
British critics would make a long arm across the 
Atlantic, and hbld up his prattlings to ridicule and 
condemnation. 
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following evening our Penciller met a distiiigftished* 
Hj^ny at Seamore House, the two Bulwers, Edward 
PRd Henry; James Smith of ‘ Rejected .Addresses’ fame; 
Fonblanquc, thl* editor of the Exatnincr; and the young 
Due de Richelieu. Of Fonblanquc, Willis observes: ‘I 
never saw a worse face, sallow, seamed, and hollow, his 
teeth irregular, Jiis skin livid, hi^ straight black hair 
uncombed. ^A hoHow, croaking voice, and a small, fiery 
black eye,, with a sm\Je like a skeleton's, certainly did 
not improve his physiognomy.’ l’onblan(|uc, as might 
have been anticipated, did not at all appretiate this 
description of his personal defects, when it afterwards 
appeared in print. Edward Bulwer was (luito unlike 
what Willis had expected. ‘ He is short,’ he writes, 

‘ very much bent, slightly knock-kneed, and as ill- 
dresse^J a man for a gentleman as you will find in 
London. . . . He has a retreating forehead, large 
aquiline nose, immense red whiskers, and a mouth 
contradictory of all talent. A more good - natured, 
habitually smiling, nerveless expression could hardly be 
imagined.’ Bulwer seems to have made up for his appear¬ 
ance by his high spirits, lovef-'like voiced and delightful 
conversation, some of which our Boswell has reported. 

‘Smith asked Bulwer if he kcj)t an amanuensis. “No,” 
he said, I scribble it all ouU myself, and send it to the 
press in a most ungcntlcmanlike hand, half print, half 
hieroglyphics, with all its imperfections on its hcf\d,^nd 
correct in the proof—very nxich to the dissatisfactisn of 
the publisher, who sends me in A bill of J’16, Gs. ‘id*, for 
extra corrections. Then I am free to confess I don’t 
know grammar. Lady Blessington, do you know 
grammar? There never was such af thing heard of 
before LindieyTVlurray. ( wonder what they did for 
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tgramiftar before his day! Oh, the delicious blunders 
one sees when they are irretrievable ! And the best of 
it is the critics neyer get hold of them. Thank Heaven 
for second editions, that one may scratch tut one’s blots, 
and go down clean and gentlemanlike to posterity.” 
Smith asked him if he had ever reviewed one of his 
own books. “ No, but I could! And then how I 
should like to recriminate, and defend nyself indig¬ 
nantly ! I think I could be preciously severe^ Depend 
upon it, nobody knows a book’s faults so well as its 
author. J[ have a great idea of criticising «iy books for 
my posthumous memoirs. Shall I, Smith? Shall I, 
Lady Blessington ? ” ’ 

Willis fell into conversation with the good-natured, 
though gouty James Smith, who talked to him of 
America, and declared that there never w^s so delight¬ 
ful a fellow as AVashington Irving. ‘ I was once,’ he 
said, ‘ taken down with him into the country by a mer¬ 
chant to dinner. Our friend stopped his carriage at the 
gate of his park, and asked if we would walk through 
the grounds to the house. Irving refused, and held me 
down by the coat-tails, so* that we drove on to the house 
together, leaving our host to follow on foot. “ I make it 
a principle,” said Irving^ “never to walk with a man 
through his own grounds. . I have no idea of praising a 
thing whether I like it or not. You and I will do them 
to-nao^row by ourselVes.’” ‘'I’he Rejected Addresses,’ 
continues Willis, ‘ got on hi&fcrutches about three o’clock 
iif the morning, and I made my fexit with the rest, thank¬ 
ing Heaven that, though in a strange country, my mother- 
tongue was the language of its men of genius.’ 

One of the moat interesting passages in the Pencillxnga 
is that in which Willis desQnbes a brdakfast at Crabb 
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Robinson’s chambers in the Temple, where h# met, 
Charles and Mary Lamb, a privilege which he seems 
thoroughly to have appreciated. ‘ I pcver in my life,’ 
he decides, ‘ hlld an invitation more to my taste. The 
Essays of Elia are certainly the most charming things 
in the world, and it has been, for the last ten years, my 
highest compliment to the literary taste of a friend to 
present him with a copy. ... I arrived half an hour 
before LayiC, and’hSd time to learn something of his 
peculiarities. Some family circumstances have tended 
to depress him of late years, and unless cjccited by 
convivial intercourse, he never shows a trace of what 
he once was. He is excessively given to mystifying 
his friends, and is never so delighted as when he has 
persuaded some one into a belief in one of his grave 
inven^ons. . . There was a raj) at the door at last, 

and enter a gentleman in black small - clothes and 
gaiters, short and very slight in his person, his hair 
just sprinkled with grey, a beautihd, dccyi-set, grey eye, 
aquiline nose, and a very indescribable mouth. His 
sister, whose literary reputation is very closely associated 
with her brotlier’s, came in irfter him. •She is a small, 
bent figure, cvidehtly a victim to ill-health, and hears 
with difficulty. Her face has been, I should think, a 
fine, handsome one, and her bright gVey eye is still full 
of intelligence and fire. . . . 

‘I had set a large arm-chair for'Miss I^mb. “Hpn’t 
take it, Mary,” said Lamb, filing it away from her^'ery 
grav^y. ‘ It looks as iCyou were going to have a tbolh 
drawn.” The conversation was very local, but perhaps 
in this way I saw more of the author, for his manner of 
speaking of their mutual friends, and the quaint humour 
with which !te”^omplained, of one, and spoke well of 
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anotljer, was so completely in the vein of his inimitable 
writings, that I could have fancied myself listening to an 
audible composition of new Elia. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the kindness and affection between the 
brother and sister, though Lamb was continually taking 
advantage of her deafness to mystify her on every topic 
that was started. “ Poor Mary,” he said, “ she hears all 
of an epigram hut the' {joint.” “ What are you saying of 
me, Charles ?” she asked. “ Mr. Willis,” said he, raising 
his voice, “admires your Cunfi'sstons of a Drinikard very 
much, and I was saying that it was no merit of yours 
that you*understood the subject.” 

‘The conversation [iresently turned ujion literary 
toyjics, and Lamb observed; “I don’t know much of 
your American authors. Mary, there, devours Cooper’s 
novels with a raviaious a|)]jctite with which I have no 
sym|mthy. The onlv American book I ever read twice 
was the Journal of Kdicanl Woohnnn, a Quaker preacher 
and tinker, whose character is one of the finest I ever met. 
He tells a storv or two about negro slaves that brought 
the tears into mv eyes. I can read no prose now, though 
Hazlitt sometimes, to be ssire—but then Ilazlitt is worth 
all the modern prose-writers put together.” I mentioned 
having bought a copy of KVia the last day I was in 
America, to send as a {iarting gift to one of the most 
lovelv and talented women in the country. “ What did 
you give for it.^” asked Lamb.'^' “ About seven-and-six.” 
“ Permit me to pay you Ijbat,” said he, and with the 
utmost earnestness he counted the money out on the 
table. “ I never yet wrote anything that would sell,” he 
continued. “ I am the publisher’s ruin. My last poem 
won’t sell a cofy. Have you seen it, Mr. Willis.?” I 
had not. “It is only eighteenpence, a;.J I’ll give you 
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sixpence towards it,” and he described to me where I, 
should find it sticking up in a shop-window in the Strand. 

‘ I.Amb ate. notliing, and complained in a querulous 
tone of the ve*l pic. There was a kind of potted fish, 
which he had expected that our friend would procure 
for him. He inquired whether there was not a morsel 
left in the^bottom of the last ])ot. IVIr. Rol)inson was 
not sure. “Send rfnd see,” said Lainb, “and if the })ot has 
been cleaned^ britiff nfc the lid. I think the .sight of it 
would do me good.” ' The covei- was brought, upon which 
there was a picture of the fish. Lamb kissed Jt with a 
reproachful look at his frieiul, and then left the table and 
began to wander round the room with a bioken, uncer¬ 
tain step, as if he almost forgot to put one leg before 
the other. His sister rose after a while, and commcncetl 
walking up and down in the same manner on the opposite 
side or the table, and in the course of half an hour they 
took their leave.’ I..andor, in commenting on this pa.s- 
sage, says it is evident that \Villis 'fidgeted the Limbs,' 
and seems rather unaccountably annoyed*at his having 
alluded to Crabb Robinson simply ns ‘ a barrister.’ 

In London Willis appears t«*. have falliiii upon his feet 
from the very first. To the end of his life he looked 
back upon his first two years in L.iigland as the happiest 
and most successful period iq fiis whAle career. It was 
small wo'nder that he became a little dazzled and intoxi¬ 
cated by the brilliancy of his surroundings, which spoilt 
him for the homelier conditiops of American life. ‘What 
a star is mine,’ he wrote‘to his lister Julia, three da^s 
after landing at Dover. ‘ All the best society of London 
exclusives is now open to me— me! without a sou in mj 
pocket beyond what my pen brings n^, and with not 
only no influeacv from friends at home, but with a world 
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, of enVy and slander at my back. ... In a literary way I 
have already had offers from the Court Magazine,t\\Q Metro¬ 
politan, and the Monthly, of the first price for my 
articles. I sent a short tale, written in one day,to the Court 
Magazine, and they gave me eight guineas for it at once. 
I lodge in Cavendish Square, the most fashionable part of 
the town, paying a guinea a week for my lodgings, and 
am as well off as if I had been the son 6f the President.’ 

Willis was constantly at Ladj/ Blessin'gton’s house, 
where he met some of the best masculine society of the 
day. At one dinner-party among his fellow-guests were 
D’lsraeli, Bulwer, Procter (Barry Cornwall), Lord 
Durham, and Sir Martin Shec. It was his first sight of 
Dizzy, whom he found looking out of the window with 
the last rays of sunlight reflected on the gorgeous gold 
flowers of an embroidered waistcoat. A white stick with 
a black cord and tassel, and a quantity of chains about 
his neck and pocket, rendered him rather a conspicuous 
object. ‘ D’lsraeli,’ says our chronicler, ‘ has one of the 
most remarkable faces I ever saw. He is vividly pale, 
and but for the energy of his action and the strength of 
his lungs, would seem a victim to consunlption. His eye 
is as black as Erebus, and has the rrfbst mocking, lying- 
in-wait expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with 
a kind of impatient nervousness, and when he has burst 
forth with a particularly successful cataract of expression, 
it ^assumes a curl of triumplTant scorn that would be 
woi;thy of Mephistophelc^." A thick, heavy mass of 
jSt^black ringlets falls over his left cheek almost *to his 
collarless stock, while on the right temple it is parted and 
put away with the smooth carefulness of a girl’s, and 
shines most unctuously with “ thy incomparable oil. 
Macassar.”’ Willis was always intc?».ited in dress, 
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being himself a bom dandy, and he was inclined judg» 
a man by the cut of his coat and the set of his hat. On 
this occasion he remarks that Bulwar was very badly 
dressed as usuil, while Count D’Orsay was very splendid, 
but quite indefinable. ‘He seemed showily dressed till 
you looked to particulars, and then it seemed only a 
simple thing well fitted to a very rpagnificent person.’ 

The conversation jan at first on Sir Henry Taylor's 
new play^ Philip vap ArteveUlc, which the company 
thought overrated, and then passed to Beckford, of Vathck 
fame, who had already retired from the world, and wa.s 
living at Bath in his usual eccentric fashion. Diz/y was 
the only person present who had met him, and, declares 
Willis, ‘ I might as well attempt to gather up the foam 
of the sea as to convey an idea of the extraordinary 
langu^e in ^hich he clothed his dc.scrifition. There 
were at least five words in every sentence which must 
have been very much astonished at the use to which they 
were put, and yet no others apparently could so well have 
conveyed his idea. He talked like a racehorse approach¬ 
ing the winning-post, every muscle in action, and the 
utmost energy of expre.ssion ffttwing out*in every burst. 
It is a great pity h*e is not in Parliament.’ 

At midnight Lady Blessington lelt the table, when the 
conversation took a political, turn, but D'Israeli soon 
dashed off again with a story of an Irish dragoon who 
was killed in the Peninsular. ‘ His aim was shot off, and 
he was bleeding to death. When told he could not live, 
he called for a large silver'goblet/out of which he usualfy 
drank his claret. He held it to the gushing artery, and 
filled it to the brim, then poured it slowly out upon the 
ground, saying, “ If that had l>een shed ^or old Ireland.” 
You can have fib idea how tlyillingly this little story was 
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ftold. Fonblanque, however, who is a cold political 
satirist, could see nothing in a man’s “decanting his 
claret” that was in the least sublime, so “ Vivian Grey” 
got into a passion, and for a wliile was silAit/ 

Willis was now fairly launched in London society, 
literary and fashionable. He went to the Opera to hear 
Grisi, then young and ]>retty, and Lady Rlessington 
pointed out the beautiful Mrs. Norton, looking like a 
queen, and Lord Brougliani flirting desperately with a 
lovely woman, ‘his mouth going with the convulsive 
twitch that so disfigures him, and liis most unsightly of 
pug-noses in tlie strongest relief against the red lining of 
the box.’ He breakfasted with ‘Barry Cornwall,’ whose 
poetry he greatly admired, and was introduced to the 
charming Mrs. Procter and the ‘yellow-tressed Adelaide,’ 
then only eight or nine years old. Procter ga,ve his 
visitor a volume of his own poems, and told him anecdotes 
of the various authors he had known, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Keats, and Shelley. Another interesting entertainment 
was an evening ])arty at Edward Bulwer’s house. Willis 
arrived at eleven, and found his hostess alone, playing 
with a King Charles’sparriel, while she awaited her guests. 

‘ The author of Prl/inin,' he writes, ‘ is a younger son, 
and depends on his writings for a livelihood; and truly, 
measuring works of fancy by what they will bring, a 
glance round his luxurious rooms is worth reams of puff’s 
in the Quarterlies. 'He lives in the heart of fa.shionable 
London, entertains a great’deal, and is expensive in all 
his”habits, and for this pay Messrs. Clifford, Pelham, and 
Aram—most excellent bankers. As I looked at the 
beautiful woman before me, waiting to receive the rank 
and fashion of London, I thought that close-fisted old 
literature never had better reason for his partial largess.’ 
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Willis was astonished at the neglect witli wh'ch thft 
female portion of the assemblage was treateti, no young 
man ever sjjeaking to a young lady except to ask her to 
dance. ‘The?e they sit with their nianunas,’ he t)hscrves, 
‘their hands before them in tlie received attitude; and if 
there happens to be no dancing, looking at a j)rint, or 
eating anjce, isfor tliem tlie mo^t entertaining circum¬ 
stance of tim evening. Late in the evening a charming 
girl, who js the reignyig belle of Naples, came in with her 
mother from the Oi)era, ami I made this same remark to 
her. “I de'test England for that very reasoin," she said 
frankly. “ It is the fashion in London for young men to 
prefer everything to the society of uomen. 'I'liey have 
their clubs, their horses, their rowing matches, their 
hunting, and everything else is a bote ! How dill'erent 
are tlje samc^men at Naples I They can nevei'get enough 
of one there."” . . . She mentioned several of the beaux 
of last winter who ha<l returned to England. “ Here 
have I been in London a month, and thesp very men wlio 
were at mv side all dav on the Strada Nuova, and all 
but fighting to dance three times with me of an evening, 
have only left their cards. 5?ot beeausi' they care less 
about me, but because it is not the fashion—it would 
be talked about at the clubs; it Jcmnving to let us 
alone.” ’ • 

There were onlv three^nu'n at the party, according to 
Willis, who could come uiulerthc head of haitix, but there 
were many distinguished persons. There was 15v|oi)’.s 
sister, Mrs. Leigh, a thin, plain| middle-aged woman, of 
a serious countenance, but with very cordial, pleasing 
manners. Sheil, the famous Irish orator, small, dark, 
deceitful, and tajented-looking, with a sl^ueaky voice, was 
to be seen in”earne.st conv<ir8ation with the courtly old 
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t^ord Clarendon. Fonblanque, with his pale, dislocated- 
looking face, was making the amiable, with a ghastly 
smile, to Lady Stepney, author of The Road to Ruin and 
other fashionable novels. The bilious Lord Durham, 
with his Brutus head and severe countenance, high-bred 
in appearance in spite of the worst possible coat and 
trousers, was talking, politics with ^^Jowring. Prince 
Moscowa, son of Marshal Ney, p plain, determined- 
looking young man, was unconscious, of everythipg but the 
presence of the lovely Mrs. Leicester Stanliope. Her 
^ husband, afterwards Sir J^eicester, w'ho had "been Byron’s 
companion in (Ireece, was introduced to Willis, and the 
two soon became on intimate terms. 

In the course of tlie season Willis made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Miss IMitforii, who invited him to spend a week 
with her at her cottage near Reading. In a. letter to her 
friend. Miss Jephson, Miss Mitford says : ‘ I also like very 
much Mr. Willis, an Aniericau author, who is now' under¬ 
stood to be here to publish his account of England. He 
is a very elegant young man, more like one of the best 
of our peers’ sons than a rough republican.’ The admira¬ 
tion was af)parently mutual, for Willis, in a letter to the 
author of Our Village, says : ‘ You are distinguished in the 
world as the “ gentlewonvan ” among authoresses, as you 
arc for your rank merely' in literature. I have often 
thought you very enviable for the universality of that 
opinion al)out you. Vou share it with Sir Philip Sidney, 
wljo was in his day the gcutUntan among authors. I look 
with great interest for your new tragedy. I think your 
mind is essentially dramatic; and in that, in our time, 
you are alone. I know no one else who could have 
written Rienzi, atid I felt Charles I. to my fingers’ ends, 
as one feels no other modern play.’ 
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Willis was less happy in his relations with liarriei 
Martineau, to whom he was introduced just before 
her departu.e for America. ‘While I was preparing 
for my traveR,’ she writes, in lier own account of the 
interview, ‘an acquaintance brought a buxom gentle¬ 
man, whom he introduced under the name of Willis. 
There wa£ something rather eygaging in the round 
face, brisk ^air, and cnjoucmcnl of the young man ; 
but his fonscious uqndyism and unparalleled .self-com¬ 
placency spoiled the satisfaction, though they increased 
the inclination to laugh. . . . IIi‘ whipped •his bright 
little boot with his bright little cane, while he ran over 
the names of all his distingidshed fellow'-countrymen, 
and declared that he would send nie_ letters to them all.' 
Mi ss Martineau further relates that the few Icttei’s she 
prest^ited nyet with a very indiff'erent reception. Her 
indignation increased when she found that in his private 
correspondence W'illis had given tlie impression that she 
was one of his most intimate friends. In his own 
account of the interview he merel\ says: ‘I was taken 
by the clever translator of ZV/as/ to see the celebrated 
Miss Martineau. She has |)(tT'ha])s at tliis moment the 
most general and enviable reputation in England, and 
is the only one of the literacy cheque whose name is 
mentioijcd without some envious qualification.' 

A budget of literary news sent to the Mirror includes 
such items as that ‘D’Israeli is driving about in an open 
carriage with Lady S., loo\ing more melancholy T;l]an 
usual. The absent barofiet, whose place he fills, is about 
to bring an action against him, which will finish his 
career, unless he can coin the damages in his brain. 
Mrs. Hemans is dying of consumption ifl Ireland. I have 
been passing a week at a coiintry-house, where Miss Jane 
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Porter [author of Scottish Chiefs] and Miss Pardoe 
[author of Beauties of the Bospheyrus] were staying. Miss 
Porter is one of h?r own heroines grown oldj a still,noble 
wreck of beauty. . . . Dined last week with Joanna 
Baillie at Hampstead—the most charming old lady I 
ever saw. To-day I dine with Longman, to meet Tom 
Moore, who is living incog, near this Nestor of publishers, 
and pegging hard at his Historjj of Ireland . . . Lady 
Blessington’s new book makes a gcoat noise. Living as 
she does twelve hours out of the twenty-four in the midst 
of the most brilliant and intellectually exh^sting circle 
in London, I only wonder how she found time to write it. 
Yet it was written in six weeks ! Her novels sell for a 
hundred pounds more than any other author's, except 
Bulwer’s. Buiwer gets J?1400 ; Lady Blessington, .P400; 
Mrs. Norton, L^250 ; Ladyf'harlotte Bury, =P300; Grr.ttan, 
T300; and most other authors below this. Captain 
Marryat’s gross trash sells immensely about Wapping and 
Portsmouth, and brings him in T’SOO or T600 the book— 
but that can scarce be called literature. D’Israeli cannot 
sell a book at all, I hear. Is not that odd ? I would 
give more for one of his books than for forty of the 
common saleable things about town.’ 

One more description of a literary dinner at Lady 
Blcssington’s may be quoted before Willis’s account of 
this, his first and rqost memorable London season, is 
brought to an end. Among the company on this occasion 
wefe'. Moore, D’Israeli, and Dr. Beattie, the King’s phy¬ 
sician, who was himself a poet. Moore had been rural- 
ising for a year at Slopperton Cottage, and, before his 
arrival, D’Israeli expressed his regret that he should have 
been met on his return to town with a savage article in 
Fraser on his supposed plagiarisms. Lady Blessington 
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declared that he would never see it, since he i^arded 
himself against the sight and knowledge of criticism as 
other people guarded against the plague. Some one 
remarked on Moore's passion for rank. ‘ He was sure to 
have five or six invitations to dine on tlie same day,’ it 
was said, ‘and he tormented himself with the idea that 
he had perhaps not accepted the most exclusive. He 
would get off from ^n engagement with a countess to 

dine with a marchioness, and from a marchioness to 

• • 

accept the invitation of a duchess. As he cared little 
for the society of men, and would sing and he delight¬ 
ful only for the applause of women, it mattered little 
whether one circle was more talented than another.' 

At length Mr. Moore was announced, and the poet, 
‘ sliding his little feet up to Lady Illc.ssington, made his 
compjiments,with an ease and gaiety, combined with a 
kind of worshipping deference, that were worthy of a 
prime minister at the Court of Love. . . . His eyes still 
sparkle like a champagne bubble, though the invader has 
drawn his pencillings about the corners; and there is a 
kind of wintry red that seems enamelled on his cheek, the 
eloquent record of the claret his wit "lias brightened. 
His mouth is theViost characteri.stic feature of all. The 
lips are delicately cut, and as^ changeable as an aspen ; 
but there is a set-up look aljout the *lower lip—a deter¬ 
mination of the muscle to a particular expression, and 
you fancy that you can see wit a.stride upon it.. Jt is 
arch, confident, and half diffident, as if he were disguising 
his pleasure at applausd, while* another bright gleam of 
fancy was breaking upon him. The slightly tossed nose 
confirms the fun of his expression, and altogether it is a 
face that sparkles, beams, and rarliates.* 

The conversation at diiyier that night was the most 
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^rilliarit that the American had yet heard in London. 
Sir Walter Scott was the first subject of discussion. Lady 
Blessington having^ just received from Sir William Gell 
the manuscript of a volume on the last dayo of Sir Walter 
Scott, a melancholy chronicle of ruined health and weak¬ 
ened intellect, which was afterwards suppressed. Moore 
then described a visit he had paid to Abbotsford, when 
his host was in his prime. ‘Scott,’ he said, ‘was the 
most manly and natural character'’in the ■^'orld. His 
hospitality was free and open as the day ; he lived freely 
himself, an|l expected his guests to do the sajjie. . . . He 
never ate or drank to excess, but he had no system; his 
constitution was Herculean, and he denied himself 
nothing. I went once from a dinner-party at Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's to meet Scott at another house. We had 
hardly entered the room when we were set down to a hot 
supper of roast chicken, salmon, punch, elc., an3 Sir 
Walter ate immensely of everything. What a contrast 
between this and the last time I saw him in London ! He 
had come to ei’iibark for Italy, cpiite broken down both 
in mind and body. He gave Mrs. Moore a book, and I 
asked him if he would inat-e it more valuable by writing 
in it. He thought I meant that he should write some 
verses, and said, “ I never write poetry now.” I asked 
him to write only his name_^ and hers, and he attempted 
it, but it was quite illegible.’ 

O’Connell next became the topic of conversation, and 
Moore declared that he wou4d be irresistible if it were 
nof for two blots on his character, viz. the contributions 
in Ireland for his support, and his refusal to give satis¬ 
faction to the man he was willing to attack. ‘They may 
say what they wiU of duelling,’ he continued, ‘but it is 
the great preserver of the decencies of society. The old 
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school which made a man responsible for his wo?ds wa% 
the better.’ Moore related how O’Connell had accepted 
Peel’s challenge, and then delayed n meeting on the 
ground of his wife’s illness, till the law interfered. 
Another Irish patriot refused a meeting on account of 
the illness of his daughter, whereupon a Dublin wit com¬ 
posed the following epigram upon^the two :— 

'Sonite men wifti a horror of sliiuf'hter, 

• Improve on flio Scripture command. 

And honour their—wife and their daughter — 

That their days may be long in the land.’* 

Alluding to Grattan’s dying advice to his son, ‘ Always 
be ready with the pistol,’ Moore asked, ‘ Is it not wonder¬ 
ful that, with all the agitation in Ireland, we have had 
no such men^since his time P The whole country in con¬ 
vulsion—people’s lives, fortune, religion at stake, and 
not a gleam of talent from one’s vi'ar’s end to another. 
It is natural for sparks to be struck out in a time of 
violence like this—but Ireland, for all'that is worth 
living for, w dead ! You can soircelv reckon Sheil of the 
calibre of the Spirits of old, ra^d ()'(4)ni>.ell, with all his 
faults, stands aloite in his glory.’ 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, some allusion to the 
later Platonists caused D’Israeli to dare uj). His wild 
black eyes glistened, and his nervous lips poured out 
eloquence, while a whole ottomanfiJl of noble extiuisites 
listened in amazement. He'i gave an account of Thomas 
Tayhjr, one of the last of the I’latonists, who had^VTSr- 
shipped Jupiter in a back-parlour in Ixrndon a few years 
before. In his old age he was turned out of his lodgings, 
for attempting, as he said, to worship his gods according 
to the dictates of his conscience, his landlady having 
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objected to his sacrificing a bull to Jupiter in her parlour. 
The company laughed at this story as a good invent 
tion, but Dizzy assured them it was literaily true, and 
gave his father as his authority. Mestnwhile ^^oore 
‘ went glittering on ’ with criticisms upon Grisi and the 
Opera, and the subject of music being thus introduced, 
he was led, with great difficulty, to the piano. Willis 
describes his singing as ‘ a kind of admirable recitative, 
in which every shade of thought is syllable^ and dwelt 
upon, and the sentiment of the song goes through your 
blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and starting your 
tears if you have a soul or sense in you. I have heard of 
women fainting at a song of Moore’s ; and if the burden 
of it answered by cliance to a secret in the bosom of the 
listener, I should think that the heart would break with 
it. After two or tliree songs of Lady JBlessington’s 
choice, he rambled over the keys a while, and then sang 
‘When first I met thee’ with a pathos that beggars 
description. When the last word had faltered out, he 
rose and took Lady Blessington’s hand, said Good-night, 
and was gone before a word was uttered. For a full 
minute after he closed thf door no one spoke. I could 
have wished for myself to drop silentSy asleep where I 
sat, with the tears in my^eyes and the softness upon my 
heart.’ 


PART II 


Having received tnvitations to stay with Lord Dalhousie 
and the Duke of Gordon, Wijlis went north at the begin- 
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ning of September, 1834. The nominal attraction oi 
Scotland he found, rather to his dismay, was the shooting. 
The gyest, hs observes, on arriving at a country-house, is 
asked whether he prefers a flint or a percussion lock, and 
a double-barrelled Manton is put into his hands; while 
after breakfast the ladies leave the table, wishing him 
good sporU ‘ I ^ould rather havf gone to the library,’ 
says the P^nciller. % ‘ An aversion to walking, except 
upon smqoth flag-stqnes, a poetical tenderness on the 
subject of putting birds “out of their misery,” and hands 
much more at home with the goose-quill than the gun, 
were some of my private objections to the order of the 
day.’ At Dalhousie, the son of the house. Lord Ramsay, 
and his American visitor were mutually astonished at 
each other’s appearance when they met in the park, 
prepvcd for,a morning's sport. 

‘ From the elegant Oxoniaii I had seen at breakfast,’ 
writes Willis, ‘ he (Lord Ramsay) was transformed into 
a figure something rougher than his Highland dependant, 
in a woollen shooting-jacket, pockets of any number and 
capacity, trousers of the coarsest plaid, hobnailed shoes 
and leather gaiters, and a habft of handling his gun that 
would have been fespected on the Mississippi. Mv own 
appearance in high-heeled Frepeb boots and other corre¬ 
sponding gear, for a tramp over sfubble and marsh, 
amused him equally; bi^t my wardrobe was exclusively 
metropolitan, and there was no alternative.’ It was hard 
and exciting work, the n?)vice discovered, to tjbdge 
through peas, beans, turnips,* and corn, soaked with 
showers, and muddied to the knees till his Parisian 
boots were reduced to the consistency of brown paper. 
He came home, much to his own relief, without having 
brought the blood of his, host’s son and heir on his 
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^lead, and he made a mental note never to go to Scot¬ 
land again without hobnailed boots and a shooting- 
jacket. t 

On leaving Dalhousic Willis spent a few days in Edin¬ 
burgh, where he breakfasteil with Professor Wilson, alias 
Christopher North. The Professor, lie says, talked away 
famously, quite oblivious of the fact that the tea was 
made, and the breakfast-dishes were fmo1<ing on the table. 
He spoke much of Blackwood, who then lay dying, and 
described him as a man of the most refined literary taste, 
whose opinion of a book he would trust before that of 
* any one he knew. Wilson inquired if his guest had 
made the acquaintance of Lockhart. ‘ I have not,’ re¬ 
plied Willis. ‘ He is almost the only literary man in 
London I have not met; and I must say, as the editor 
of the Quarter/// Rrvinc, and the most m\fair and un¬ 
principled critic of the dav, I have no wish to know 
him. I never beard him well spoken of. I have pro¬ 
bably met a hundred of his accpiaintances, but I have' 
not yet seen one who pretended to be his friend.’ Wilson 
defended the absent one, who, he said, was the mildest 
and most unassuming ol' men, and dissected a book 
for pleasure, without thinking of the feelings of the 
author. 

The breakfast had been cooling for an hour when the 
Professor leant back, with his chair still towards the fire, 
and ‘ seizing the teapdt as if it were a sledge-hammer, he 
pouned from one cup to the other without interrupting 
the'stream, overrunning Both cup and saucer, and partly 
flooding the tea-tray. He then set the cream towards 
me with a carelessness that nearly ovemet it, and in try¬ 
ing to reach an egg from the centre of the table, broke 
two. He took no notice of his own awkwardness, but 
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drank his cup of tea at a single draught, ate his^egg ii^ 
the same expeditious manner, and went on talking of the 
“ Noctes,” and Lockhart, and BIackwo 9 d, as if eating his 
breakfast were, rather a troublesome parenthesis in his 
conversation.’ Wilson offered to give his guest letters 
to Wordsworth and Southey, if he intended to return by 
the Lakes.^ ‘ I lived a long time in their neighbourhood,' 
he said, ‘ and kndw Wordsworth perhaps as well as any 
one. Many*a day I liavc walked over the hills with him, 
and listened to his repetition of his own poetry, which, 
of course, filled my mind completely at the^time, and 
perhaps started the poetical vein in me, though I cannot 
agree with the critics that my poetry is an imitation of 
Wordsworth’s.’ 

‘ Did Wordsworth repeat any other poetrv than his 
own ? ’ 

‘ Never in a single instance, to my knowledge. He is 
remarkable for the manner in which he is wrapped up 
in his own poetical life. Everything ministers to it. 
Everything is done with reference to it. ' He is all and 
only a poet.’ 

‘ What is Sdbthey's manner-of life ' 

‘Walter Scott*said of him that he lived too much 
with women. He is secluded in the countrv, and sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of adniiring friends, who glorify 
every literary project he un'dertakes, and persuade him, 
in spite of his natural iflodcsty, tliat he can ilo nothing 
wrong. He has great genVis, and is a most cstiirw-ble 
mant’ , » 

On the same day that he breakfasted with Wilson, 
this fortunate tourist dined with Jeffrey, with whom • 
Lord Brougham was staying. Unluckily, Brougham was 
absent, at a public dinner given to Lord Grey, who also 
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happefked to be in Edinburgh at the time. Willis was 
charmed with Jeffrey, with his frank smile, hearty 
manner, and graceful style of putting a „ guest at his 
ease. But he cared less for the political conversation at 
table. ‘ It had been my lot,’ he says, ‘ to be thrown 
principally among Tories (Conservatives is the new name) 
since my arrival in England, and it was difficult to rid 
myself at once of the impressions of a fortnight passed in 
the castle of a Tory earl. My sympathies 5n the great 
and glorious occasion [the Whig dinner to Lord Grey] 
were slower than those of the rest of the company, and 
much of their cntiuisiasm seemed to me overstrained. 
Altogether, I entered less into the spirit of the hour 
than I could have wished. Politics are seldom witty 
or amusing; and though I was charmed with the 
good sense and occasional eloquence of Lord Jeffrey, 
I was glad to get u[)stairs to chasse-cafe an3 the 
ladies.’ 

Willis aggravated a tcm])orary lameness by dancing 
at the ball that followed the Whig banquet, and was 
compelled to abandon a charming land-route north that 
he had mapped out, and allow himself to be taken ‘this 
side up ’ on a steamer to Aberdeen. Here he took coach 
for Fochabers, and thence posted to Gordon Castle. 
At the castle he found himself in the midst of a most 
distinguished company; the page who showed* him to 
his room running over the names of Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord 'Claude Hamilton, tho Duchess of Richmond and 
hev'"daughter. Lady Soplda Lennox, Lord and Lady 
Stormont, Lord and Lady Mandeville, Lord and Lady 
Morton, Lord Aboyne, L^dy Keith, and twenty other 
lesser lights. The duke himself came to fetch his 
guest before dinner, and presented him to the duchess 
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and the rest of the party. In a letter to Lady Bles^ngton 
,Willia says: ‘ I am delighted with the duke and duchess. 
He is a delightful, hearty old fellov^ full of fun and 
conversation, wd she is an uncommonly fine woman, 
and, without beauty, has something agreeable in her 
countenance. Pour vioi-mSme, I get on better every¬ 
where than in your presence. I only fear I talk too 
much; but all tile ^orld is particularly civil to me, and 
among a scoie of people, no one of whom I had ever seen 
yesterday,' I find myself quite at home to-day.’ 

The ten dfiys at Gordon Castle Willis afterwards set 
apart in his memory as ‘ a bright ellipse in the usual 
procession of joys and sorrows.’ He certainly made the 
most of this unique opportunity of observing the manners 
and customs of the great. The routine of life at the 
castle was what each guest chose to make it. ‘ Between 
breakfast and lunch,’ he writes, ‘ the ladies were usually 
invisible, and the gentlemen rode, or shot, or played 
billiards. At two o’clock a dish or two of hot game and 
a profusion of cold meats were set on small tables, and 
everybody came in for a kind of lounging half meal, 
which occupied perhaps an hojjr. Thence all adjourned 
to the drawing-room, under the windows of which were 
drawn up carriages of all descriptions, with grooms, 
outriders, footmen, and saddle-horses for gentlemen and 
ladies. Parties were then made up for driving or riding, 
and from a pony-chaise to a phaeton and four, there 
was no class of vehicle th,it was not at your disposal. 
In ten minutes the cariiagc«-werc all filled, and a’ffay 
they flew, some to the banks of the Spey or the seaside, 
some to the drives in the park, and all with the delight¬ 
ful consciousness that speed where you yould, the horizon 
scarce limited the possessions of your host, and you were 
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,everyvfhere at home. The ornamental gates flying open 
at your approach; the herds of red deer trooping away 
from the sound your wheels; the stately pheasants 
feeding tamely in the immense preserves; the stalking 
gamekeepers lifting their hats in the dark recesses of the 
forest—there was something in this perpetual reminder 
of your privileges which, as a novelty, was far from dis¬ 
agreeable. I could not, at the time,.bring myself to feel, 
what perhaps would be more poetical and republican, 
that a ride in the wild and unfenced forest of my own 
country wQuld have been more to my taste.’, 

Willis came to the conclusion that a North American 
Indian, in his more dignilied phase, closely resembled an 
English nobleman in manner, since it was impossible to 
astonish either. All violent sensations, he observes, are 
avoided in high life. ‘ In conversation nothing is so 
“odd” (a word that in English means everything dis¬ 
agreeable) as emphasis, or a startling epithet, or gesture, 
and in common intercourse nothing is so vulgar as any 
approach to “A scene.” For all extraordinary admira¬ 
tion, the word “capital” suffices; for all ordinary praise, 
the word “nioe”; for oil condemnatibn in morals, 
manners, or religion, the word “ oddi” . . . What is 
called an overpowering person is immediately shunned, 
for he talks too much, and excites too much attention. 
In any other country he would be considered amusing. 
He is regarded here as a monopoliser of the general in¬ 
terest, and his laurels, talk he never so well, overshadow 
th^ rest of the company.’■ • ‘ 

On leaving Gordon Castle, Willis crossed Scotland by 
the Caledonian Canal, and from Fort William jolted in 
a Highland cart through Glencoe to Tarbet on Lomond. 
Thence the regulation visits were paid to Loch Katrine, 
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the Trossachs and Callander. Another stay at Dalhousi^ 
Castle gave the tourist an opportunity of seeing Abbots¬ 
ford, whera he heard much talk of Sir Walter Scott. 
Lord Halhousie had many anecdotes to tell of Scott's 
school-days, and Willis recalled some reminiscences of 
the Wizard that he had heard from Moore in London. 
‘ Scott wM,the soul of honesty,’ Moore had said. ‘ When 
I was on a visit to hyn, we were coming up from Kelso 
at sunset, and as there was to be a fine moon, I quoted 
to him his own rule for seeing “ fair Melrose aright," and 
proposed to,stay an hour and enjoy it. “Bah," .said 
Scott. “I never saw it by moonlight." We went, 
however, and Scott, who seemed to be on the most 
familiar terms with the cicerone, pointed to an empty 
niche, and said to him : “ I think I have a Virgin and 
Child that will just do for your niche. I 'll send it to 
you." “ How happy you have made tliat man," I said. 
“Oh," said Scott, “it was always in the way, and Madam 
Scott is constantly grudging it house-room. We're well 
rid of it." Any other man would have allowed himself 
at least the credit of a kind action.' 

After a sta^ at a Lancashire country-hou.se, Willis 
arrived at Liverpool, where he got his first sight of tire 
newly-opened railway to Manchester. In the letters and 
journals of the period, it is rather unusual to come upon 
any allusion to the great revolution in land-travelling. 
We often read of our grandfathers' astonishment qt the 
steam-packets that crossed the Atlantic in a fortnight, 
but they seem to have sHd ihTd the habit of travelTuig 
by rail almost as a matter of course, much as their 
descendants have taken to touring in motor-cars. Willis 
the observant, however, has left on record his sensations 
during his first journey by rail. 

V 
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‘ Down we dived into the long tunnel,’ he relates, 
emerging from the darkness at a pace that made my hair 
sensibly tighten, and hold on with apprehension. Thirty 
miles in the hour is pleasant going when one is a little 
accustomed to it, it gives one such a pleasant contempt 
for time and distance. The whizzing past of the 
return trains, going in the opposite direction with the 
same degree of velocity—making yon recoil in one second, 
and a mile oft" the next—was the only thipg which, 
after a few minutes, I did not take to very kindly.’ 

Willis odds to our obligations by reporting the cries 
of the newsboys at the Elephant and Caistle, where all 
the coaches to and from the South stopped for twenty 
minutes. On the occasion that our traveller passed 
through, the boys w'cre crying ‘ Noospipper, sir ! Buy 
the morning pippers, sir ! 'J'imc.s, Herald, Chrinnkl-, and 
Micnning Post, sir — contains Lud Brum’s entire 
innihalation of Lud Nummanby—Ledy Flor ’Estings’ 
murder by Lud Melbun and the jMaids of Honour— 
debate on the Croolty-Hannimals Bill, and a fatil cats- 
trophy in conskens of loosfer matches ! .Sixpence, only 
sixpence! ’ 

In November Willis returned to lx)ndon, and took 
lodgings in Vigo Street. • During the next ten months he 
seems to have done a good deal of work for the magazines, 
and to have been made much of in society as a litereiry 


celgbiity. His stories and, articles, which appeared in 
th'^ aVcKi Monthly Mag"rbu pnder the pseudonym of 
Philip Slingsby, were eagerly read by the public of that 
day. He was presented at court, admitted to the 
Athenaeum and Travellers’ Clubs, and patronised by 
Lady Charlotte ISury and Lady Stepney, lakies who were 
in the habit of writing bad novels, and giving excellent 
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IKHnners. Madden, Lady Blessington’s biographer, wh« 
saw a good deal of Willis at this time, says that he 
was tui extremely agreeable young man, somewhat over¬ 
dressed, and S little too dkmonsiratif, but abounding 
in good spirits. ‘ He was observant and communica¬ 
tive, lively and clever in conversation, having the 
peculiar ait of njaking himself agreeable to ladies, old 
and young,•in his manner, and on exceedingly 
good terms with himself.’ 

Not only had Willis the cnirvc into fashionable 
Bohemia, bift he was well received in many Tamilies of , 
unquestionable respectability. Elderly and middle- 
aged ladies wei-e especially attracted by his flattering 
attentions and deferential manners, and at this time 
two of his most devoted friends were rs. Shaw of the 
Man#r House, I.*e, a daughter of Lord Erskine, and 
Mrs. Skinner of Shirley Lark, the wife of an Indian 
nabob. Their houses were always o|)en to him, and he 
says in a letter to his mother : ‘ I have,two homes in 
England where I am loved like a child. I had a letter 
from Mrs. Shaw, who thought I looked ,loxv-spirited at 
the opera the othjr night. “ Young men have but two 
causes of unhappiness,” she writes, “love and money. 

If it is money, Mr. Shaw wishes me* to say you shall 
have as much as you want ; tf it is love, tell us the lady, 
and perhaps we can heljf you.” I spend my Sundays 
alternately at their splendid country-house,, and* at 
Mrs,Skinner’s, and they.cajj, iKver get enough of ifle. 

I am often asked if I carry a love-philter with 
me.’ 

At Shirley Park, Willis struck up a, friendship with 
Jane Porter, and made the acquaintance of lady 
Morgan, Praed, John Leech,'and Martin Tupper. Mrs. 
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Skinner professed to be extremely anxious to find him 
a suitable wife, and in a confidential letter to her, he 
writes; ‘ You say if you had a daughter ycru would give 
her to me. If you had one, I should certainly take you 
at your word, provided this expose of my poverty did 
not change your fancy. I should like to marry in 
England, and I feel every day that my best "years and 
best affections are running to waste. I am„proud to be 
an American, but as a literary man, I would rather live 
in England. So if you know of any affectionate and 
, good girl ^ho would be content to live a qbiet life, and 
could love your humble servant, you have full power to 
dispose of me, provided she has five hundred a year, or 
as much more as she likes. I know enough of the 
world to cut my throat, rather than bring a delicate 
woman down to a dependence on my brains for support.’ 

In March of this year, ISSG, Willis produced his 
Melanie, and other Poems, which was ‘ edited ’ by Barry 
Cornwall. He received the honour of a parody in the 
Bon Gaultier Ballads, entitled ‘ The Fight with the 
Snapping Turtle, or the American St. George.’ In this 
ballad Willis and Bryant are represented as setting out 
to kill the Snapping Turtle, spuned on by the offer of a 
hundred dollars reward. The turtle swallows Willis, 
but is thereupon taken ill, and having returned him to 
earth again, dies in great agony. When he claims the 
rervard, he is informed that • 

‘ Since you draggiAi tlie tarnal crittur 
From the bottom of the ponds, 

Here's the hundred dollars due you 
All fn Pennsylvanian bond*.’ 

At the end of the poem is a drawing of a pair of stocks, 
labelled ‘ The only good American securities.’ 
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Willis seems to have been too busy to Boswellise this 
season, but we get a glimpse of him in his letters to 
Miss Mitford, and one or two of the siotes in his diary 
are worth quoting. On April 22 he writes to the author 
of Our Village in his usual flattering style : ‘ I am anxious 
to see your play and your next book, and I quite agree 
with you that tlje drama is youi; pied, though I think 
laurels, and.spreadHig ones, ai-e sown for you in every 
department of writing. Nobody ever wrote better 
prose, and what could not the author of Rienzi do in 
verse. For* myself, I am far from considering myself 
regularly embarked in literature, and if I can live with¬ 
out it, or ply any other vocation, shall vote it a thank¬ 
less trade, and save my “ entusymussy ” for my wife and 
children—when I get them. I am at present steeped 
to the lips in London society, going to everything, from 
Devonshire House to a publisher's dinner in Paternoster 
Row, and it is not a bad olla podrida of life and 
manners. I dote on “ England and true^ English,” and 
was never so happy, or so at a loss to find a minute for 
care or forethought.’ ^ , 

In his diary fof June 30, Willis notes ; ‘ Breakfasted 
with Samuel Rogers. Talked of Mrs. Butler’s book, 
and Rogers gave us suppressed })assages. Talked critics, 
and said that as long as you cast a shadow, you were 
sure that you possessed*substance. Coleridge said of 
Southey, “I never think of liim but as mending a*pen.” 
Southey said of Coleridgij, ‘^Vhenever anything presents 
itself to him in the form of a duty, that moment he 
finds himself incapable of looking at it.” ’ On July 9 
we have the entry: ‘ Dined with Dr. Reattie, and met 
Thomas Campbell. . . . He spoke of Scott’s slavishness 
to men of rsmk, but said it* did not interfere with his 
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“genius. Said it sunk a man’s heart to think that he 
and Byron were dead, and there was nobody left to 
praise or approve.* . . . He told a story of- dining with 
Burns and a Bozzy friend, who, when Campbell proposed 
the health of Mr. Burns, said, “ Sir, you will always be 
known as Mr. Campbell, but posterity will talk of 
Burns.'" He was playful and amusing, and »drank gin 
and water.’ 

While staying with the Skinners in August, Willis 
met his fate in the person of Miss Mary Stace, 
daughter 6i a General Stace. After a week’s acquaint¬ 
ance he proposed to her, and was accepted. She was, 
we are told, a beauty of the purest Saxon type, with a 
bright complexion, blue eyes, light - brown hair, and 
delicate, regular features. Her disposition was clinging 
and affectionate, and she had enjoyed the rel\gious 
bringing up that her lover thought of supreme im¬ 
portance to a woman. General Stace agreed to allow 
his daughter i\'500 a year, which with the ^*400 that 
Willis made by his pen, was considered a sufficient 
income for th.e young couple to start, housekeeping 
upon. 

Willis, who had promised to pay Miss Mitford a 
visit in the autumn, writes to her on September 22, 
to explain that all his plans were altered. ‘ Just before 
starting with Miss Jane Porttr on a tour that was to 
inckade Reading,’ he says, ‘ I went to a picnic, fell in 
loVe with a blue-eyed - girj, and (after running, the 
gauntlet successfully through France, Italy, Greece, 
Germany, Asia Minor, and Turkey) I renewed my 
youth, and became “ a suitor for love.” I am to 
be married (sequitur) on Thursday week. . . . The 
lady who is to take me, as the Irish say, “ in a present,” 
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is some six years youi)ger than myself, gentle, religious, 
relying, and unambitious. She has never been whirled 
through the gay society of London, «o is not giddy or 
vain. She ha* never swum in a gondola, or written a 
sonnet, so has a proper respect for those who have. 
She is called pretty, but is more than that in my eyes; 
sings as if her heart were hid in.her lips, and loves me. 
. . . We aj-e bouild to Paris for a month (because I 
think anjusement b^ter than reflection when a woman 
makes a doubtful bargain), and by November we return 
to London*for the winter, and in the spilng sail for 
America to see my mother. I have promised to live 
mainly on this side of the water, and shall return in 
the course of a year to try what contentment may be 
sown and reaped in a green lane in Kent.’ 

While the happy pair were on their honeymoon. 
Lady Blessington had undertaken to see the PmcilUngs 
by the Way through the press. For the first edition 
Willis received i?250, but he made, from first to last, 
about a thousand pounds by the boolv. Its appear¬ 
ance in volunr^ form had been anticipat^'d by Lockhart's 
scathing review jn the Quarterly for September 1836. 
The critic, annoyed at Willis's strictures on himself in 
the interview with Professor Wikon, attacked the 
Pencillmgs, as they had appeared in the New York 
Mirror, with all proper names printed in full, and 
many personal details that'were left out in the Ei^Iish 
edition. Lockhart al\ja^ Imew how to stab'^a ifian 
in the tenderest place, and he stabbed Willis in his 
gentility. After pointing out that while visiting in 
London and the provinces as a ^oung American 
sonneteer of the most ultra-sentimental delicacy, the 
Penciller was all the time^the regular paid correspon- 
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«dent of a New York Journal, he observes that the 
letters derive their powers of entertainment chiefly 
from the light that they reflect upon the TOannere and 
customs of the author’s own countryman, since, from 
his sketches of English interiors, the reader may learn 
what American breakfast, dinners, and table-talk are 
not ; or at all event,? what they were not in those 
circles of American society with which, the writer 
happened to be fatniliar. . , 

‘Many of ih\a person'a discoveries,’ continues Lockhart, 
warming t6 his work, ‘ will be received with ridicule in 
his own country, where the doors of the best houses 
were probably not opened to him as liberally as those 
of the English nobility. In short, we are apt to 
consider him as a just representative — not of the 
American mind and manners generally—but only of 
the young men of fair education among the busy, 
middling orders of mercantile cities. In his letters 
from Gordon Castle there are bits of solid, full-grown 
impudence anci impertinence; while over not a few of 
the paragraphs ^is a varnish of conceited vulgarity which 
is too ludicrous to be seriously offensive. . . . We can 
well believe that Mr. tVillis depicted tlie sort of society 
that most interests* his countrymen, “ born to be slaves 
and struggling to be lords/’ their servile adulation of 
rank and talent; their stupid admiration of processions 
and,levees, are leading features of all the American 
boVks bf travel. . . . We- pjucl^ doubt if all the pretty 
things we have quoted will so far propitiate Lady 
Blessington as to make her again admit to her table 
the animal wh(^ has printed what ensues. [Here 
follows the report of Moore’s conversation on the sub¬ 
ject of O’Connell.] As far^as we are acquainted with 
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English or American literature, this is the first example, 
of a man creeping into your home, and forthwith, 
before your (daret is dry on his lips, printing table-talk 
on delicate subjects, and capable of comprommng indi¬ 
viduals.'' 

The Quarterly having thus given the lead, the rest 
of the Tory magazines gaily followed suit. Maginn 
flourished hjs shillelagh, and belaboured his victim 
with a brutality thaj; has hardly ever been equalled, 
even by the pioneer journals of the Wild West. ‘This 
is a goose of” a book,’ he begins, ‘ or if anybody wishes 
the idiom changed, the book of a goose There is not 
an idea in it beyond what might germinate in the 
brain of a washerwoman.’ He then proceeds to call 
the author by such elegant names as ‘ lickspittle,’ 

‘ beggarly oskittler,’ jackass, ninny, haberdasher, 

‘ fifty-fifth rate scribbler of gri])e-visited sonnets,’ and 
‘namby-pamby writer in twaddling albums kept by 
the mustachioed widows or bony matrons of Portland 
Place.’ 

The people ,whose hospitality Willis was accused of 
violating wrote to assure him of the pleasure his book 
had given them. Lord Dalhousie writes : ‘ tVe all 
agree in one sentiment, that a m»re amusing and 
delightful production was 'never issued by the press. 
The Duke and Duchess »of Gordon were here lately, 
and expressed themselves in similar terms.’ 'Lady 
Blessington did not withcjraw l>er friendship, but Willis 
admits, in one of his letters, that he had no deeper 
r^ret than that his indiscretion should have checked 
the freedom of his approach to her. . As a result of 
the slashing reviews, the book sold with the readiness 
of a succis de scandaU, though it had been so rigorously 
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.edited for the English market, that very few indiscre¬ 
tions were left. 

The unexpurgated version of the Pencillinffs was, 
however, copied into the English pajJters and eagerly 
read by the persons most concerned, such as Fonblanque, 
who bitterly complained of the libel upon his personal 
appearance, O’Connell, who broke ^ off bis lifelong 
friendship with Moore, and Captain l^arryat, who 
was furious at the remark that ,his ‘ gross trash ’ sold 
immensely in Wapping. Like Lockhart, he revenged 
himself by- an article in his own magazirte, the Metro¬ 
politan, in which he denounced Willis as a ‘ spurious 
attache^ and made dark insinuations against his birth 
and parentage. This attack was too personal to be 
ignored. Willis demanded an apology, to which 
Marryat replied with a challenge, and trfter 9 long 
correspondence, most of which found its way into the 
Times, a duel was fixed to take place at Chatham. 
At the last moment the seconds managed to arrange 
matters between their principals, and the affair ended 
without bloodshed. This was fortunate for Willis, 
who was little used to ^re-arms, whdst Marryat was a 
crack shot. 

In his preface »to the first edition of the PencUlings 
Willis explains that the ephemeral nature and usual 
obscurity of periodical correspondence gave a sufficient 
warrant to his mind that* his descriptions would die 
w^ere'tliey fii-st saw the ligjit, pnd that therefore ha had 
indulged himself in a freedom of detail and topic only 
customary in posthumous memoirs. He expresses his 
astonishment thpt this particular sin should have been 
visited upon him at a distance of three thousand miles, 
when the Quarterly reviewer^ own fame rested on the more 
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aggravated instance of a book of personalities published, 
under the very noses of the persons described (Peter's 
Letters to hi» Kinrfolk). After observing that he was 
little disposed t6 find fault, since everything in England 
pleased him, he proceeds; ‘ In one single instance I 
indulged myself in strictures upon individual character. 

. . . I but repeated what I had §aid a thousand times, 
and never wjithout indignant echo to its truth, that 
the editqf of that IJeview was the most unprincipled 
critic of the age. Aside from its flagrant literary 
injustice, we*owe to the Quarterly every sjmrk of ill- 
feeling that has been kept alive between England and 
America for the last twenty years. The sneers, the 
opprobrious epithets of this bravo of literature have 
been received in a country where the machinery of 
reviewing was not understood, as the voice of the 
English people, and animosity for which there was no 
other reason has been thus j)criodically fed and 
exasperated. I conceive it to be my duty os a literary 
man—I loimo it is my duty as an American-—to lose 
no opportunitj( of setting my heel on ^this reptile of 
criticism. He has turned ami stung me. Thank God, 

I have escaped the slime of his approbation.’ 

The winter was spent in London, aad in the following 
March Willis brought out his Inkliu^'s of Adventure, a 
reprint of the stories that had appeared in various 
magazines over the signaturt; of Philip Slingsby. These 
were supposed to be real adventures under tt thin 
disguise of fiction, and the public eagerly read the 
tawdry little tales in the hope of discovering the 
identities of the dramatis personae. The majority of 
the ‘ Inklings ’ deal with the romantic adventures of a 
young literary man who win-, the affection of high-bom 
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ladies, and is made much of in aristrocratic circles. 
The author revels in descriptions of luxurious boudoirs 
in which recliKe voluptuous blondes • or exquisite 
brunettes, with hearts always at the disposal of the 
all-conquering Philip Slingsby. Fashionable fiction, 
however, was unable to support the expense of a 
fashionable establish/nent, and in __ May ol836 the 
couple sailed for America. Will^ hope^ to obtain a 
diplomatic appointment, and return to Europe for 
good, but all his efforts were vain, and he was obliged 
to rely on^his pen for a livelihood. His first undertak¬ 
ing was the letteiprcss for an illustrated volume on 
American scenery; and for some months he travelled 
about the country with the artist who was respon¬ 
sible for the illustrations. On one of his journeys 
he fell in love with a pretty spot on. the (banks 
of the Owego Creek, near the junction with the 
Susquehanna, and bought a couple of hundred acres 
and a house^ which he named Glenmary after his 
wife. 

Here the p^air settled down happily for some five 
years, and here Willis wrote his pleasant, gossiping 
Letters from Under a Bridge for the '}^ew York Mirror. 
In these he pratt'ed of his garden, his farm, his horses 
and dogs, and the strangers within his gates. Un¬ 
fortunately, he was unable to devote much attention to 
hisd^trm, which was said to'grow nothing but flowers of 
sj>eed,*but was forced to spend^ more and more tinxe in 
the editorial office, and to write hastily and incessantly 
for a livelihood. In 1839, owing to a temporary 
coolness with ^fie proprietor of the Mirror, Willis 
accepted the proposal of his friend. Dr. Porter, that he 
should start a new weekly |faper called the Corsair, one 
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of a whole crop of pirate weeklies that started up with , 
the establishment of the first service of Atlantic liners. 
In May 1838 the first steam-vessel ihat had crossed 
the ocean anchcfred in New York Harbour, and thence- 
forweird it was possible to obtain supplies from the 
European literary markets within a fortnight of pub¬ 
lication. .It was arranged between Dr. Parker and 
Willis that the cream of the contemporary literature of 
England, fiance, and ^Germany should be conveyed to 
the readers of the Corsair, and of course there was no 
question of payment to the authors whose ^ares were 
thus appropriated. 

The first number of the Corsair appeared in January 
1839, but apparently piracy was not always a lucrative 
trade, for the paper had an existence of little more 
than ua year. In the course of its brief career, how¬ 
ever, Willis paid a Hying visit to England, where he 
accomplished a great deal of literary business. He had 
written a play called The Usurer Matched, which was 
brought out by Wallack at the Surrey Theatre, and is 
said to have b^en played to crowded houses during a 
fairly long run, but neither this nor any of his other 
plays brought the author fame or fortune. During this 
season he published his Loiterings of. Travel, a collec¬ 
tion of stories and sketches, 9 . fourth edition of the Pen- 
ciUings, an English edition of Letters from Under a 
Bridge, and arranged with'Virtue for works on Irjsh 
and,Canadian scenery. In addition to all this, iTfe was 
contributing jottings in London to the Corsair. As 
might be supposed, he had not much time for society, 

' but he met a few old friends, made acquaintance 
with Kemble and Kean, went to a ball at Almack’s, and 
was present at the famous Eglinton Tournament, 
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which watery catastrophe he described for his paper. 
One of the most interesting of his new acquaint¬ 
ances was Thackeray, then chiefly renowned as a writer 
for the magazines. On July 26 Willis writes to 
Dr. Porter :— 

‘ I have engaged a new contributor to the Corsair. 
Who do you think ?, The author of Yellowphish and 
Major Gahagan. He has gone to Paris, and will write 
letters from there, and afterwards from London for a 
guinea a close column of the Corsair —cheaper than I 
ever did anything in my life. For myself,"! think him 
the very best periodical writer alive. He is a royal, 
daring, fine creature too.’ In his published Jottings^ 
Willis told his readers that ‘ Mr. Thackeray, the author, 
breakfasted with me yesterday, and the Corsair will be 
delighted to hear that I have engaged this rlevereet and 
most gifted of all the magazine-writers of London to 
become a regular correspondent of the Co?-sair. . . . 
Thackeray is a tall, athletic-looking man of about forty- 
five [he was actually only eight-and-twenty], with a look 
of talent that could never be mistaken., He is one of 
the most accomplished draught.smen in England, as well 
as the most brilliant of periodical writers.’ Thackeray 
only wrote eight letters for the Corsair, which were 
afterwards republished in his Par'is Sketch-bookt There 
is an allusion to this episode ir. The Adventures of Philip, 
thev^ero being invited to'contribute to a New York 
journtfr”called The Upper Ten Thousand, a phrase in¬ 
vented by Willis. 

When the Corsair came to an untimely end, Willis 
had no difficulty in finding employment on other 
papers. He is said to have been the first American 
magazine-writer who was tolerably well paid, and at one 
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time he was making about a thousand a year by periodi¬ 
cal work. That his name was already celebrated among 
his own countrymen seems to be proved by the story of 
a commercial gentleman at a Boston tea-party who 
‘ guessed that Go-ethe was the N. P. Willis of Germany.’ 
The tales written about this time were afterwards 
collected irjto a volume called Dashes at Life with a 
Free Pencil. Thackeray made great fun of this work 
in the Edinburgh Revicxc for October 1845, more 
especially of that portion called ‘ The Heart-book of 
Ernest Clay.’* ‘Like Caesar,’ observed Thackeray, ‘Ernest 
Clay is always writing of his own victories. Duchesses 
pine for him, modest virgins go into consumption and 
die for him, old grandmothers of sixty forget their 
families and their propriety, and fall on the neck of 
this Free , Pencil.” ’ lie quotes with delight the 
description of a certain I^dy Mildred, one of Ernest 
Clay’s numerous loves, who glides into the room at a 
London tea-party, ‘ with a stej) as elastic as the 
nod of a water-lily. A snowy turban, from which 
hung on either temple a cluster of crimson camellias 
still wet with the night-dew; long raven curls of 
undisturbed grace’ falling on shoulders of that inde¬ 
scribable and dewy coolness which follows a morning 
bath.’ How naively, com\pents the critic, does this 
nobleman of nature recommend the use of this rare 
cosmetic! 

In spite of his popularity, Willis’s affairs wefe not 
prospering at this time. He had received nothing 
from the estate of his father-in-law, who died in 1839, 
his publisher failed in 1842, and he was obliged to 
sell Glenmary and remove to New York, whence he 
had undertaken to send a fortnightly letter to a paper 
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at Washington. This was the year of Dickens’s visit to 
America, and Willis was present at the ‘ Boz Ball,’ 
where he danced, with I\Ii‘s. Dickens, to whom he after¬ 
wards did the honours of Broadway. \In 1843 Willis 
made up his difference with Morris, and again became 
joint-editor of the J/Z/vor, which, a year later, was 
changed from a weekly to a daily paper. ^ His con¬ 
tributions to the journal consisted of stories, poems, 
letters, book-notices, answers to correspondents, and 
editorial gossip of all kinds. 

In Mar*h Mis. Will is died in hei> confinement, 

leaving her (tem|)oranly) broken-hearted hu-sband with 
one little girl. ‘ An angel without fault or foible ’ was 
his epitaph upon the woman to whom, in spite of his 
many lictitions /jomu s J'oi lunc.s, he is said to have been 
faithfully attached. Hut \Villis was not born to live 
alone, and in thc' following summer he fell in love with 
a Miss (’ornelia (Irimiell at Washington, and was 
marrietl to her in October, 1<S4G. The second iVIrs. 
^Vdllis was neilrly twenty \ears younger than her husband, 
but she was a sensible', energetic young woman, who 
made him an c'xcellent wife. 

Thc title of the bad been Miangcd to that of 

The Home ./ourmjl, and under its new name it became a 
prosperous paper. Willis, who was the leadinj^ spirit of 
the enterprise', set himself togioitray the town, chronic- 
lingvplays, dances, picture-exhibitions, sights and enter¬ 
tainments of all kinds in the airy manner that was so 
keenly appreciated by his ccrahtrymen. He was recog¬ 
nised as an authority on fashion, and his correspondence 
columns were crowded with appeals for guidance in ■ 
ijuestions of efress and eti(]uette. He was also a 
favourite in general society, though he is said to have 
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been, next to Feniinore Cooper, the hest-iihiised iniin <(f 
letters in America. Cne of liis most j)le!i.'iiiii^ cliaracter- 
istics was his ready appreciation aiul" encourac;oment of 
young writers, for he was totally free from professioiml 
jealousy. He was the literary spon-^or of Aldrich, Ha\artl 
Taylor, and Lowell, among other-', ami the last-namcal 
allufles to Willis, in his Fnhjf /'ox- Critics (18 1-8) in the 
following flaj;tering line' 

‘ Hin Hiiturc 'h a ^In‘'K cliainpa^'^nc vt itli the foam oii’t. 

As tendei'as Kletclicr, a-< uill\ a-^ IhMtimonl ; 

So his best are done in tin- heat of tlie moment. 

IloM h ave been jU'-t tlie felli»\\ m ‘»up .it tin* ‘ Mermaid^’ 
C'ra<*kin^ jokes at r.tre Ibm. u ith -tii on e to tlu‘ barmaid^ 

His wit runnmir ej) as (’.m.ir) i.tn d«oMi, 

'5?}ie top^Most l)ri trill bubld(‘ on tlie u .i\ r of t lu‘ to\\ n. ‘ 

.Al'ter LSK) Willis wiotc hi lie except gossiping 
paragraphs and otlur ephemei.i In answer to re¬ 
monstrances against tins method of tiilteiing away his 
talents, In- wa--Jiccustomed to leph that Jhe pnhln liked 
triries, and that he was hound to go on ' hiiltering 
curiosity with the oo/e of his hiains I h- read hut 

little in later life, nor as^ociatid with men of high 
intellect or serious aims, l)i..t showed an e\er-increasing 
preference for the fri\oloiis ami the feminine. In 18.'5() 
he published another yolunie of little niaga/ine sTmii's 
calWl People I have Mtt.^ 'I’his appeared in London as 
well a.s in New York, and 'I’liackiray again revenged 
himself for that close column which had been rewarded 
by an uncertain guinea, by holding u]) l»is former etiitor 
to ridicule. \\'ith mischievous ilelight lie describes 
the amusement that is to be fouml in N. P. Willis's 
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' society, ‘ amusement at the immensity of N. P.’s 
blunders ; amusement at the prodigiousness of his 
self-esteem ; amusement always with or at' Willis the 
poet, AVillis the man, Willis the dandy, \Villis the 
lover—now the Broadway Crichton—once the ruler of 
fashion ^nd he.,rt-enslaver of Bond Street, and the 
Boulevard, and the i 'orso, and the - Chiaja, and the 
Constantino 2 >le ^|Ja/aarN. It is well for the general peace 
of families that the world does not protluce many such 
men ; there would be no keeping our wives and daughters 
in their senses were such fascinators to niake freijuent 
apparitions among us ; but it is comfortable that there 
should have been a Willis; aiul as a literary man myself, 
and anxious for the honour of that profession, I am 
proud to think that a man of our calling should have 
come, should have seen, should have concjuerod as '.Villis 
has tlone. . . . M'hcrc is more or less of truth, he nobly 
says, in these stories —more or less truth, to be sure 
there is—and it is on account of this more or less truth 
that 1 for my part love and a])|)laud this hero and poet. 
Wc live in our own coiuitrv, and ilon’t know it ; Willis 
walks into it, and dominates it at once. To know a 
duchess, for instance, is given to eery few of us. He 
sees things that ate not given to us to see. Wc see the 
duchess in her carriage, ami ga/c‘ with much feverence 
on the strawherrv-lcavcs on the jianels, and her grace 
wit'nin whereas the odds are that that lovelv duchess 
has had, one time or the other, a desperate flirtation 
w’ith ^Villis the ('onejueror. Perhaps she is thinking of 
him at this very moment, as her jewelled hand presses 
her [lerfumed handkerchief to her fair and coronetetl 
brow, and she languidly stops to purchase a ruby 
bracelet at Gunter's, or to sip an ice at Howell and 
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James’s. He must have whole mattresses stuffetl witif 
the blonde or raven or auburn tresses of England's 
fairest daugKte^. When the femulo ftnglish aristooracv 
read the title of Peo])lt" I have J/iY, I lan famv the 
whole female peerage of Willis's timi' in a shudder ; 
and the melancholy marchione^'', and the ahandoiuHl 
coui\tess, !\nd tire l^eart-stricken‘harom^ tremhling as 
each gets th« volume, and asks of her guilt\ con-'cience, 
“ (iraciofls goodness,* is the monster going to show \ip 
me ? ”' 

• m 

In 1 Hoti Willis, who had been obliged to traxcl 
for the benefit of his declining health, took a fanev 
to the neighbourhood of the Hudson, and bought (iftv 
acres of waste land, upon which he built hinis<'|f a 
house, and called the place Idkovild. Here he settled 
down once' more to a ijuiet eountrv life, took taro 
of his health, culti\atcd his gaiden, aial wrote hmg 
weekly letters t(J the llanu Jouiiud. He had by this 
time fi\e chihlren, middle age bad stohn iipon him, and 
now that he could no longer pose as bis own all- 
conquering licit), his hand seenis to have lost its cunning. 
His etlitorial articles, afterwards publislud under the 
appropriate title of /-.'yi/a i/a iyi, grew thinner and flatter 
with the passing of the years; \et slight and superficial 
as the tx'st of them are^ tjie\ wi re the result of very 
hard writing. His manuscripts wine a Hals', of erasures 
and interlineations, f)ut his eop\ was so neatly prepared 
that even the erasures kijd a soi t of ‘ wa\ v elegance’ 
which the comjiositors actually preferred to print. His 
mannerisms ami aflectations grew upon him in his later 
years, and he became more and more •addicted to the 
coining of new words and phrases, only a few of which 
proved effective.. Besides the now well-worn term, 
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\he ‘ upper ten thousand,’ he is credited with the inven¬ 
tion of ‘ Japonicadom,’ ‘ come-at-able,’ and ‘ stay-at- 
home-ativeness.’ One or two of his sayings may be 
worth quoting, such as his request for Washington 
Irving’s blotting-book, because it was the door-mat on 
which the thoughts of his last book had wiped their 
sandals before they went in ; and his, remark that to 
ask a literary man to write a letter aftf'r his day’s 
work was like asking a penny-postman to take a walk in 
the evening^for the |)lcasm'e of it. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War in 18(11, IVillis 
went to Washington as war-correspondent of his paper. 
It does not appear that he saw any harder service than 
the dinners and recc'plions of the capitol, since an 
opportune fit of illness jircventcd his following the 
army to BuH’s Bun. The correspondent wl.o tooK his 
place on the march had his career cut short by a 
Southern bullet. Willis, meanwhile, was driving about 
with Mrs. Lipcoln, with whom he became a favourite, 
although she reproached him for his want of tact in 
speaking of her ‘ mothc ly expression in one of his 
published letters, she being at that tivne only thirtv-six. 
He met Hawthorne at Washington, and describes him 
as very shy and reseiaed in manner, but adds, ‘ I found 
he was a lover of mine, and ye enjoyed our acquaintance 
very much.’ One of the minor results of the great 
Civft War was the extinguishing of AVillis’s literary 
reputation; his frothy trilling .suddenly became obs«dete 
when men had sterner things to think about than the 
cut of a coat, or the etiipiettc of a morning call. The 
nation began to»demand realities, even in its fiction, the 
circulation of the Home Journal fell off, and Willis, who 
had always affected a horror of figures and business 
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matters generally, found himself in financial difh'culties* 
He was obliged to let Idlewild, and return, in spite of 
his rapidly failing health, to the editorial oflice at New 
York. • 

The last few years of Willis's career aH'ord a melan¬ 
choly contrast to its brilliant opening. Health, success, 
prosperity.—all had deserted him^and nothing remained 
but the etlitorial Aair, to which he clving even after 
epileptic, attacks hat] resulted in paraltsis and gradual 
softening of the brain. The failure of his mental 
powers was* kej)t secret as long as ))ossH)lc, but in 
November, 186(>, he yielded to the entreaties of his 
wife and children, knocked off work for ever, anti went 
home to die. His last few- months were pa-ssetl in 
helpless weakness, and he onlv occasionally recognised 
tho.s« aroryid him. 'I'he cntl came on danuarv 20, 
18G7, his sixty-first hirthda\. 

Selections from Willis's pi-ose works ha\(' been pub- 
li.shed within recent tears in .\merica, and a new edition 
of his poems hits appeared in Liigland, wTiile a carefully 
written Life Mr. De Beers is includetl in the series 
of ‘ American ^Icn of Letters.' But in this country at 
least his fame, such as it is, will rest upon his sketches 
of such celebrities ns I^mb, Moore,» Bulwer, D'Orsay, 
and D'lsraeli. As long £v> we retain any interest in 
them and their works, we \hall like to know how they 
looked and dressed, and what they talked about* in 
priyate life. It is impossible altogether to approve of 
the Penciller—his absurdities were too marked, and his 
indiscretions too many—yet it is probable that few- who 
have followed his meteor-like career,will he able to 
refrain from echoing Thackeray's dictum ; ‘It is com¬ 
fortable that there should have been a Willis ! ’ 
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rAiiT I 

Tukkk arc tew true stones that arc ilistiup^uishcd bv a well- 
marked moral. If we study human ehronieles we {fcnerall\ 
find the ungodlv fionrishing pernmnentlv like a green bay- 
tree, and the righteous aj)|)arentlv forsaken and begging 
his breath But it occasionalh happens t bat a human 
life illustrates some moral lesson with the triteness anil 
crudity’ of a Sundav-sehool book, and of such is the 
career of Batlv Hester Stanhope, a I'ltt on the mother's 
side, and more of a I*itt in temper and disptisition than 
her grandfather, the great (’ommoner hinise If. Her 

story contains the useful but comentional lesson that 
priile goeth before a fall, and that all earthly j^lorv is 
but vanity, togetlier with a warnfng against the ambition 
that o'erleaps itsell', and enils in failure and hunuliation. 
That humanity will profit bv such a le'->on, whetlier true 
or invented for didactic jiurposes, is doubtful, but at 
lea'JtrOsature has done herjt|est for once to usurj) the 
.seat i» the preacher, ‘ to point a moral and ailorn a tale,’ 
L'^ly Hester, who was born on March 1 2, 1 770, was the 
eldest daughter of Charles,*ffhird Karl of .'stanhope, by Ids 
first wife Hester, daughter of the great Ixird Chatham. 

.Lord Stanhope seems to have been an uncomfortable 
person, who combined scientific research with demo¬ 
cratic principles, and contrived to quarrel with most of 
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his family. In order to live up to his theories he laid 
down his carriage and horses, effaced the armorial 
bearings from his plate, and removed fiiom his walls 

some famous tapestry, because it was ‘ so d-d 

aristocratical.’ If one of his daughters happened 
to look better than usual in a becoming hat or 
frock, he had the g^ment laid away, and^ something 
coarse put in its place. The children were left almost 
entirely to the care of governesses and tutors, their step¬ 
mother, the second I,a<ly Stanhope (a Grenville by birth) 
being a fashionable fine lady, who devoted her whole 
time to her social duties, while I.,ord Stanhope was 
absorbed by his scientific |>ursuits. The home was not 
a hapjyv one, either for the tlu’ee girls of the first mar¬ 
riage, or for the three sons of the second. In 1796 
Rachel, the youngest daughter, eloped with^a Sev^noaks 
apothecary named Taylor, and was cast off by her family ; 
and in 1 HOC Grisckla, the second daughter, married a 
Mr. Tekell, of Hampshire. In this year Hester left her 
home, which'George lu. used to call Democracy Hall, 
and went to live with her grandmother, the Dowager 
I>a<ly Stanhope. * 

On the tleath of Lady Stanhojib in 1803, Lady 
Hester was offor^'d a home by her uncle, William Pitt, 
with whom she remained until his death in 18p6. Pi tt_ 
became deeply attached t(j bis handsome, high-sn«iTed 
niece. He believed in her sincerity and affectiin for 
himself, admired her courage and cleverness, laughtfd at 
her temper, and encouraged ‘her pride. She seetns to 
have gained a considerable influence over her uncle, and 
contrived to have a finger in most of the ministerial* 
pies. When reproached for allowing her such unreserved 
liberty of action in state affairs, Pitt was accustomed to 
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reply, ‘ I let her do as she pleases; for if she were 
resolved to cheat the devil himself, she would do it.' 
‘ And so I wohld,’ Lady Hester used to add, when she 
told the story. “If we may believe her own account, 
Pitt told her that she was fit to sit between Augustus 
and Maecenas, and assured her that ‘ I have plenty of 
good diploqiatists^ but they are ntyie of them military 
men ; and I have pleffty of good officers, but not one of 
them is ^^ort^ sixpence in the cabinet. If you were a 
man, Hester, I would send you on the Continent with 
60,000 men,"and give you cnrtc hhvir/u', and* I am sure 
that not one of my plans would fail, and not one soldier 
would go with his boots unblackcd.’ 'I'his admiration, 
according to the same authority, was sharc<l by George iii., 
who one day on the Terrace at tVindsor informed 
Mr. tttt th^t he had got a new and superior minister 
in his room, and one, moreover, who was a good general. 
‘There is my new minister,' he added, ]>oi!iting at I>ady 
Hester. ‘There is not a man in my kingdom who is a 
better politician, and there is not a wonufti who better 
atlorns her sex.... And let me sav, .Mr. Pitt, \ou have 
not reason to be jvroud \ou are a minister, for there 
have been many before you, and will be many after you ; 
but you have reason to be jvroud of* her, who unites 
everythir^ that is great in nyui and woman.’ 

All this must, of course^lip taken with grains of salt, 
but it is certain that Lady Hester occupied a jiositian 
of almost unparalleled supremacy for a woman, that she 
dispensed patronage, leefflred ministers, and .snubbed 
princes. On one occasion Lord IVIulgrave, who hod just 
* been appointed Secretary of State for foreign Affairs, 
found a broken egg-spoon on the breakfast-table at 
Walmer, and asked, ‘ How can Mr. Pitt have such a 
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spoon as this ? ’ ‘ Don’t you know,’ retorted Lady 

Hester, ‘ that Mr. Pitt sometimes uses very slight and 
weak instruments wherewith to eft’edt his ends’ 
Again, when Mr. Addington wished tcf take the title of 
Lord Raleigh, Lady Hester determined to prevent what 
she regarded as a desecration of a great name. She 
professed to have seen-a caricature, which she minutely 
described, representing IVIr. Addington as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the King as (^uecn Elizabeth. ^Mr. Pitt, 
believing the storv, re])eutecl it to Addington and others, 
with the r(«ult that mcs^engei's were desptitched to all 
the print-shops to buy up the whole impression. Of 
course no such caricature was to be found, but the pro¬ 
spective peer had received a I'right, and chose the inoffen¬ 
sive title of I.,ord Sitliuouth. I.ady Hester despised 
Lord I>i\erpool for a well-meaning blunderer, but she 
hated and distrusted ('aiming, whom she was accustomed 
to describe as a licrv, red-headeil Irish politician, who 
was never staunch to any person or any party ; and she 
declared that bv her scaildings she had often made him 
blubber like a schoolboy. It cannot be supposed that 
her ladyship was popular with the numerous persons, 
high and low, who came under the ban of her displeasure, 
or suff’ercil from'her ju iile ; but she was voung, hand¬ 
some, and witty, her position w'as unassailable, and as 
long as her uncle ihose tc^ huigh at her insolence and 
her eccentricities, no lesser power presumed to frown. 

For her beauty in youth we must again take her own 
account on trust, since she never consented to sit for 
her portrait, and in old age her recollection of her vanished 
charms may ha,ve been coloured by some pardonable * 
exaggeration. ‘ At twenty,’ she told a chronicler, ‘ my 
complexion was like alabaster, and at five paces distant 
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the sharpest eves could not discover iny pearl necklace 
from my skin. My lips were of such a beautiful carna¬ 
tion that, without vanity, I can assure you, very few 
women had the like. A dark-blue shade under the eves, 
and the blue veins that were observable through the 
transparent skin, heightened the brilliancy of niv 
features. Nor w^re the roses wnyting in my chot'ks ; 
and to all tlys was lidded a penuanenev in inv harks 
that no sart of fatiguj could impair.’ She was fond of 
relating an anecdote of a flattering impertinence on the 
part of Read Rrummell, who, meeting hei* at a ball, 
coolly took the earrings out rrf her cars, telling her that 
she should not wear such things, as they hid the fine 
turn of her cheek, and the set of head upon her neck. 
I^ly Hester frankly a<lmitted, however, that it was her 
brillT^nt colouring that made her beaut\, and once 
observed, in replv to a com])liment on her a]>pearanre : 
‘If vou were to take everv feature in m\ fac'e, and lav 
them one by one on the table, there is not a single one 
that wouhl bear examination. 'I'la' only tiling is that, 
put together ojid lighted up, thev look well enough. 
It is homogeneous ugliness, and nothing nion-.’ 

With Pitt’s death in .lanuary, IHOti, as by the stroke 
of a magic wand, all the power, all the'glory, and all the 
grandeui»came to a sudden tyid, and the great minister’s 
favourite niece fell to the it'icl of a pri\ate la<ly, with a 
moderate income, no influence, and a host of enemitfs. 
On .his deathl)ed, Pitt hatl asked that an annuity of 
jCISOO might be granted to I.atly Hester, but in the 
end only £1200 was awarded to her, a trifling income 
for one with such exalted ideas of her (jwn importance. 
A house was taken in iMontagu Stjuare, where I..ady 
Hester entertained her half-brothers, Charles and .James 
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Stanhope, when their military duties allowed of their 
being in town. Here she led but a melancholy life, for 
her means would not allow of her keeping a carriage, and 
she fancied that it was incompatible with her dignity to 
drive in a hackney-coach, or to walk out attended by a 
servant. In 1809 Charles Stanhope, like his chief. Sir 
John Moore, fell at Corunna. Charles* w'as Lady 
Hester’s favourite brother, and tradition says that Sir 
John Moore was her lover. Re that as it nmy, she 
broke up her establishment in town at this time, and 
retired to a lonel\ cottage in Wales, where she amused 
herself in .superintending her dairy and physicking the 
poor. Rut she suflered in health and spirits, the con¬ 
trast of the present with the past was too bitter to be 
endured in solitude, aucl in 1810 she decided to go 
abroad, and spend a year or two in the south. A '^oung 
medical man. Dr. Meryon,' was engaged to accompany 
her as her travelling ph\sieian, and the party further 
consisted of her brother, Janies Stanhope, and a friend, 
Mr. Nassau Sutton, together with two or three servants. 
I.ady He.ster w,as only thirty when her laicle died, but it 
does not seem to ha\e been considered that she required 
any chaperonage, either at home or on her travels, nor 
does it appear that I^ord Stanhope (who livctl till 18T6) 
took any further interest ii» her proceedings. ’ 

On I’ebruary 10, 1810, the travellers saile»l for the 
Mediterranean on board the frigate Ja.mn. It is not 
necessary to follow them o\er the now familiar ground of 
the early part of their tour. Gibraltar (whence Captain 
Stanhope left to join his regiment at Cadiz), Malta, 
Athens, Constavtinople, these were the first stopping- 
places, and in each Lady Hester was treated with great 

' Afterwflirds Ljidy Hester’s chronicler. 
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respect by the authorities, and went her own way in 
defiance of all native customs and prejudices. At 
Athens her party was joinctl by Lorif Sligo, who was 
making some excavations in the Jicighbourhootl, and by 
Lord Byron, who had just won fresh laurels by swim¬ 
ming the Hellespont. Latly Hester formed but a poor 
opinion of khe poet, whose affecbitions she usetl to mimic 
with considerg.ble effect. ‘ I think Ixjrd Byron was a 
strange character,’ slje saicj, many years later. ‘ His 
generosity was for a motive, his avarice was for a 
motive ; one ‘time he was mopish, and nobotlv was to 
speak to him ; another, he was for being jocular with 
everybody. . . . At Athens I saw nothing in him but 
a well-bred man, like many others : for as for jioetrv, it 
is easy enough to write verses ; and as for the thoughts, 
who *itnows-where he got them - Manv a one jiicks up 
some old bcftak that nobotiv knows an\tiling about, and 
gets his ideas out of it. He had a gri'al <leal of vice in 
his looks—his eyes set close together, and a contracted 
brow. O I.ord ! I am sure he was not a'liberal man, 
whatever else he -aiight be. 'I'he ynl\ good tjiing about his 
looks was this part ^drawing her hand uiuler her eheek, and 
down the front of her neck], and the curl on his forehead.' 

The winter of 1810 was passed at' ('onstantino]>le, 
and the tnriv part of 1811 r.t the Baths of Brusa. As 
Lady Hester had decided t<f ^pend the following winter 
in Egypt, n Greek vessel was hired for herself anti" 
her party, which now consisted of two gentlemen, 
Mr. Bruce and Air. Pearce, besides her u.sual retinue, 
and on October 23 the travellers set sail for Alexandria. 
After exj>eriencing contrary wintls for > two or three 
weeks, the ship sprang a leak, and the cry of ‘All 
hands to the pumps’ showed that danger was imminent. 
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Lady Hester took the announcement of the misfortune 
with the greatest calmness, dressed herself, and ordered 
her maid to pack a small box with a Vew necessaries. 
It soon became evident that the shi^) could not keep 
afloat much longer, and that the passengers and crew 
must take to the long-boat if they wished to escape 
with their lives. They contrived, in, spite jof the high 
sea that was running, to steer their boat into a little 
creek on a rock off the island of Rhodes, and Acre, with¬ 
out either food or water, they remained for thirty hours 
before they were rescued, and taken ashore. Even 
then their state was hardly less pitiable, for they were 
wet through, had no change of clothes, and possessed 
hardly enough money for their immediate necessities. 
I,.ady Hester described her adventure in the following 
letter, dated Rhodes, December, 1811 :— 

‘ I write one line by a ship which came in here for a 
few hours, just to tell you we are safe and well. Starv¬ 
ing thirty hours on a hare rock, without even fresh 
water, beinj:^ half naked aiul drenched with wet, having 
traversed an almost trackless counti;y over dreadful 
rocks and mountain^, laid me up at a village for a few 
days, but I have since crossed the island on an ass, 
going for six hours a day, which ])roves I am pretty 
well, now, at least. . . . ,My locket, and the valuable 
snuff-box I.oril Sligo ga\e 'tne, and two pelisses, are all 
- T have saved—all the travelling-ecjuipage for Smyrna is 
gone; the servants naked and unarmed ; but the great 
loss of all is tJie medicine-chest, which saved the lives 
of so many travellers in Greece.’ 

As they had lost nearly all their clothes, and knew' 
that it would be impossible to procure a European 
refit in the.se regions, the travellers decided to adopt 
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'I'urkish costumes. Dr. Meryon made a journey to 
Smyrna, where he raised money, and Ijought necessary 
articles for the sljipwrecke<l jiarty at Hlnxles. On his 
return, laden with purchitses, after an absence of fi\e 
weeks, ‘the packing-cases were opened [to quote his 
own description], and we ivssuine<l our new <lixsses. 
Ignorant at'that ttinc^of the distinctions of dress which 
prevail in Turkey, every one flattered himself that he 
was habifbd hecoiningly. I.ad\ Hester and Air. Hrucc* 
little sus|>ected, what proved to he tiu' case, that their 
exterior was that of small gentry, and Mr. Pearce and 
myself thought we were far from looking like C'luioofihc.'t 
with our yatagans stuck in our girdles.' I.ady Hester, 
it may be noted, had determiiuxl to adopt tlu‘ dress of 
a Turkish gentleman, in order tliat she- might travel 
unveiTed, a proc'ceding tliat would ha\c- been imjio.ssihle 
in female costume. 

The offer of a passage cm a Hritish frigate from 
Rhodes to Alexandria was glad!\ accepted by Ijidy 
Hester and her friends, and on I'ehrnary 14, iHitf, 
they got their first glimjise c^T the I'.gyptian coast. 
After a fortnight iqicnt in .Mexandria, they proeca-dcal 
to Cairo, where the pasha, who had^ newer seen an 
Englishwoman of rank before, dc-sired the honour of a 
visit from' I^uly Hester. Ij,i' onler to da//.le the eyes 
of her host, she arrayed herself in a magnilieent 'I unisia ti 
costume of purple velvet, elaborately embroidered in 
gold.* Eor her turban and»girdle she bought twcj cash¬ 
mere shawls that cost .£50 each, her pantaloons cost 
^40, her }>elis.se and waistcoat i‘.50, her .sabre and 

her saddle ^£’3.5, while other articles nee'essary for the 
completion of the costume cost a hundred pounds more. 
The |>asha sent five horses to convey herself and Iict 
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riends to the palace, and much honour was shown her 
n the number of silver sticks that walked before her, 
ind in the privilege accorded to her of dismounting at 
the inner gate. After the interview, the pasha reviewed 
tiis troops before his distinguished visitor, and presented 
her with a charger, magnificently caparisoned, which she 
sent to Englaml as a present to +he "Duke of York, her 
favourite among all the royal princes. 

The next move was to Jaffa, where preparations were 
made for the regulation pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In 
her youth Lady Hester bad been told by Samuel Brothers, 
the Prophet, that she was to visit Jerusalem, to pass 
seven years in the tlesert, to become the Queen of 
the Jews, aiul to lead forth a chosen people. Now, 
as she journeyed towards the Holy City with her 
cavalcade of eleven camels ami thirteen horses, she saw 
the first part of the prophecy fulfilled, and laughingly 
avowed that she expected to see its final accomplish¬ 
ment. Lady Hester had now replaced her gorgeous 
Tunisian dress by a travelling IMameluke’s costume, con¬ 
sisting of a Satin vest,-a re<l cloth jacket shaped like a 
spencer, and trimmed with gold Lee, and loose, full 
trousers of the same cloth. Over this she wore a flow¬ 
ing white burnous, \\hose fohls formed a becoming 
dra}>ery to her majestic *f'gure. In this costume she 
,was generally mistaken by the natives for a young Bey 
with his moustaches not yet grown, but we are told that 
her assunn>tion of male dro-ss was severely criticised by 
the English residents in the Ixjvant. 

From Jerusalem the party made a leisurely tourthrough 
Syria, visiting Cie.sjirea, Acre, Nazareth, Sayda, where 
Lady Hester was entertainerl by her future enemy, the 
Emir Beshvr, prince of the Druzes, and on September 
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1, 1812, arrived at Damascus, where a lenfjthened 
stay was made^ Lady Hester had becQ wameii that it 
would be dangero^us for a woman, unveilctl ami in man's 
dress, to enter Damascus, which was then one of the 
most fanatical towns in all the Turkish dominions. But 
the granddaughter of Pitt feared neither 'I'urk nor 
Christian, rfnd rode ^rough the streets daily with im- 
covered face, • and though crowds asseinblwl tt) see 
her start,%he received* honoui's instead of the expected 
insults. ‘ A grave >et pleasijig look,' w rites, her chron¬ 
icler, ‘an unembarrassetl vet commanding demeanour, 
met the itlcas of the Turks, whose manners are of this 
caste. . . . When it is considered liow fanatical the 
people of Damascus were, and in what great ahhorrem'e 
they held iididels ; that native Christians <-ould oidy 
inhabi't a pffrticular cpjarter of thc'jown; and that no 
one of these could ride on horseback within the walls, 
or wear as jiart of his dress anv colourcil cloth or showy 
turban, it will be a matter for surprist- hovi completely 
these prejiulices were set aside in favour of I,a<iv Hester, 
and of those perSons who were \*ith her. *She rcnle out 
every day, and acc<irding to the <-ustom of the countrv, 
coffee was pouretl on the ground before^ her horse to <lo 
her honour. It w<us saitl that, in going through a 
Imzaar, alf the |)eople rose yj’ as she passed, an honour 
never paid but to a pasha, or to the mufti.' 

From the moment of her arrival at Damascus, I^<ly 
Hestor had busied herself iji arranging for a journey to 
the ruins of Palmyra. The ex|>edition was considere<l 
pot only difficult but dangerous, and she was assurcnl 
that a large bovly of troops woukL l>e necessary to pro¬ 
tect her from the roblver trilves of the desert. While the 
practicability of the enterjirise was still being anxiouslv 
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discussed by her Turkish advisers. Lady Hester received 
a visit from a certain Nasar, son of Mahjinnah, Emir of 
the Anizys ^ (the collective name given to several of the 
Bedouin tribes ranging that part of the desert), who 
told her that he had heard of her proposed expedition, 
and that he came to warn her against attempting to 
cross the desert under military.escort, since in that 
case she would he treated as an enemy by the tribes. 
But, he added, if she woidd ])lace*herself under the pro¬ 
tection of •'he Arabs, and rely uj)on their honour, they 
would pledge themselves to conduct her from Hamah to 
Palmyra and hack again in safety. The result of this 
interview was that Lady Hester declined the pasha’s 
otter of troops, and leaving the doctor to wind up 
affairs at Damascus she departed alone, ostensibly 
for Hamah, a city on the highroad to Aleppo. But 
having secretly arranged a meeting with the Emir 
RIahannah in tlu' desert, she rode straight to his camp, 
accompaniec' by .Monsieur and Aladame I^ascaris, who 
were living in the neighbourhood, and by a Bedouin 
guide. In a letter to cncral Oakes, tinted January 25, 
181h, she gives the folh)wing account of her first experi¬ 
ment upon the good faith of the Arabs :- 

‘1 went with the great chief, Mahannah el Fadel 
(who commands K),000 nren), into the desert for a week, 
,and marclu'd for three days with their camp.' I was 
treatetl with the gre.atest I'cspect and hospitality, and 
it was the most curious sight I ever saw ; horses- and 
marcs fed upon camel’s milk ; Arabs living upon little 
else except rice ; the space around me covered with living 
things; 1000 camel* coming to water from one tribe 

' Ur. Moryon\ somcwliat err.vtic siielling of Oriental names is fol¬ 
io vd throughout this memoir. 
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only ; the old poets from the banks of the Kuplinvtes 
singing the praises of the ancient lieroes ; women with 
li[>s dyed bright blue, and nails red, aiftl liaiuls all o\er 
flowers and diffetent designs; a chief who is obe\t'<l 
like a great king ; starvation ami ]>ride so niixetl that 
really I could not have had an idea of it. . . . However, 
I have evei^y reasc^n to be jvcrfectly contented with their 
conduct towards me,* and I am the Qiucn with them 
all.’ 

The preparations for the journev oceuivietl nearly two 
months, the'ejivalcade heiiig on a magnrticent scale. 
Twenty-two camels were to carrv tlu' baggage, twentv- 
five horsemen formed the retinue, in .addition to the 
Hedouin escort, led by Nas.ar, the Janir's son. Still the 
risk was great, for I.jidv Hester earned with her many 
artii^es of 4 ahie, and of course was wliolK at the mercy 
of her conductors, w ho got their living hv plunder. Ihit 
she sought the remains of /enohia as well as the ruins of 
I’almv ra, ami had set her heart upon seeing the citv whicli 
had been governed b\ one of her own se\,»and owed its 
chief magnificeii^-c to her genius ]Mr. Hi nee, wnting to 
(ieneral Oakes just before the start, ohseives ‘ If l.adv 
Hester succeetls iA this undertaking, sIk’ v\ill at least 
have the merit of being the first l',ur*»)iean female who 
has ever V'sitetl this once ce|ehrated citv. W ho knows 
but she may jirovc aiiother^enohia, and he destincsi to 
restore it to its ancient splemiour ' ’ — 

The cavalcade set out on March ”0, a sum of about 
T’SO l>eing paitl over to thTi Kiitir for his escort, with the 
promise of twice as much more on the safe return of 
the party. The journev seems to have |)een uneventful 
save for the occasional sulks of the Hedouin leader, and 
the jrctty thefts of his followers. The inhabitants of 
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Palmyra had been warned of the approach of the ‘ great 
white queen,’ who rode a mare worth forty purses, and 
had in her possession a book which instructed her where 
to find treasure, and a bag of herbs with which she 
could transmute stones into gold. By way of welcome a 
body of about two hundred men, armed with matchlocks, 
went out to meet her, and displayed for her, amusement 
a mock attack on, and defence of, a caravan. The guides 
led the cavalcatle up through the long colonnade, which 
is terminateil by a triumphal arch, the shaft of each 
of the pillals having a projecting pedestal, or console, on 
which a statue once stood. ‘ What was our surprise,’ 
writes Dr. Mi'ryon, ‘ to see, as we rode up the avenue, 
that several beautiful girls had been ])laced on these 
])edestals in the most graceful postures, and with garlands 
in their hands. . . . On each side of the arch other girls, 
stood by threes, while a row of six was arranged across 
the gate of the arch with thyrsi in their hands. While 
Lady Hester advanceil, these living statues remained 
immovable on their j)c<lestals ; hut when she had passed, 
they leaped to the ground, aud joinetj in a dance by 
her side. On reaching the triuiu))hal arch, the whole 
in groups, both men and girls, danceii round her. Here 
some bearded elders chanted verses in her praise, and all 
the spectators joined in the chorus. Lady Hester herself 
seemeil to partake of the cihotions to which her presence 
-’1 this remote spot had given rise. Nor was the 
wonder of the I’almyrenes less than our own. They 
beheld with amazement <a woman who had ventured 
thousands of miles from her own country, and crossed 
a waste where hunger and thirst were the least of the 
perils to be dreaded.' It mav be observed that the 
people of Svria, excitetl by the achievements of Sir Sydney 
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Smith, had begun to imagine that their land migRt be ^ 
occupied by the English, and perhaps regardetl Latly 
Hester as an English princess who hac^ come to prepare 
the way, if not 1^ take possession. 

The travellers were only allowed a week in which to 
examine the ruins of Palmyra, being hurried away by 
Prince Nasar on the plea that an attack was cxj)ecte<l 
from a hostile tribe. ,After lesting for a time at Hamah, 
and taking •an affectionate farewell of their friendly 
Betlouins (Lady Hester was enrolled as an Ani/.y Arab 
of the trib^ of Alelkcn), they journe\ed Jto Liotlicea, 
which wa.s believed to he free from the jilague that was , 
raging in other parts of Svria, and here the .summer 
mor.ths were spent. In tietoher .Mr. llriice received 
letters which obliged him to return at once to England, 
an^}. as Dr. Meryon observes, ‘ he therefore reluctantly 
pre[iared*to (piit a hulv in whose society he had so long 
travelled, and from whose conversation aiul experience of 
the world so much useful knowledge was to he aiapiired. 
Lady Hester had now renounced the idea of returning 
to Europe, at any rate for the present. .‘she had some 
thoughts of tttking a journew <n erland ‘to Ihissora, and 
had also cntered*into a correspondence with tim chief of 
the Wahabys, with a view to travelling across the 
desert to visit him in his cajiital of Deraveh ; but she 
finally decided on romainj^ for some months longer in 
Syria. She hatl heard of a house, once a monastery, at 
Mar Elias, near Sayda (the ancient Sidon), which coiilfi' 
be hired for a small refit. 'I'lie house was taken, the 
luggage shipped to Savda, and L.ady Hester and her 
doctor were preparing to follow, when both fell ill of a 
malignant fever, which thev Ixjieved to be a sjiecies of 
plague. For some time I^dy Hester’s life was dcspairecl' 
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of, but thanks to her splendid constitution, she pulled 
through, though she was not strong enough to leave 
Laodicea until January, 1814. « 

Lady Hester had now become a sojourner instead of a 
traveller in the East, and, abandoning European customs 
altogether, she conformed entirely to the mode of life of 
the Orientals. Mar Elias, which was situated on a spur 
of Mount I^banon, in a barren and ^-ocky region, consisted 
of a one-storied stone building with flat roofs^ enclos¬ 
ing a small paved court. ‘ Since her illness,’ writes Dr. 
Meryon, ‘ Lady Hester’s character seemed to l^ave changed. 
She became sim])Ie in her habits, almost to cynicism. 
Scanning men and things with a wonderful intelligence, 
she commented upon them as if the motives of human 
action were laid open to her inspection.’ The plfigue 
having again broken out in the neighbourhood, 
party at Mar Elias were insulated upon their'rock, and 
during the early days of their tenancy were in much 
the same position as the crew of a w'ell-victualled ship at 
sea, having abundance of fresh provisions, but no books, 
no newspapers, and no intercourse with the outer world. 

In the autuir.u an expedition to the ruins of Baalbec 
was undertaken, and at Ueyrout, on the way home, a 
servant brought the neus that a Zayrn, or Capugi Bashi,* 
was at that town on his road to Sayda, and was reported 
to be going to capture I .ad v ^Hester, and carry her to 
Constantinople. Her ladyship received the announce- 
' lllCftit with her usual coinj)osure, and it turned out that 
she had long expected the Capugi Bashi, and knew the 
object of his visit. Scarcely had the travellers arrived 
* at Mar Elieis than a message came to Lady Hester, 

* Nominally a door-keeper, according to Dr. Meryon, but actually a 
'Turkish official of high rank. 
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requesting her to meet the Zaym at the house of 
the governor of Sayda, since it was not customary 
for a Turkish official to go to u Ohristian's house. 
But in this casA the haughty Moslem had reckoned 
without his host. Lady Hester returned so spirited 
an answer that the Zaym at once orderetl his horses, 
and galloped over to Mar Elias. The doctor an<l the 
secretary, k’nowing nothing of the mission, felt consider¬ 
able doybt <tf his intentions, and put loadc<l pistols 
in their girdles, detertnined that if he had a bowstring 
under his rotses, no use should he made of R while they 
had a bullet at his disposal. In the 'I'urkish dominions, 
it must be understood, a Capugi Bashi seldom comes 
into the provinces unless for some aflair of strangling, 
beheading, confiscation, or im])risonment, and his pre¬ 
sence is the more dreaded, as it is never known on whose 
head the blow will fall. 

In this case, fortunately, the Capugi’s visit had no 
sinister motive. The fact was now divvilgcnl that I^ly 
Hester had been given a manuscript, said 4:o have been 
copied by a monk from the records of a Frank 
monastery in Syria, which disMosed the* hiding-places 
of immense hoaids»of money buried in certain specified 
spots in the cities of Ascalon and Saydji. I>i<ly Hester, 
having convinced herself of the genuineness of the manu¬ 
script, had written to the-><^ultan through Mr., after¬ 
wards Sir Robert, Liston, for permission to make thr, 
necessary excavations, at the sanie time offering to forego 
all pecuniary benefit that might accrue from her labours. 
The custom of burying money in times of danger is so 
• common in the East that credence was easily lent to the 
story, while the fact that treasurennight lie for centuries 
untouched, even though the secret of its existence was 
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known to several persons, was possible in a country where 
digging among ruins always excites dangerous suspicions 
in the minds of the authorities, and whei’e the discovery 
of a jar of coins almost invariably leads to the ruin of 
the finder, who is supposed to keep back more than he 
reveals. 

The Sultan evidently believed that the matter was 
worth examination, for he had lent* the Capugi from 
Constantinople to invest Lady Hester •witlj greater 
authority over the Turks than had ever been granted 
even to a Eurojican ambassador. It was arranged that 
the first excavations should be made at Ascalon, and 
though Liicly Hester, having only just returned from 
Baalbec, felt disinclined to set out at once on another 
long journey, the Znym urged her to lose no time, and 
himself went on to Acre to make the necessa^ry prepara¬ 
tions. As her income barely sufficed for her own ex¬ 
penditure, she resohcal to ask the English Government 
to pay the cost of her search, holding that the honour 
which would thcrebv accrue to the English name was a 
sufficient justification for her demand. 

‘ I shall beg of you',' she said to llr. Meryon, ‘ to 
keep a regular account of every article, and wi 11 then 
send in my bill to (iovernment by Mr. I.,iston; when, if 
they refuse to pay me, I shall }>ut it in the newspapers, 
and expose them. And tfe. I shall let them know very 
—plainly, as I consider it my right, and not as a 
favour; for if Sir A. Paget ]>ut down the cost of his 
servant.s’ liveries after his eir.ba.ssy to Vienna, and made 
Mr. Pitt ])ay him T70,000 for four years, I cannot see 
why I should not do the same.’ . 

On February 1.5, 1'81.5, Lady Hester left Mar Elias 
on horseback, followed bv her usual retinue, and on 
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arriving at Acre spent about three weeks in pi-eparing 
for the work at Ascalon. In compliance with the 
firmans sent by the Porte to all the governors of Syria, 
she was treated \»ith distinctions usually paid to no one 
under princely rank. ‘ Whenever she went out,' writes 
Dr. Meryon, ‘ she was followed by a crowd of spectators; 
arid the cpriosity and admiration which she had very 
generally excited throughout Syria were now increased 
by her supposed influence in the affairs of Government, 
in having a Capugi Bashi at her command. . . . No 
Turk now paid her a visit without wearing; his mantle 
of ceremony, and every circumstance showed the ascend¬ 
ency she hatl gaine<l in public opinion.' In addition to 
her own six tents, twenty more were furnished for her 
suite, besides twenty-two tent-])itchers, twelve mules to 
carfy thejjaggage, and twel\»; camels to carry the tent.s. 
To Lady Hester's use was appropriate<l a gorgeous 
tilted palan<]uin or litter, co\ered with crimson cloth, 
and ornamented with gildenl halls. In case she pre¬ 
ferred riding, her mare and her favourite black ass 
were led in fr^nt of the litter. A hundred men of 
the Hawary cavalry escorteil fhe ])rocession, which left 
Acre on March * 18, aiul arrived at .lafl'a ten days 
later. Here a short halt was mades and on the last 
day of March they set off for Ascalon, their animals 
laden with shovels, pickaxe^ and baskets. Gn arriving 
at their destination the tents were pitched in the midst 
of the ruins, while a cottage was fitted up for Ivuly 
Hester without the walls. 'Orders were at once despatchctl 
to the neighbouring villages for relays of labourers to 
work at the excavations. These men received no pay, 
being requisitioned by Govemtflent, but they were well 
fed and humanely treated by their English employer. 
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The excavations were carried on for about a fort¬ 
night on the site indicated in the mysterious paper. 
During the firstthree days nothing was found except 
bones, fragments of pillars, and a* few vases and 
bottles ; but on the fourth day a fine, though mutilated, 
colossal statue was discovered, which apparently repre¬ 
sented a deified king. Dr. Meryon madg a sketch 
of the inarble, and pointed out to Duly Hester that 
her labours had at least brought to ligtit a treasure 
that would be valuable in the eyes of lovers of art, 
and that thd ruins would be memorable for the enter¬ 
prise of a woman who had rescued the remains of 
antiquity from oblivion. To his astonishment and dis¬ 
may she re[>li<,‘(l, ‘ It is mv intention to break up the 
statue, and have it thrown into the sea, precisely in 
order that such a re]>ort may not get abroad, and I 
lose with the l*orte all the merit of my rlisinterestedness.’ 
In vain Dr. Mervon re])rescntcd that such an act would 
be an unpardonable \an(lalism, and was the less excus¬ 
able since the 'Turks liad neither claimed the statue, 
nor protested against its preservation. IJer only answer 
was : ‘ Malicious people mav sav I came to search for 
antiejuities for mv countrv, and not for treasures for the 
Porte. So, go tl'.is instant, take- with von half-a-dozen 
stout fellows, and break it into a thousand pieces.’ 
Michaud, in his account oi the affair, says that the 
•'Turks clamoureil h)r the destruction of the statue, 
believing that the trunk was full of gold, and that 
l.ady Hester had it broken up in order to prove to 
them their error. Ife this as it mav, reports were 
afterwards circulatetl in Ascalon that the statue had 
actually contained treasure, h.alf of which was handed 
over to the Porte, and half kept by I.Adv Hester. 
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On the sixth day two large stone troughs were dis¬ 
covered, upoij which lay four granite pillars. This 
sight revived the hopes of the searthers, for it was 
thought that th^ mass of granite coulil not have fallen 
into such a position accidentally, but must have been 
placed there to conceal something of value. (Ireat 
was the disapppintment of all concernotl when, t)n 
removing the pillar^, the tioughs were found to be 
empty.* The excavations of the next four clavs having 
producetl nothing of anv value, the work was brought to 
an end, by Lady Hester’s desire, on A])ril 1 4. She luul 
come to the conclusion that when (iez/ar Pasha em¬ 
bellished the citv of Acre bv dig”ing for marble among 
the ruins of Ascalon, he had been fortunat*' enough to 
discover the treasure, and she believed that his apparent 
mania for building was only a cloak to conceal Ids real 
motives for excavating. 'I'lie oflicials .and soldiers were 
handsomely rewartled for their trouble, and l.adv Hester 
set out on her homeward journe\, minus her tents, 
palaiujuin, ndlitary es<ort, and other* emblems of 
grandeur, but ^^ith no loss of dignilv or serenity. 

On returning to Mar Elias, she causetl some excava¬ 
tions to be maile near Savda, but with no bet ter success, 
and after a few days the work was jibajidoned. Lady 
Hester had been obliged to borrow a sum of money for 
her exjienscs from IVIr. Imrker, the British consul at 
Aleppo, and now, obsciacs Dr. Meryou, ‘as she ha(l 
throughout j)ropose<l to herself no atlvantage but the 
celebrity which success \\ould bring on her own name 
and that of the I-higlish nation, and as she had acted 
with the cognisance of our minister at f'onstantinojde, 
she fancied that she had a (flaiin upon the English ^ 
Government for her expenses. Accordingly, she sent 
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jur ambassador an account of her proceedings, and after 
showing that all she had done was for thp credit of her 
country, she asserted her right to be reimbursed. She 
was unsuccessful, however, in her application, and the 
expenses weighed heavily upon her means. Yet hitherto 
she had never been in debt, and by great care and 
economy she still contrived to keep out of it.’o 

Lady Hester having apparently'decided to spend the 
remainder of her days in Syria, Dr. Mery on informed 
her that he was anxious to return to his own country, 
but that he would not leave her until a substitute had 
been engaged. Accordingly, Giorgio, the Greek inter¬ 
preter, was despatched to England to engage the doctor’s 
successor, and to execute a number of commissions for 
his mistress. During the autumn Lady Hester was 
actively employed in stirring up the authorities to avenge 
the death of a French traveller. Colonel Boutin, who 
had been murdei'e<l by the Ansarys on the road between 
Hamah and Laodicea. As the pasha of the district 
had made no" effort to trace or punish the murderers, 
she had taken the matter into her own hands, holding 
that the common cause of travellers demanded that suci., 
a crime should not go unpunished. Dr. Meryon vainly 
tried to dissuade her from this course of action, urging 
that the French consuls wejre bound to sift the affair, 
and that she, in taking so active a part, w«« exposing 
• herself to the vengeance of the mountain tribes. As 
usual, the only effect of remonstrance was to make her 
more determined to persevere in the course she had 
marked out for herself. In the result, she succeeded in 
inducing the pasha to send a punitive expedition into 
, the mountains, and hers^f directed the commandant, by 
information secretly obtained, where the criminals were 
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to be found. Mustafa Aga Berber, governor of the 
district, led the expedition, and carried fire and sword 
into the Ans^xy country. It was reported that he burnt 
the villages of tlie assassins, and sent several heads to 
the pasha as tokens of his victories. I.ady Hester 
received a vote of thanks from the French Chamber of 
Deputies, after a apeech by Comte Delaborde, explaining 
the services s|jfe had rindered. 

New^ of the great events that were taking plac-e in 
France had now reached Sayda, and I^dy Hester, whose 
foible it was* to think that the successors of Pitt could 
do no right, was highly displeased at the action of the 
British Government. She gave vent to her sentiments 
in the following letter, dated April 181(), to her cousin 
the Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Buckingham :— 

‘You Vannot doubt that a woman of niy character 
and (I presume to say) understanding must have held in 
contempt and aversion all the statesmen of the present 
day, whose unbounded ignorance and duplicity have 
brought ruin on France, have spread thefir own shame 
through all Ei*rope, and hav^ exposed ^themselves not 
only to ridicule, but to the curses of present and future 
generations. One great mind, one single, enlightened 
statesman, whose virtues had cxjualled his talents, was 
all that was wanting to effect, at this unexampled 
period, the welfare of all Europe, by taking advantage 
of events the most extraordinary that have occurred in 
any era. . . . Cease therefore to torment n»e. I will 
not live in Europe, even were I, in flying from it, com¬ 
pelled to beg my bread. Onc^ only will I go to France, 
to see you and James, but only that once. I will not 
be ..a martyr for nothing. *The granddaughter of ^ 
Chatham, the niece of the illustrious Pitt, feels herself 
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blush that she was born in England—that England who 
has made her accursed gold the counterpoise to justice ; 
that England who puts weeping humanity in irons, who 
has employed the valour of her troops, destined for the 
defence of her national honour, as the instrument to 
enslave a freeborn peo])le ; and who has exjjosed to 
ridicule and huiniliation a monarch [Louis xviit.] who 
might have gained the goodwill of his subjects if those 
intriguing I'inglish had left him to stantl or fall U])on 
his own merits.’ 

The announcement of the arrival of the Princess of 
Wales at Acre, and the |)ossihility that she might extend 
her journey to Savila, induced Lady Hester to embark 
for Antioch, where she professed to have business with 
the Rrit ish consid. It was considered an act of great 
daring on hc'r ])art to go int(.) a tlistrict -inhahite<l 
entirely by the .\ns;irvs, on whom she had lately 
wrought so signal a \engcance. But the Ansiirys had 
apparently no desire to bring upc)n themselves a second 
jninitive expedition, and though Lady Hester spent 
most of ht.'r timi' in a reljrc'd cottage outside the town, 
in defiance of the warning that her life was in tlanger, 
the tribes t\)rht)re to molest her. In September she 
returned to i\lar i'dias ; and, a few weeks later, (iiorgio 
returned from 1‘ingland, hri’vging with him an'English 
surgeon and tw'ent\-se\en patking-cases filled with 
presents, to he distributed among Latly Hester’s 'I'urkish 
friends and aixjuaintances. On January 18, 1817, 

Dr. iMervon, having initiatctl his successor into Ea-stern 
manners anil custom'., took lea\e of his employer, anti 
saileil for E.vu'o\>e, little thinking that he would ever set 
foot ill Syria again. 
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* I'ART II 

Durinc; the next toil or twelve yeai-s, we get hut a few 
scanty glimpses of the white Queen of the Desert. 
After Dr. Meryon's departure, l>ady Hester removed to 
a house in the village of Dar Jdon, or Djouii, a few 
miles from \lar Elias» To this house she added eon- 
siderahly, lai<f out some magnificent gardens, and 
enclosed the whole within high walls, after the manner 
of a medimval.fortress. Here slu' seems to tia\ e piissed 
her time in encouraging the l)ru/es to rise against 
Ihrahim Pn-sha, intriguing against (lie British consuls, 
ami attempting to holster uj) the <leclining aulhoritv of 
the Sultan. In the inteiaals of political husiness she 
occupied herself with superintending her huilding and 
gardening operations, j)h\sicking the sn k, and t \ rannising 
over her numerous servants. ,\t Mar Elias, which siic 
still kejit in her own hands, she maintained an cccenlrii- 
old Erenchman, C-Jeneral Eoustaunau,' who had formerly 
been in the service of a Hindu lajali, hut who, in his 
forlorn old age, 7iad wandered I'o S\iia, find there, hv 
dint of applying • scriptural texts to contemporary 
events, had earned the title of a |)ro])het, Eikc Samuel 
Brothers, he {irojihesied marvellous things of I.ady 
Hester's future, which she, .<?ndercd credulous hy her 
solitary life in a mystic land, where her own power and 
importance were the chief facts in her mental hori/.on, 
came at length to believe. 

In the ^femoirs of a lidhiflon'uni Prhursi hy the 
Emira Asmar, daughter of the Emir Abdallah Asmar, 
the author tells us that as a girl she paid a long \isit 
' Dr. Mcryon\ spelling. 
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to the Emir Beshyr, prince of the Druzes. During this 
visit, which apparently took place in the early ‘ twenties,’ 
she was sent with a jiresent of fruit to a neighbour’s 
house, and there found a guest, a tall and splendid 
figure, arrayed in masculine costume, and engaged in 
smoking a narghila. The stranger, who talked Arabic 
with elegance and fluency, discoursed on the subject of 
astrology, and tried to dissuade t?ie Emira from taking 
a projected journey to the west, where she declared the 
sun had set, and the hearts of the jicople retained not a 
spark of the virtues of their forefathers. * ‘Soon after¬ 
wards,’ continues the author, ‘ she rose, and took her 
departure, attended bv a large retinue. A sjiirited 
charger stood at the gate, champing the bit with fiery 
impatience. She put her foot in the stirrup, and vault¬ 
ing nimbly into the saddle, which she bestrode Ifke a 
man, started off at a rajiid pace, galloping over rocks 
and mountains in advance of her suite, with a fearlessness 
ami address that would have done honour to a Mame¬ 
luke.’ 'L'he stranger was, of course, none other than I.a.dy 
Hester Stanhope, who, at that time, waspn friendly terms 
with the I'hnir Beshvr, afterwards her bitterest enemy. 

In IS HG I.a<lv Hester wrote to invite Dr. Meryon to 
return to her service for a time, and he, who seems all 
his life to have ‘ heard t^ie East a-calling,’ ^ould not 
resist the invitation, though his movements were now 
hampered by a wife and children. He began at once to 
make preparations for his departure, but was unablq to 
start before September 18^7. Meanwhile, I.ady Hester 
had been gulled by an English traveller, designated as 
‘ X.’ in her letters, who had induce<l her to believe that 
he was empowered bv the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 
Bedford, and a committee of Ereemasons, to offer her 
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such sums as would extricate her out of her embarrass¬ 
ments, and to Settle an income upon hef for life. How 
a woman who professed to have an almost supernatural 
insight into the characters and thoughts of men, could 
have been deceived by this story, it is haixl to understand ; 
but apparently the difTlcultios of her situation, occasionetl 
by her custom of making large presents to the pashas 
in order to k^ep uji Tier authority, as well as bv her 
benevolence to the poor in her neighbourhood, rendered 
her willing to catch at any straw for help. This ‘ N 
had promise<r to send her a hundred j)urses for her 
current expenses, and to bring out from hhigland masons 
and carpenters to enlarge her dwelling, in order that she 
might entertain the many dist inguisheil ))eo])le who 
desired to come and see hei-. In a letter to Dr. 
Meryon on this sid/jcct, I.adv Hester writes: — 

‘ If X.'s story is true, and ni\ <lebts, amounting to 
nearly 0,000, are to be paid, then I shall go on mak¬ 
ing sublime and philosophical disco\ ei ies, and cmjilo\ing 
myself in deep, abstract studies. In that case I shall 
want a mason, cfypcnter, etc., iot'ome made out t’KtOO 
a year, and i.'1000 more for peoj)le like \ou, and t’.500 
ready money that I may staml ck'ar. In the e\cnt that all 
that has been told me is a lie, ... ‘'I shall gi'e uj) 
everything for life to my creditors, and throw nnself as 
a beggar on Asiatic charity, and w/inder far without 
one parra in my pocket, with the mare from the stabh; of 
Solomon in one hand, and a sheaf of the corn of Ileni- 
Israel in the other. I shall meet death, or that which 
I believe to be written, which no mortal can efface.’ 

On September 7, Dr. iMcrvon and his family em¬ 
barked at I^ghom for Cyprus, but on nearing Candia 
their merchant brig, which was taking out .stores to the 
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Turks, was attacked by a Greek vessel, whose officers 
took possession of the cargo, and a’pso of all the 
passengers’ property, except that belonging to the 
English party, which they left unmolested. The Italian 
captain was obliged to put back to I^eghorn, and here 
Dr. Meryon heard the news of the battle of Navarino, 
and of the shelter afforded by Lady Hester Stanhope to 
two hundred refugee ICuropeans* from Sayda. By this 
time she was at daggers-drawn with the Emir Beshyr, 
whose rival she had helped and protected. The Emir 
revenged himself by publishing in the village an order 
that all her native servants were to return to their 
homes, upon pain of losing their property and their 
lives. ‘ I gave them all their option,’ she writes. ‘ And 
most of them remained firm. Since that, he has threat¬ 
ened to seize and murder them here, which he shall not 
do without taking my life too. Besides this, he has 
given orders in all the villages that men, women, and 
children who render me the smallest service shall be cut 
in a thousand |)icces. My servants cannot go out, and 
the peasants ,cannot approach the h<jusc. Therefore, 
I am in no \erv pleasant situation, being deprived of 
the necessary supplies of food, and what is worse, 
of water; for all the water here is brought on mules’ 
backs up a great steep.’ ^ 

Dr. Meryon w-as unable to resume bis voyage at this 
time, but in 1828, the news that a malignant fever 
had attacked the household at .J«‘)On, and carried off 
Lady Hester’s companion. Miss W'^illiams, gave rise to 
fresh plans for a visit to Syria. The doctor had, how- 
evei‘, so much dilficidtv in overcoming his wife’s fears* 
of the voyage, that it was not until November, 1830, 
that he coidd induce her to enibfirk at Marseilles on a 
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vessel bound for the East. The party arrived at 
Beyrout on December 8, and found that Lady Hester 
had sent camels and asses to bring them on their way, 
together with a chSiracteristic note to the eftect that it 
would give her much pleasure to see the doctor, but 
that, as for his family, they must not expect any 
other attenJ;ions than such as would make them com¬ 
fortable in their ne» home. She hoped that Dr. 
Meryonwvoukf not take this ill, as she had warned him 
that she did not think English ladies could make them¬ 
selves happy tn Syria, and, therefore, he who had chosen 
to bring them must take the consctpicnces. 'I'his letter 
was but the first of a long series of affronts put upon 
Mrs. Meryon, the residt of I.adv Hester’s dislike of her 
own sex, and probably also of her objection to the 
presence of another Englishwoman in a sjiot where she 
had reigned so long as the only specimen of her race. 

A cottage had been jjrovided in the village of .Jdon 
for the travellers, and the ladies were escorte<i thither 
by the French secretary, while the doctoi’ hastened to 
report himself tp Ladv Hester, \sho received him with 
the greatest cordiality, kissing him on both cheeks, and 
placing him l)esid<? her on the sofa. l{<'membering her 
overweening pride of birth, he was fjstonished at his 
reception, more especially as^ in the early ))art of her 
travels, she had never even condescended to take his 
arm, that honour being reservetl exclusively for nieml>ers 
of the aristocracy. He foutxl her ladyship in good 
health and spirits, but bdrely provided with the neces¬ 
saries of life, having been robbed t)f nearly all her 
articles of value by the native servants during her last 
illness. A rush-bottomed chair,*a deal table, dishes of 
common yellow earthenware, bone-handled knives and 
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forks, and two or three silver spoons, were all that 
remained of her former grandeur, and tha dinner was on 
a par with the furniture. 

The house, which had been hired at a rental of of20 
from a Turkish merchant, had been greatly enlarged, 
and the gardens, with their summer-houses, covered 
alleys, and serjientine walks, were superior to niost English 
gardens of the same size. Lady Hester’s constant out¬ 
lay in building arose from her idea that‘people would 
fly to her for succour and protection during the revolu¬ 
tions that “fhe believed to be impending all over the 
world ; her camels, asses, and mules were kept with the 
same view, and her servants were taught to look forwar<l 
with awe to events of a supernatural nature, when their 
services and energies would be taxed to the utmost. In 
choosing a solitary life in the wilderness, far removed 
from all the comforts ajid pleasures of civilisation. Lady 
Hester seems to have been actuated by her craving for 
abst)lute ])owcr, which could not be gratified in any 
European community. It was her pleasure to dwell 
apart, surrounded by dependants ami slaves, and out of 
reach of that iuHiumce and restraint which are neces¬ 
sarily endured by each member of a civilisetl society. 
She had become more violent in her temper than 
formerly, and treated her servants with great severity 
when they were negligent of their duties. Her maids 
and female slaves she punisheil summarily, and boasted 
that there was nobody wlu) could give such a slap in 
the face, whe-n requiretl, as she could. At Mar Elias 
her servants, when tirtsl of her tyranny, frequently 
absconded by night, and took refuge in Sayda, only two 
miles away ; but at Dar .Idon their retreat w£is cut off 
by mountain tracts, inhabited only by wolves and 
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jackals, and they were consequently almost helpless in 
the hands of their stem mistress. The establishment at 
this time consisted of between thirty and forty servants, 
labourers, and slaves, most of whom are describetl as 
dirty, lazy, and dishonest. Between them they did 
badly the work that half-a-dozen Europeans woukl have 
dotie respectably, but then the Europeans w(juUl not 
have stood the slaps and scoldings that the natives took 
as a matter of course. 

For the last fifteen years I^uly Hester luul seldom 
left her bed* till between two anti five o’clock in the 
afternoon, nor returned to it before the .same hour 
next morning ; while for four years she hatl never 
stirred beyond the precincts of her own domain, though 
she took some air and exercise in the garden. Exce|)t 
wh(?n she was asleep, her bell «as incissantlv ringing, 
her servants w'ere running to and fro, and the whole 
house was kej)t in commotion. During the greater 
part of the day she sat up in bed, writing, talking, 
scolding, and interviewing her work-jieople. b'ew' of 
her I'/nploz/rs escaped from her jiresence without reproof, 
ajnd as no one was allowtal to eka rcise his* own discretion 
in his work, her tlirecting spirit was alwa\s in the full 
flow of activity. ‘On one and the same day,’ says Dr. 
Meryon, / I have known her to dictate papers that con¬ 
cerned the political w’elfare *of a pashalik, and desceml 
to trivial details about the composition of a house-paint, 
the making of butter, drenching a sick horse, choosing 
lamb.s, or cutting out a* maid's apron. The markial 
characteristic of her mind was the necessity that she 
laboured under of incessantly talking.’ Her conversa¬ 
tions, we are told, fretpientlv liwted for seven or eight 
hours at a stretch, and at least one of her visitors was 
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<ept so long in discourse that he fainted away with 
'atigue. Dr. Meryon bears witness to Jier marvellous 
colloquial powei*s, her fund of anecdote, and Tier talent 
For mimicry, but observes that every-one who conversed 
with her retired liumbled from her presence, since her 
language was always calculated to bring men down to their 
proper level, to strip off affectation, and to expose conceit. 

At this time her political influence was on the wane, 
but a few years previously, w-hen her fiftanciaj affairs 
were in a more flourishing condition, and when it was 
observed that the pashas valued her opiniosi and feared 
her censure, she had obtained an almost despotic power 
over the neighbouring tribes. A remarkable proof of 
her personal courage, and also of the supernatural 
awe with which she was regarded, was shown by her 
open defiance of the Ihnir Beshyr, in whose princi¬ 
pality she lived, but who was unable to reduce her, 
either by threats or persecution, to even a nominal 
submission to his nde. Not only did she give public 
utterance to Jier contemjituous opinion of the Emir, 
but she openly assisted his relation and rival, the 
Sheikh Beshyr*, yet no ‘ vengeance either of the bow'- 
string or the poisoned cu)) rewarded- her rebellion or 
her intrigues. ^ 

Her religious \ iews, at this time, were decidedly 
complicated in character. She firmly believed in 
astrology, of which she had made a special study, and 
to some extent in dcmonologv- But more remarkable 
was her faith in the earlv txnning of a Messiah, 'or 
Mahedi, on which occasion she expected to play a 
glorious part. The prophecies of Siimuel Brothers and 
of General Loustaunau Jiad taken firm possession of her 
mind, more esjxicially since their words had been corro- 
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borated by a native soothsayer, Metta by name, who 
brought her au Arabic book which, he said, contained 
allusions to herself. Finding a credufous listener, he 
read and expounded a passage relating to a Euroj>ean 
woman who wfis to come and live on Mount Ix.'banon 
at a certain epoch, and obtain power and inHuence 
greater than a sultan’s. A boy without a father was 
to join her there, whose destiny w'as to be fuUilled 
under her wing; while the coming of the Mahedi, who 
was to ride into Jerusalem on a horse born saddled, 
woidd be preceded by famine, pestilence* and other 
calamities. For a long time ladv Hester was per¬ 
suaded tbat the Due de Keiebstadt was the boy in 
question, but after his death she fixed nj)on another 
youth. In expectation of the coming of the Mahedi 
she "kept two thoroughbred marcs, which no one w»rs 
suffered to mount. One of these animals, named I^ila, 
had a curious malformation of the back, not uidike a 
Turkish saddle in sbaj)e, and was destined bv its mistress 
to bear the Mahedi into .terusakan, wlnle on the other, 
Imlu, Lady Hester expected to ride by bis side on the 
great day. ‘ I?undreds and \bousands* of distressetl 
persons,’ she was accustomed to say. ^ will come to me for 
assistance and shelter. I shall have t4) wade in blood, 
but it is,the will of God, and I shall not be afraid.’ 
Borne up by these glorious expe< tations, she never dis¬ 
cussed her debts, her illnesses, anti her other trials, 
without at the same time picturing to herself a brighter 
future, when the neglect with which she hatl been 
treated by her family would meet with its just punish¬ 
ment, and her star would rise again to gbulden the 
world, and more especially thosc'who had been faithful 
to her in the time of adversity. 
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As soon as Mrs. Meryon was settled in her new 
home, and had recovered from the fatigue of the 
journey. Lady ilester appointed a day for her reception. 
What happened at the momentous" interview we are 
not told, except that at the close Lady Hester attired 
her visitor in a handsome Turkish spencer of gold 
brocade, and wounil an embroidered muslin turban 
round her head. UnfortunateW, Mrs. Meryon, not 
understanding the Eastern custom of robing honoured 
guests, took oft the garments before she went away, 
and laid thefn on a table, a grievous breach of etiquette 
in her hostess's eyes. Still, matters went on fairly 
smoothly until, about the end of January, a messenger 
came from Damascus to ask that Dr. Meryon might be 
allowed to go thither to cure a friend of the pasha’s, 
who had aji aftection of the mouth. Lady Hester* was 
anxious that the doctor should obey the call, but, 
greatly to her annoyance, he entirely declined to leave 
his wife a7ul children alone for three or four weeks in 
a strange land, where thev could not make themselves 
understood by the people about them. In vain Lady 
Ilester tried to fri ghten Mrs. Mervon into consenting 
to her husbaml's departure bv assuring her that there 
were Dervishes .who could inflict all sorts of evil on 
her by means of charTiis, if she persisted in hfr refusal. 
Mrs. .Meryon (luietly replied that her husband could go 
if ho chose, but that it would not be with her good¬ 
will. From that hour wa.s begun a system of hostility 
towards the doctor’s wife, which never ceased until her 
departure from the country. 

Lady Hester was not above taking a leaf out of the • 
book of her own enenfv, the F.mir Beshyr, for she used 
her influence to prevent the villagers from supplying 
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the wants of the recalcitrant family, who now l)egan to 
make preparations for their departure. They were 
obliged, however, to wait for remittances from England, 
and also for Lady Hester's consent to their leaving 
Jdon, since none of the natives wouUl have dared lend 
their camels or mules for such a pur}>ose, and even the 
consular agents at Sayda would have decliiietl to mix 
themselves up in any4>usiness wliich might bring upon 
them tlie vengeance of the Queen of the Desert. Mean¬ 
while, a truce seems to have been concludetl between 
the principals, and Lady Hester again * in\ited the 
doctor’s visits, contenting herself with sarcastic remarks 
about henpecked husbands, and the caprices of foolish 
women. She graciously consi'utcd to dispense with his 
services about the beginning of .Xpi-il, and promised to 
engdge a vessel at Sayda to con\e\ him and his family 
to ('yprus. Uefore his dej)arture slu' pro(luce<l a list 
of her debts, which then amounted to i’l 4,000. 'I'he 
greater part of this sum, which hatl heem horrowetl at 
a high rate of interest from iiatiNC usurers, had been 
spent in assisting Abdallah Pasha, the famih of the 
Sheikh lleshvr, and many other %ietiihs of jiolitical 
malignity. • 

The unwonted luxury of an admiring and submissive 
listener Igd the lonely woman to iliseourse of the glories 
of her youth, and the virtues of her hero-in-chief, 
William Pitt. She spoke of his passion for Miss h'.dcn, 
daughter of Lord Auckland, who, she said, was the 
only woman she could "have wished him to marry. 

‘ Poor ^Ir. Pitt almost broke his lieart, when he gave 
her up,’ she declarerl. ‘ Ikit he considerexi that she 
was not a woman to be left ■^t will when business 
might re<|uire it, and he sacrificed his feelings to his 
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sense of public duty. . . . “ There were also other 
reasons,” Mr. Pitt would say ; “ there is her mother, 
such a chatterer !—and then the family intrigues. I 
can’t keep them out of my house; 'and, for my king 
and country’s sake, I must remain a free man.” Yet 
Mr. Pitt was a man just made for domestic life, who 
would have enjoyed retirement, digging his own garden, 
and doing it cleverly too. . . . He’had so much urbanity 
too ! I recollect returning late from a ball, when he 
was gone to bed fatigued ; there were others besides 
myself, and we made a good deal of nois’fe. I said to 
him next morning, “ I am afraid we disturbed you last 
night.” “ Not at all,” he rej)lietl ; “ I was dreaming of 
the mastjue of C'oinu.s, and when I heard you all so 
gay, it seemed a pleasant reality. . . .” Nobody would 
have suspected how much feeling he had for peof)le’s 
comforts, who catnc to see him. Sometimes he would 
say to me, “ Hester. \a)u know we have got svich a one 
coming down. I helie\e his wouiul is hardly well yet, 
and I heard him .say that he felt much relie\ed by 
fomentations of such an herb ; perhaps you will see 
that he finds in his chamber all that he wants.” Of 
another he would sav, “ 1 think he (brinks as.ses’ milk ; 
I should like him to have his morning draught.” And 
I, who was born with such sensibility that I must fidget 
myself about everyhoily, was sure to exceed his wishes.’ 

After describing Mr. Pitt’s kindness and considera¬ 
tion towards his household, Lidy Hester related a 
pathetic history of a faithful servant, who, in the 
pecuniary distress of his master, had served him for 
several years with the purest disinterestedness. ‘ I was 
so touched by her elrxjuent and forcible manner of 
recounting the story,’ writes the soft-hearted doctor, 
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‘ and with the application I made of it to my own 
tardiness in g*ing to her in her distress, together with 
my present intention of leaving her, that I burst into 
tears, and wept Bitterly. She soothoel my feelings, 
endeavoured to calm my emotions, and disclaimed all 
intention of conveying any allusion to me. This led 
her to say Jiow little malice she ever entertained towards 
any one, even those who had done her injury, nnich less 
toward.'^ me, who had always shown inv attaclniiAit to 
her; and she addetl that, even now, although she was 
going to lost? me, her thoughts did not run so much on 
her own situation as on what would become of me; and 
I firmly believetl her.’ 

Dr. Meryon sailed from Savda on .\pril 7, DSdl, 
and for the next six ^ears \ve onlv hear of the strange 
hoiftehold on Mount Lebanon through the rcjiorts of 
chance visitoi-s. After the siege of Acre by Ibrahim 
Pasha in the winter of the remnant of the 

population Hed to the mountains, and Ijidy Hester, 
whose hospitality was always o])en to the distressed, 
declares that for three vears her house was like the 
Tower of Rabel. In IHI52 L.amartine paid a visit to 
Jdon, which he Has describetl in his royn^ge cn Orient. 
He seems to have been graciously reeveived, though his 
hostess camdidly informeil him that she had never heard 
his name before. He explained, rather to her amuse¬ 
ment, that he hatl w'ritten \erses whicli were in the 
mouths of thousands of his couutr>mcn, and slie having 
read his character and ’destiny, assured him that his 
Arabian descent was proved by the high arch of his 
instep, and that, like every Arab, he was a poet by 
nature. Lamartine, in return', represents himself as 
profoundly impressed by his interview with this ‘ Circe ' 
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of the East,’ denies that he perceived in her any traces 
of insanity, and declares that he should not be surprised 
if a part of the destiny she prophesied for herself were 
realised—at least to the extent of an empire in Arabia, 
or a throne in Jerusalem. 

Lady Hester formed a less favourable opinion of 
M. Lamartine than she allowed him to perceive, and 
she was greatly annoyed at the^ passages referring to 
herself that appeared in his book. Speaking" of him 
and his visit some years later, she observed : ‘ The 

people of Eairope are all, or at least the greater part 
of them, fools, with their ridiculous grins, their affected 
ways, aTid their senseless habits. . . . Look at IVI. 

Lamartine getting off his horse half-a-dozen times to 
kiss his dog, ami take him out of his bandbox to feed 
him, on the route from lleyrout ; the very muleteers 
thought him a fool. And then that way of thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, and sticking out his legs jus 

far as he could w-hat is tluat like ? M. I.ainartine is 

no poet, in my estimation, though he may be an elegant 
versifier ; he has no sublime idejis. Compare his ideas 
with Shakesj^eare’s — tli.at wivs indeed a real poet. . . . 
M. I.amju’tine, with his stmight body and straight 
fingers, pointed his toes in my fjxcc, and then turned to 
his dog, and held long coinemations wdth him. He 
thought to make a great effect when he w'as here, but 
he was grievously mist.'iken.' It may be noted that all 
I^axly Hester’s male visitors ‘ pointed their toes in her 
face,’ in the hope of being accredited with the arched 
instep that she held to be the most striking proof of long 
descent. Her own instep, she was accustomed to boast, 
was so high that a little kitten could run underneath it. 

A far more lifelike and ])ictures(iue portrait of l>ady 
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Hester than that by Lamartine has been sketched for 
us by Kinglakc in his Eothen. In a charming passage 
which will be familiar to most rcatlers, he relates how 
the name of I^^dy' Hester Stanhope was as del ight- 
ful to his childish ears as that of Robinson Crusoe. 
Chief among the excitements of his early days were the 
letters and ,presents of the Queen of the Desert, who 
as a girl had been mheh with her grandmother, Latly 
Chatham, at Burton Pynsent, aiul thc-re had made 
the accjuaintance of Miss AVootlfordc of 'I'aunton, after¬ 
wards Mrs. 'Kinglnke. 'I’he tradition of her high 
spirit and fine horsemanship still lingered in Somcr- 
setshii-e memories, but Kinglakc had heard nothing of 
her for many years, when, on arriving at Bevrout in 
IHd.'i, he found that her name was in ever\ mouth. 
Anxious to see this romantic vision of his childhood, 
he w'rote to laidv Hester, and asked if she would re¬ 
ceive his mother's son. A few davs later, in resjionse 
to a gracious letter of invitation, Kinglnke made his 
pilgrimage to Ji'ion. 

'^I'he house at this time, after the storm and stress of 
the Egyptian invasion, had the apjiearance of a deserted 
fortress, and tieVce-looking Albanian soldiers were 
hanging about the gates. Kinglnke v.>.as conducted to 
an inner apartment where, in ^he dim light, he perceived 
an Oriental figure, clatl in masculine costume, which 
advanced to meet him with manv and jirofound bows. 
The visitor began a polite speech which he had prepared 
for his hostess, but presently discovered that the 
stranger was only her Italian attendant, Lunardi, who 
had conferred on himself a medical title and degree. 
Lady Hester had given orders that her guest should 
rest and dine before being introduced to her, and he 
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tells us that, in spite of the homeliness of her domestic 
arrangements, he found both the wine and the cuisine 
very good. After dinner he was ushered into the 
presence of his hostess, who welcohied him cordially, 
and had exactly the appearance of a prophetess, ‘ not 
the divine Sibyl of Domenichino, but a good, business¬ 
like, practical prophetess.’ Her face was of astonish¬ 
ing whiteness, her dress a mass'-of white linen loosely 
folded round her like a surplice. As he gazed upon 
her, he recalled the stories that he had heard of 
her early days, of the ca{)able manner in which she 
had arranged the political banipiets and receptions 
of Pitt, and the awe with which the Tory country 
gentlemen had regarded her. That awe had been 
transferred to the sheilvhs and pji-shas of the Past, but 
now that, with age ;ind poverty, her earthly power was 
fading away, she had created for herself a spiritual 
kingdom. 

After a few in(|iiiries about her Somersetshire friends, 
the prophetess soared into loftier spheres, and dis¬ 
coursed of astrologN and t)ther occult sciences. ‘ For 
hours and hours this wonderful white woman poured 
foi'th her speech, for the most part concerning sacred 
and profane mvsteries.’ From time to time she would 
swoop down to worldly topics, ‘ and then.j’ as her 
auditor frankly observes, ‘ I was interested.’ She de¬ 
scribed her life in the Arab camps, and explained that 
her influence over the tribes was partly due to her long 
sight, a quality held in high ■esteem in the desert, and 
partly to a brusque, downi'ight manner, which is always 
effective with Orientals. She profcssetl to have fasted 
physically and inentallf for years, living only on milk, 
ajid reading neither books nor ne\\.spaj>ei-s. Her unholy 
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claim to supremacy in the spiritual kingdom was based, 
in Kinglake’s opinion, on her fierce, inordinate pride, 
perilously akin to madness, though her mind was too 
strong to be entirely overcome. As a proof of Lady 
Hester’s high courage, he notes the fact that, after the 
fall of Acre, her house was the only spot in Syria and 
Palestine where the will of Mchemet AH and his fierce 
lieutenant was^ot law. ’ Ibrahim Pasha had demanded 
that the Albanian soldiers .should be given up, and their 
protectress had challenged him to come aiul take them. 
This hillock of Dar Joon always kept its freedom as 
long as Chatham’s granddaughter li\cd, and Alehcmct 
Ali confe.ssed that the Englishwoman had given him 
more trouble than all the insurgents of Syria. King- 
lake did not see the famous sacred mares, but before his 
departure ho wjxs shown the g.irdens by the Italian 
secretary, who was in great distress of mind beimisc he 
covild not bring himself tt) b('lie\e iin])licitlv in his 
employer’s divine attributes. He said that Lady lli'ster 
was regarded with mingled respect and dislike by the 
neighbours, whom, she ojipressed ])v her cxjictions. 'fhe 
few ‘respected’ inhabitants of Mount Lebanon ap¬ 
parently claimc<l the right to avail thianselves of their 
neighbours’ goods ; and the White <,)u'ren’s establish¬ 
ment was suppoided by contributions from the surround¬ 
ing villages. 'I'his is quite a dillerent account from 
that given by Dr. Meryon, who always represents I^dy 
Hester a.s a generous benefactress, admired and adored 
in all the country-side. 

In 1836 Liidy Hester discovered another mare’s nest 
in the shape of a legacy wliieh she chose to belicvi* 
wsLs being kept from her by her enemies. In August 
of this year she wrote to Dr. Meryon, who was then 
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living at Nice, and invited him to come and assist her 
in settling hee- debts, and getting possession of this 
supposititious property. ‘ A woman of high rank and 
good fortune,’ she continues, ‘ who has built herself a 
palais in a remote part of America, has announced her 
intention of passing the rest of her life with me, so 
much has she been struck with my situation and 
conduct.' She is nearly of nfy age, ajid thirty-seven 
years ago—I being personally unknown to her^^—was so 
taken with ,niy genei-al appeanance, that she never could 
divest herself of the thoughts of me, which have ever 
since pursued lier. At last, informed by AI. I..amartine’s 
book where I was to be; found, she took this extra¬ 
ordinary determination, and in the spring I expect her. 
She is now selling her large landed estate, preparatory 
to her coming. She, as well .as l.eila the mare, is in 
the prophecy. 'The beautiful boy has .also written, and 
is wandering over the face of the globe till destiny 
marks the period of our meeting. ... I am reckoned 
here the first politician in the world, and by some a sort 
of prophet. t'.M'n the l'iniir wonders,.an<l is astonished, 
for he was not aw.arc of this i-xtraordinary gift ; but vet 

all say-1 mean enemies that I am worse than a lion 

when in a |)a;?sion, and that they cannot deny I have 
justice on my side.’ . • 

After his former experience of Lady Hester’s hospi¬ 
tality it is surprising that the doctor should have been 
willing to accept this invitation, and still more surprising 
that his wife should have consented to accompany him 
to Syria. But the East was still ‘a-calling,’ and the 
almost hypnotic influence which her ladyship exercised^ 

* This was the R.aroncss de Feriat, who did not carry out her 
intention. 
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over her dependants seems to have lost none of its 
efficacy. Accordingly, as soon as the Aleryons could 
arrange their affairs.^they embarked at Marseilles, land¬ 
ing at Beyrout on July 1, 1837. Here the doctor 
received a letter from Lady Hester, recommending him 
to leave his family at Beyrout till he could find a house 
for them at i?ayda. ‘ For your sake,’ she continued, ‘ I 
should ever w\,sh to show civility to all who belong to 
you, but caprice I will never interfere with, for from my 
early youth I have been taught to despise it.’. Here was 
signal proof that the past hail not l)ecn forgotten, and 
that war was still to be waged against the unfortunate 
Ml’S. Meryon. In defiance of Lady Hester’s orders, the 
whole family proceeded to Sayda, whence Dr. Meryon 
rode over to Dar .Jdon. He received a warm personal 
welcome, but his hostess persisteil in her statement that 
there was no house in the \illagc fit for the reception of 
his womenkind, as ncarlv all had been damaged by recent 
earthcpiakes. It was (inallv arranged that iMrs. Mervon 
and her children should go for the present to M ar 
Elias, which was» then only occjupical bv. the Prophet 
LoUstaunuu. 

.\t this time Lady Hester's financial affairs were 
becoming desperate, and she had e\cn been reiluced to 
selling soifie of her handsome* pelisses. Vet she still 
maintained between thirty and forty servants, and when 
it was suggested to her that she might reduce her estab¬ 
lishment, she was accustomed to reply, ‘ But my rank ! ' 
Her live-stock included tfie two sacred mares, three 
I amblers,’ five asses, a flock of sheep, and a few cows. 
A herd of a hundred goats had recently been slaughtered 
in one day, because their owner fancied that she was 
being cheated by her goatherd. Now she decided to 
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lave the three ‘ amblers ’ shot, because the grooms 
reated them 'improperly. The under'-baililF received 
■rders to whisper into the ear of ^ach horse before his 
xecution, ‘ You have worked enough upon the earth ; 
our mistress fears you might fall, in your old age, into 
he hands of cruel men, and she therefore dismisses you 
i'orn her service.’ This order was carried out to the 
otter, with imperturhahle gravity. 

After a short experience of the inconvenience*of riding 
,o and fro^ between .loon and IVlar Elias, Dr. Meryon 
)er.suadctl his employer to allow him to bring his family 
,o a cottage in the village; but the nearer the time 
ipproached for their arrival, the more she seemed to 
■egret having assented to the arrangement. Frequent 
ind scathing were her lectures upon the exigent ways of 
ivomen, who, she argued, shoidd he simple automata, 
noved only by the will and guidance of their masters, 
■she lost no o|)[)ortunity of throwing ridicule on 
Dr. iVIeryon’s tlesire to have his family near him, in 
order that he might ])ass liis evenings with them, point¬ 
ing out thati ‘ all sensible men take their meals with 
their wives, and then retire to their own rooms to 
read, write, or do what be.st pleases them. Nobody is 
such a fool as to moitler away his time in the slipslop 
conversation of a pack, of women.’ Petty jealousies, 
quite inconsistent with her boasted philosophy, were per¬ 
petually tormenting her. One of the many monopolies 
claimed by her was that of the jirivilege of bell-ringing. 
The Mahometans, as is well known, never use bells in 
private houses, the usual summons for servants bein£| 
three claps of the hantls. But Lady Hester was a 
constant and vehement bell-ringer, and as no one ekse in 
the country-side possessed house-bells, it was generally 
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believed that the use of them was a special privilege 
granted her bj the Porte. She was therefore secretly 
much annoyed when the Meryons presumed to hang up 
bells in their new liome. She made no sign of dis¬ 
pleasure, but one morning it was discovered that the 
ropes had been cut and the bells carrietl oft’. Cross- 
examination, of the servants elicited the fact that one of 
I.ady Hester’s^ emissartes had arrived late at night, 
wrenched off the bells, and taken them away. Some 
weeks later the Lady of Joon confessed that she had 
instigated the* act, anti declared that if the Mervons’ 
bells had hung much longer her own would not have 
been attended to. 

Soon after the doctor's arrival, Latly Hester had 
dictated a letter to Sir Francis Hurtlett, in whom she 
[)laced great confidence, informing him of the jiropertv 
that she believed was being withheid from her, and 
retjuesting him to make im[uiries into the matter. 
W'hen not engaged in coriespoiKiencc, discussing her 
debts, and scolding her servants, she was }>ouring out 
floods of conversaJ;ion, chiefly reminiscences of her voutli 
and diatribes against t!>e men and manners of the present 
day, into the ears of the long-suffering doctor. ‘ From 
her manner towards other j)eopIe,' he ol^erves, ‘it would 
have seemed that she was th'^ only person in ei’eation 
privileged to abuse and to command ; others had nothing 
to do but to obey. She was haughty and overbearing, 
born to rule, impatient of control, and more at her ease 
when she had a hundred‘persons to govern than wlien 
she had only ten. Had she been a man and a soldier, 
she would have been what the French call a bean .sabrntr, 
for never was anv one so fond of wielding weapons, and 
boasting of her capacity for u.sing them, as she was. In 
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her bedroom she always had a mace, which was spiked 
round the head, a steel battle-axe, and a dagger, but 
her favourite weapon was the mace.’ Absurd as it may 
sound, it was probably her military vanity that led her 
to belittle the Duke of Wellington, of whose reputation 
she seems to have felt some personal jealousy. Yet 
she bears testimony to the esteem in which ‘ Arthur 
Wellesley ’ was held by William Pitt. 

‘ I recollect, one day,’ she told the doctor, ‘ Mr. Pitt 
came into the drawing-room to me, and said, “ Oh, how 
I have been bored by Sir Sydney Smith coming with his 
box full of papers, and keeping me for a couple of hours, 
when I had so much to do.” I observed to him that 
heroes were generally vain, and that Lord Nelson was so. 
“So he is,” replied Air. Pitt, “ but not like Sir Sydney. 
And how different is Arthur Wellesley, who has just 
quitted me ! He has given me such clear details upon 
affairs in India; and he talked of them, too, as if he 
had been a surgeon of a regiment, and had nothing to 
do with them ; so that 1 know not which to admire 
inost, his modestv or his talents, and vet the fate of 
India depends upon them.” Then, doctor, when I 
recollect the letter he wrote to Kclwartl Bouverie, in 
which he said he coulti not come down to a ball because 
his only corbeau coat w,(^s so bad he was ashamed to 
appear in it, I reflect what a rise he has had in the 
world. He was at first nothing but what hundreds of 
others are in a country town—he danced hard and drank 
hard. His star has done everything for him, for he is 
not a great general. He is no tactician, nor has he any 
of those great qualities that make a Cajsar, a Pompey, 
or even a Bonaparte. As for the .battle of Waterloo, 
both French and English have told me that it was a 
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lucky battle for him, but nothing more. I don’t think 
he acted well Paris, nor did the soldiers like him.’ 

About the end of October I..tuly HesCer took to her 
bed, and did not lerfve it till the following March. She 
had suffered from pulmonai'y catarrh for several years, 
which disappeared in the summer, but returncil every 
wirtter with increased violence. Her practice of frecjuent 
bleeding had brought •n a state of comj)lete emaciation, 
and left.very Tittle blood in her body. If she had lived 
like other people, and trustctl to the balmy air of S>ria, 
Dr. Meryon was of o{)inion that nothing ‘serious need 
have been appreheiuletl from her illness. Put she seldom 
breathed the outer air, and took no exercise excejit an 
occasional turn in the garden. She uas alwav.s com¬ 
plaining that she could get nothing to eat ; vet, in s|)ite 
of hfer profession (to Kinglakc) that she In cal entirely on 
milk, we are told that her diet consi^tcal of forcemeat 
balls, meat-pie.s, and other hcaw viaii<is, and that she 
seldom remained half an hour without taking nourish¬ 
ment of some kind. ‘ I nc\er knew a hum.in being who 
took nourishment so fre(|uentl\,' u rites Dr. Meryon, 

‘ and mav not this in some tneasure jft-count for her 
frequent ill-humo«r?' 

During her illness the doctor read alyud Sir .Nathaniel 
Wraxair% Memoirs and the Memoirs of a Peeress, edited 
by Lady Charlotte Bury, both*of which books dealt with 
persons whom Lady Hester had known in her youth. 
In return she regaled him with stories of her own glory, 
of Mr. Pitt's virtues, of 4he objectionable habits of the 
Princess of Wales, and of the meaimess of the Regent in 
inviting himself to dinner with gentlemen who could not 
afford to entertain him, the wh»Ie pleosfintly flavoured 
by animadversions on the social presumption of nie<lical 
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meri, and descriptions of the methods by which formerly 
they were kept in their proper place by aristocratic 
patients. At this time, the beginning of 1838, Lady 
Hester was anxiously expecting dn answer from Sir 
Francis Burdett about her property, and, hearing from 
the English consul at Sayda that a packet had arrived 
for her from Beyrout, which was to be delivered mto 
her own hands, her sanguine mind was filled with the 
hope of coming prosperity. But when tne packet was 
o]:)ened, instead of the long-expected missive from Sir 
Francis, it proved to be an official statement from 
Colonel Cani])bell, Consul-General for Egypt, that in 
consequence of an application made to the British 
Government by one of Cady Hester’s chief creditors, an 
order had come from Lord Palmerston that her pension 
was to be stopped unless the debt was paid. "Wheii she 
read the letter Dr. iMeryon feared an outburst of fury, 
but Lady Hester, who, for once, was beyond violence, 
began calmly to discuss the enormity of the conduct 
both of (,)ucen and Minister. 

‘ My grandfather ami Mr. Pitt,’ she said, ‘ did some¬ 
thing to keep the Brunswick family on the throne, and 
yet the granddaughter of the old king, without hearing 
the circumstances of mv getting into debt, or whether 
the story is true, sends to deprive me of my pension in 
a strange land, where I mav remain and starve. . . . 
I should like to ask for a public inquiry into my debts, 
and for what I have contracted them. Let them com¬ 
pare the good I ha\e tlone in the cause of humanity 
and science with the l>uke of Kent's debts. I wonder if 
Lord Palmerston is the man I recollect—a young man 
from college, who was always hanging about waiting to 
be introduced to Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt used to say, “ Ah, 
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very well; we will ask him to dinn^- some day.” 
Perhaps it is an old grudge that makes him vent his 
spite.’ Colonel CampbeH’s letter had given the poor 
lady’s heart, or ratlier her pride, a fatal stab, and the 
indignity with which she had been treated preyed upon 
her health and spirits. She now determined to send an 
ultimatum,to the Queen, which wa.s to bo published in 
the newspapers if mrtiisters refused to lay it before her 
Majesty. This document, which was dated February 

12, 1838, ran as follows ;— 

• 

‘ Your Majesty will allow me to say that few things 
are more disgraceful and inimical to rovalty than giving 
commands without examining all their different bearings, 
and casting, without reason, an aspersion upon the 
integrity of any branch of a family that bail faithfully 
serve<l their country and the House of Hanover. As no 
inquiries have been made of me of what circumstances 
induced me to incur the debts alluded to, I tleem it 
unnecessary to enter into anv det.ails on the subject. I 
shall not allow the pension gisen h\ \ovir royal grandfather 
to be stoppetl Ay force ; hut 1 shall re«,ign it for the 
payment of my debts, and Avith it the name of llritish 
subject, and the slaeerv that is at presept annexed to it ; 
and as your Majesty has given j)ublicity to the business 
by your orders to your consular agents, I surely cannot 
be blamed for following your roval example. 

‘ Hkstku I.i.cY SiANirorF..’ 

This was accompanied* by a long letter to the Duke 
of Wellington, in which Latly Hester detailed her 
services in the East, and expressed her indignation at 
the treatment she had received. * She was now left with 
only a few pounds upon which to maintain her house- 
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hold until Ufarch, when she could draw for ^^300, 
apparently the quarter’s income from a legacy left her 
by her brother, but of this sum =£*200 was due to a 
Greek merchant at Beyrout. The faithful doctor col¬ 
lected all the money he had in his house, about eleven 
pounds, and brought it to her for her current expenses, 
but with her usual impracticability she gave most of it 
away in charity. Still no letter 'iame from Sir Francis 
Burdett, and the unfortunate lady, old, sick, anch wasted 
to a skeleton, lay on her sofa and lamented over her 
troubles in a fierce, inhuman fashion, likd a wounded 
animal at bay. In the course of time a reply came from 
Ford Palmerston, in which he stated that he had laid 
Lady Hester’s letter before the Queen, and explained to 
her Majesty the circumstances that might be supposed 
to have led to her writing it. The communications to 
which she referred were, he continued, suggested by 
nothing but a tlcsire to save her from the embarrass¬ 
ments that might arise if her creditors were to call 
upon the Consul-General to act according to the strict 
line of his duty. 'This letter did nothing towards 
assuaging Laily Hester’s wr.atb. In her I’cply she sar¬ 
castically observed :— 

‘ If your tliplomatic despatches are all as obscure as 
the one that now lies before me, it is no wonder that 
England should cease to have that proud preponderance 
in her foreign relations which she once could boast of. 
... It is but fair to make vour lordship aware that, if 
by the next packet there is nothing definitely settled 
respecting my affairs, and I am not cleared in the eyes 
of the world of aspersions, intentionally or unintention¬ 
ally thrown upon me, i shall break up my household, 
and build up the entrance-gate to my premises; there 
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remaining as if I was in a tomb till my character has 
been done justice to, and a public acknowledgment put 
in the papers, signed and sealed by those who have 
aspersed me. There is no trifling with those who have 
Pitt blood in their veins upon the subject of integrity, 
nor expecting that their spirit would ever yield to the 
impertinent interference of consular authority, etc., etc.’ 
It must be owned tliRt there is a touch of unconscious 
humoui* in Liidy Hester's terrible threat of walling her¬ 
self up, a proceeding which w'ould only^make herself 
uncomfortabre and leave her enemies at peace. 

For the present matters went on much as usual 
at Dar Joon. No household expenses were curtailed, 
and thirty native servants continued to cheat their 
mistress and idle over their work. In March, that 
perambulating princeling, his Highness of Piicklcr- 
Muskau, arrived at Sayda, whence ho wrote a letter 
to Lady Hester, bogging to ho allowed to pay his 
homage to the Queen of Palmyra and the niece of the 
great Pitt. ‘ I have the presumption to believe, madam,' 
he continued, ‘ tjiat there must he some- allinit\ of char¬ 
acter between us. For, likt‘ \ou, m\ lady, I look for our 
future salvation from the lOast, w)>cre nations still nearer 
to God and to nature can alone, soml; day, purify the 
rotten cnilisation of decrepit! Ihiropc, in which every¬ 
thing is artificial, and where we are menaced with a new 
kind of barbarism—not that with which states begin, 
but with which they end. I^ike you, madam, I believe 
that astrology is not an ’empty science, but a lost one. 
Like you, I am an aristocrat by birth and by principle; 
because I find a marked aristocracy in nature. In a 
word, madam, like you, I love fo sleep by day and be 
stirring by night. There I stop ; for in mind, energy of 
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character, anct in the mode of life, so singular and so 
dignified, which' you lead, not every one who would can 
resemble Lady Hester Stanhope.’ 

Lady Hester was flattered by this letter, and told 
the doctor that he must ride into Sayda to see the 
prince, and tell him that she was too ill to receive 
him at present, but would endeavour to do so a 
few weeks later. The prince was established with 
his numerous suite in the house of a merchant of 
Sayda. Mehcmet Ali had given him a special fir¬ 
man, requiring all official jjersons to treat him in a 
manner suitable to his rank, his whole expenditure 
being defrayed by che(|ucs on the Viceroy’s treasury. 
The prince, unlik(' most other distinguished travellers 
who were treated with the same honour, took the 
firman strictly according to the letter, and could boast 
of having traversed the whole of Egypt and Syria with 
all the ponqi of rovalt\, and without having expended 
a single farthing. Dr. Alcryon describes his Highness 
as a tall man of about fifty years of age, distinguished 
by an unmistakable air of birth and breeding. He 
wore a curious mixture of I'.astcrn and Western costume, 
and had a tame <-hamcleon crawling about his pipe, 
with which he tvas almost as much occupied as jVI. 
Lamartine with his lapdog. The prince started that 
he had almost made iqi his mind to settle in the East, 
since Europe was no longer the land of liberty. ‘ I will 
build myself a house,’ he said, ‘ get what I want from 
Europe, make arrangements for newspapers, books, etc., 
and choose some delightful situation ; but I think it 
will be on Mount Lebanon.’ 

In his volume of travels in the East called I>ie 
Rilckkehr, Prince Puckler-Muksau has given an amusing 
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account of the negotiations that passed »tween himself 
and Lady Hester on the subject of hisAisit. For once 
the niece of Pitt had found her match in vanity and 
arrogance; and if the prince's book had appeared in 
her lifetime, it is certain that she would not long have 
survived it. His Highness describes how he bided his 
time, as though he were laying siege to a courted 
beauty, and ^almost cfaily bombarded the Lady of J()on 
with letters calculated to pitpie her curiosity by their 
frank and original style. ^Vt last, ‘ in order to be rid 
of him,’ as sTre jokingly said, I>atly Hester consented to 
receive him on a certain day, uhich, from his star, 
she deemed propitious to their meeting. Thereupon 
the prince, who intended that his \isit should be 
desired, not sidl'ercd, wrote to say that he was setting 
out for an expedition into the desert, hut that on his 
return he would come to .hkm, not for one day, but 
for a week. This impertinence was rewarded by jier- 
mission to come at his own time. 

Great preparations were made for the entertainment 
of this distingyished visitor. The scanty contents of 
the store and china cupboard's were spread out before 
the lady of the'' house, who infused activity into the 
most sluggish by smart strokes frouf her stick. The 
epithets*of beast, rascal, anij the like, were dealt out 
with such freedom and readiness, as to make the 
European part of her audience .sensible of the richness 
and variety of the Arabian language. On Easter 
^londay, April 15, the* prince, followed by a part of 
his suite, and five mule-loads of baggage, rode into 
the courtyard. He w'ore an immense Leghorn hat 
lined with green taffetas, a Turkish scarf over his 
shoulders, and blue pantaloons of ample dimensions.’ 
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From the exifellent fit of his Parisian boots, it was 
evident that ho* felt his pretensions to a thoroughbred 
foot were now to be magisterially decided. The prince 
has given his own impression of his hostess, whom he 
describes as a thorough woman of the world, with 
manners of Oriental dignity and calm. With her pale, 
regular features, dark, fiery eyes, great height, and 
sonorous voice, she had the appearance of an ancient 
Sibyl; yet no one, he declares, could have been more 
natural and unaffected in manner. She told him that 
since she had lost her money, she hatl lived like a 
dervish, and assimilated herself to the ways of nature. 
‘ My roses are my jewels,’ she said, ‘ the sun and moon 
my clocks, fruit and water my food and drink. I see 
in your face that vou are a thorough epicure ; how 
will you endure to spend a week with me ? ’ The 
prince, who had already tlincd, replied that he found she 
did not keej) her guests on fruit and water, and assuretl 
her that I'higlish po\erty was ecpiivalent to German 
riches. lie spent six or seven hours tvtc-a-tetc with 
his hostess each exening of his stay, aiul declares that 
he was astonished at the originality and yariety of her 
conversation. He had the aiulacity to ask her if the 
Ai'ab chief who accompanied her to Palmyra had been 
her lover, hut she, not iU-pletised, assured him that 
there was no truth in the report, which at one time 
had been generally believed. She said that the Arabs 
i-egarded her neither as man or woman, but as a being 
apart. 

Before leaving, the jirince introduced his ‘ harem,' 
consisting of two Abxssinian slaves, to Lady Hester, 
and was presented, in his tum^ to the sacred mares, 
‘which had lost their beauty, and grown gross and 
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unwieldy under their regime of gentle^ exercise and 
unlimited food. Leila licked the prin*!e's hand when 
he caressed her, and Leila’s mistress was thereby con¬ 
vinced that her guest was a ‘ chosen vessel.' She 
confided to him all her woes, the neglect of her re¬ 
lations and the ill-treatment of the Government, and 
gave him . copies of the correspondence about her 
pension, which he pronliised to jiublish in a German news¬ 
paper. * To Dr. Meryon she waxed (|uite enthusiastic over 
his Highness's personal attractions, the excellent cut 
of his coat, dnd the haiuliness with wliicli he performed 
small services. ‘ I could observe.' writes the doctor, 
towards the end of the visit, ‘that she had already 
begun to obtain an asccntlencv over the prince, such as 
she never failc<l to do over tlujse who came within the 
sphere of her attraction ; for he was less loftv in his 
manner than ho had been at fiis-t, and she seemed to 
have gained in height, and to he more tlisposed to play 
the (jueen than ever." 

This, alas, was the last time that Lady Hester had 
the o[>portunitv of ])laving the (|ueen, or entertaining a 
distinguished guest at I)ar .Ii'xm. In .lime, when the 
packet brought no news of her imaginary jiropertv, and 
no apology from Queen or I’rcmior, she began at last to 
despair. ' ‘ The the is cast,' s|ie told Dr. Mei'yon, ‘ and 
the sooner you take yourself off' the better. I have no 
money ; you can he of no use to me—I shall write no 
more letters, ami shall break up mv establishment, wall 
up my gate, and, with a hoy and girl to wait upon 
me, resign myself to my fate. Tell your family they 
may make their preparations, and be gone in a 
month's time.' Early in July' Sir Francis Burdett's 
long-expected letter arrived, but brought with it no ‘ 
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consolation. VHe could tell nothing of the legacy, but 
wrote in the soothing, evasive terms that" wight be sup¬ 
posed suitable to an elderly lady who was not quite 
accountable for her ideas or actions' As there was now 
no hope of any improvement in her affairs, Lady Hester 
decided to execute her threat of walling up her gate¬ 
way, a proceeding which, she was unable to perceive, 
injured nobody but herself. She directed the doctor 
to pay and dismiss her servants, with the exception 
of two maids and two men, and then sent him to 
Beyrout to inform the French consul of her intention. 
On his return to .Toon he found that Lady Hester had 
already hired a vessel to take himself and his family 
from Sayda to C'yywus. lie was reluctant to leave her 
in solitude and wretchedness, hut knowing that when 
once her mind was made up, nothing could shake "her 
resolution, he cinployetl the time that remained to him 
in writing her letters, setting her house in order, and 
taking her instructions for commissions in Lurope. He 
also begged to he allowed to leiul her as much money 
as he could spare, and she consented to borrow a sum 
of 2000 piastres (about i.’80), which she afterwards 
repaid. 

On July JO,18;58, the masons arrived, and the 
f entrance-gate was walletl up with a kind of stoae screen, 
leaving, however, a sitle-opening just large enough for 
an ass or cow to enter, so that this much-talked-of act 
of sclf-immurement was more an appearance than a 
reality. On August (5, the faithful doctor took an affec¬ 
tionate leave of the enn)lo>cr, who, as Prince Puckler- 
Muskau bears witness, was accustomeil to treat him 
with icy coldness, and sailed for western climes. To 
• the last, he tells us, Lady Hester dwelt with apparent 
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confidence on the approaching advent of th _* Mahedi, and 
still regarded her mare Leila as destined t»/bear him into 
Jerusalem, with herself upon Lulu at his side. It is to 
be hoped that the poor lady was able to buoy herself up 
with this belief during the last and most solitary year of 
her disappointed life. About once a month, up to the 
date of hei; death, she corresponded with Dr. IVIeryon, 
who was again settled dt Nice. Her letters were chiefly 
taken up with commissions, and with shrewd comments 
upon the new books that were sent out to Ijer. 

‘ I should like to have IVfiss Pardoe’s book on Con¬ 
stantinople,’ she writes in October, 1888, ‘ if it is come 
out for strangers {i.c. in a French translation); for I 
fear I should never get through with it mvself. 'I'liis 
just puts me in mind that one of the books I should 
like to have would be Graham’s Doyncstir ^Mctlichic ; a 
good Red Book (Prera^r, I mean) ; and the book 
about the Prince of Wales. I have found out a jierson 
who can occasionally read French to me ; so if there 
was any very pleasing French book, vou might send 
it — but no Bonapartes or “present times”—and a 
little brochure or two upon baking, pastry, gardening, 
etc. . . . 

* Feb. 9, 1839.—The book you sent mo {Diarij of the 
Times of George IV., by I^dy ^Charlotte Bury) is inter¬ 
esting only to those who were acapiainted with the 
persons named ; all mock taste, mock feeling, etc., but 
that is the fashion. “ I am this, I am that ” ; who ever 
talked such empty stuff’ formerly ? I was never named 
by a well-bred person. . . . Miss Pardoe is very excel¬ 
lent upon many subjects; only there is too much of 
what the English like—stars, winds, black shades, soft 
sounds, etc. . . . 
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‘ May 6.—^Some one—I suppose you—sent n^e the 
Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It is / who could 
give a true and most extraordinary history of all those 
transactions. The book is all stuff. The duchess (Lord 
Edward’s mother) was my particular friend, as was also 
his aunt; I was intimate with all the family, and knew 

that noted Pamela. All the books I see make me sick- 

only catchpenny nonsense. A thousand thanks for the 
promise of my grandfather’s letters ; but the hook will 
be all spoilt by being edited by young men. First, they 
are totally ignorant of the politics of my grandfather’s 
age ; secondly, of the style of the language used at that 
period ; and absolutely ignorant of bis secret reasons 
and intentions, and the real or apparent footing he was 
upon with many ]>cople, friends or foes. I know all 
that from my grandmother, who was his secretary, and, 
Coutts used to say, the cleverest mmi of her time in 
politics and business.’ 

This was the last letter that Dr. Meryon received from 
his old friend and jiatroness. She slowly wasted away, 
and died in -June IH.SO, no one be\ng aware of her 
approaching end except the servants about her. The 
news of her death reached Beyrout in a few hours, and 
the English consul, Mr. Moore, and an American mission¬ 
ary (Mr. Thomson, auth-'r of The Land and-'the Book) 
rode over to Joon to bury her. Bv her own desire she 
was interre<l in a grave in her gartlen, where a son of 
the Prophet Loustaunau had been buried some years 
before. Mr. Thomson has described how he performed 
the last rites at midnight bv the light of lanterns and 
torches, and notes the curious resemblance between Lady 
^ Hester’s funeral service and that of the man she loved. 
Sir John Moore. Together with the consul, he examined 
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the contents of thirty-five rooms, but fou^d nothing but 
old saddles, pipes, and empty oil-jars, everything of 
value having been Jong since {)lundered by the ser¬ 
vants. The sacred mares, now grown old and almost 
useless, were sold for a small sum by public auction, 
and only survived for a short time their return to an 
active life. • ^ 

In 1845 Dr. Meryon published his so-called Memoirs 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, which are merely an account 
of her later years, and a report of her table-talk at Dar 
Joon. In 1846 he brought out her Travels, which 
were advertised as the supplement aiul comj)letion of the 
Memoirs. From these works, and from passing notices 
of our heroine, we gain a general impression of wastetl 
talents and a disappointed life. That she was more un¬ 
happy in her solitude than, in her unbending nature, she 
would avow, observes her faithful friend and chronicler, 
the record of the last veal's of her existence too plainly 
demonstrates. Although she derived consolation in 
retirement from the retrospect of the part she had 
played in her pijosperitv, still .there weve moments of 
poignant grief when her very soul groaned within her. 
She was ambitious, and her ambition had been foiled ; 
she loved irresponsible command, but the time had come 
when tho5e over whom she ruled defied her; she was 
dictatorial and exacting, but she had lost the influence 
which alone makes people tolerate control. She incurred 
debts, and was doomed to feel the degradation conse¬ 
quent upon them. She thought to defy her own nation, 

, and they hurled the defiance back upon her. She 
entertained visionary projects of aggrandisement, and 
was met by the derision of the world. In a word. 
Lady Hester died as she had lived, alone and miserable 
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in a strange l^nd, bankrupt in affection and credit, be¬ 
cause, in spite of her great gifts and innate benevolence, 
her overbearing temper had alienated friends and kins¬ 
folk alike, and her pride could endure neither the 
society of equals, nor the restraints and conventions of 
civilised life. 
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PRINCE PUCKLER-MUSKAU IN 
ENGLAND 

PART I 

Dliuxc. the early and middle decades of the nineteenth 
century there was no more original and picturcsiiuc 
figure among the minor celebrities of (Germany—one 
might almost say of I-iurope—than that of his Highness, 
Ilcwnann Ludwig Heinrich, Prince Pucklcr-Muskau. 
Throughout his long career we find this princeling play¬ 
ing many parts—at once an imitation Werter, a senti¬ 
mental Hon .Tuan, a dandv who out-dressed D’Orsay, a 
sportsman and traveller of iVIunchhausen typo, a fashion¬ 
able author who wrote (lerman with a French accent 
and a warrior ‘who seems tO have wnndered out of 
the pages of niccliawai romance. ''v'et with all his mock- 
heroic notorietv, the toiler Pucklcr v^as by no means 
destitute of those i)ractical (lualities which tempered 
the Teutonic Romanticism, c\*en in its earliest and most 
extravagant developments. He was skilled in all manly 
exercises, a brave soldier, an intelligent observer, and 
—his most substantial, claim to remembrance—the 
father of landscape-gardening in Germany, a veritable 
• magician who transformed level wastes into wooded 
landscapes and made the sandy wildernesses blossom 
like the rose. 
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To English readers the prince’s name was once 
familiar as the author of Brwfe eineii Verstorbenen 
(Letters of a Dead Man), wl^ch contain a lively 
account of his Highness’ sojourn in England and 
Ireland between the years 1826 and 1828. These 
letters, which were translated into English under the 
title of The Tour of a German Prince, made a sensation, 
favourable and otherwise, in the*early ‘ thirties,’ owing 
to the candid fashion in which they dealt with our 
customs and our countrymen. The book received the 
high honour of a comj>linientarv review from the pen 
of the aged Goethe. ‘ The writer appears to be a 
perfect and experienced man of the world,’ observes 
this distinguished critic ; ‘ endowed with talents and a 
quick apjjrehension ; formed by a varied social existence, 
by travel and extensive connections. His journey‘’was 
undertaken very recently, and brings us the latest 
intelligence from the countries which he has viewed 
with an acute, clear, anti conq)rehensive eye. We see 
before us a finely-constituted being, born to great 
external advanta<ies and felicities, but in whom a 
lively spirit of ?nter()rise*is not united to constancy and 
perseverance ; wlience he experiences • frequent failure 
and disappointment. . . . 'I'he peculiarities of English 
manners and habits are drawn vividly and distinctly, and 
without exaggeration. W^e acquire a lively idea of that 
wonderful combination, that luxuriant growth—of that 
insular life which is based in boundless wealth and civil 
freedom, in universal monotony and manifold diversity ; 
formal and capricious, active and torpid, energetic and 
dull, comfortable and tedious, the envy and derision of 
the world. Like other imprejudiced travellers of modem 
times, our author is not %ery much enchanted with the 
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English form of existence: his cordial and sincere 

admiration is 6ften a<^ompanied by unsparing censure. 
He is by no means ^clined to favour the faults and 
weaknesses of the English; and in this he has the 
greatest and best among themselves upon his side.’ 

As these Letters were not written until the prince 
had" peissed his fortieth year, it will be necessary, before 
considering them in deftiil, to give a brief sketch of his 
previous* career. Hermann Ludwig was the only son of 
Graf von Piickler of Schloss Branitz, and of his wife, 
Clementine, Born a Griifin von Gallenberg, and heiress 
to the vast estate of Muskau in Silesia. Both families 
were of immense antiquity, the Pucklers claiming to 
trace their descent from Riidiger von Bechlarn, who 
figures in the NiLelungenlicd. Our hero was born at 
Muskau in October 1785, and spent, according to his 
own account, a wretched and neglected childhood. His 
father was harsh, miserly, and suspicious; his mother, 
who was only fifteen when her son was born, is described 
as a frivolous little flirt. The couple, after perpetually 
quarrelling for ten or twelve years, were divorced, by 
mutual consent, fn 1797, and {he Grafiif shortly after¬ 
wards married one of her numerous admirers, Graf von 
Seydewitz, with whom she lived as unhappily as with 
her first .husband. Her little son was educated at 
a Moravian school, and in the holidays was left 
entirely to the care of the servants. After a couple 
of years at the university of Leipzig, he entered the 
Saxon army, and soon became notorious for his good 
looks, his fine horsemanship, his extravagance, and his 
‘mischievous pranks. Military discipline in time of 
peace proved too burdensome for "the young lieutenant, 
who, after quarrelling with his father, getting deeply 
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intd debt, and embroiling himself with the authorities, 
threw up his commission in 1804. Muskau having 
become much too hot to hold him\ he spent the next years 
in travelling about the Continenr, always in pecuniary 
difficulties, and seldom free from some sentimental 
entanglement. 

In 1810 Graf Plickler died, and his son stepped into 
a splendid inheritance. Like Prince Hal*, the young 
Graf seems to have taken his new Vespon,sibilities 
seriously, and to have devoted himself, with only too 
much enthusiasm, to the development and, improvement 
of his estates. In the intervals of business he amused 
himself with an endless series of love-affairs, his achieve¬ 
ments in this respect, if his biographer may be believed, 
more than equalling those of Jupiter and Don Giovanni 
put together. Old and young, pretty and plain, rfioble 
and humble, native and foreign, all w'ere fish that came 
to the net of this lady-killer, who not only vowed 
allegiance to nearly every petticoat that crossed his 
path, but—a much more remarkable feat—kept up an 
impassioned correspondence with a large selection of his 
charmers. After his death, a whol€ library of love- 
letters was discovered among his papers, all breathing 
forth adoratioi\, ecstasy or despair, and addressed to the 
Julies, Jeannettes, or Amalies who succeeded one another 
so rapidly in his facile affections. These documents, for 
the most part carefully-corrected drafts of the originals, 
were indorsed, ‘ Old love-letters, to be used again if 
required ! ’ 

In 1813 the trumpet of war sounded the call to 
arms, and the young Graf entered the military service of* 
Prussia, and was appeanted aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. He distinguished himself in the Nether- 
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lands, was present at the taking of Cassel, and in the 
course of the tampaigp played a part in a new species 
of duel. A French jrcolonel of Hussars, so the story 
goes, rode out of the enemy’s lines, and challenged any 
officer in the opposing army to single combat. Puckler 
accepted the challenge, and the duel was fought on 
horseback—presumably with sabres—between the ranks 
of the two armies, the Soldiers on either side applauding 
their chosen champion. At length, after a fierce struggle, 
Germany triumphed, and the brave Frenchman bit the 
dust. Whether the tale be true or apocryphal, it is 
certain that numerous decorations were conferred upon 
the young officer for his brilliant services, that he was 
promoted to the I’ank of colonel, and appointed civil 
and military governor of Briiges. Puckler took part in 
the triumphal entry of the Allies into Paris, and aftcr- 
wartls accompanied the Duke of Saxe-\Veimar to Pondon, 
where he shared in all the festi\ities of the wonderful 
season of 1815, studied the English methods of land¬ 
scape-gardening, and made an unsuccessful attempt to 
marry a lady of rank and fortune. 

• After his retifrn to Muskau the Graf continued his 
work on his estai;e, which, in spite of a sandy soil and 
other disadvantages, soon became one of. the show-places 
of Germany. Having <liscovered a spring of mineral 
water, he built a pump-room, a theatre, and a gaming- 
saloon, and named the establishment Hermannsbad. The 
invalids who frequented the Baths must have enjoyed a 
lively ‘ cure,’ for besides* theatrical performances, illu¬ 
minations, fireworks and steeplechases, the Graf was 
always ready to oblige with some sensational achieve¬ 
ment. On one occasion he leapt his horse over the 
parapet of a bridge into the river, and swam triumphantly 
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ashore ; while on another he galloped up the steps of 
the Casino, played and won a covp at the tables without 
dismounting, and then galloped '^down again, arriving 
at the bottom with a whole neck, but considerable 
damage to his horse’s legs. 

In 1816 Puckler became acquainted with Lucie, 
Grafin von Pappenheim, a daughter of Prince Harden- 
berg. Chancellor of Prussia. The Xlrafin, a well-preserved 
woman of forty, having parted from her husband, was 
living at Berlin with her daughter, Adelheid, afterwards 
Princess Carolath, and her adopted tlaughler, Herminie 
Lanzendorf. The Graf divided his attentions equally 
between the three ladies for some time, but on inquiring 
of a friend which would make the greatest sensation in 
Berlin, his marriage to the mother or to one of the 
daughters, and being told his marriage to the mdther, 
at once proposed to the middle-aged Grafin, and was 
joyfully accepted. 'The reason for this inappropriate 
match probably lav deeper than the desire to astonish 
the people of Berlin, for Piickler, with all his surface 
romanticism, had a keen eye to the main chance. His 
Lucie had only a moderate dower, but the advantage of 
being son-in-law to the Chancellor -of Prussia could 
hardly be overestimated. Again, the Graf seems to 
have imagined that in a marriage of convenience with a 
woman nine years older than himself, he would be able 
to preserve the liberty of his bachelor days, while pre¬ 
senting the appearance of domestic respectability. 

As soon as the trifling formality of a divorce from 
Count Pappenheim had been gone through, the marriage 
took place at Muskau, to the accompaniment of the 
most splendid festivit?es. As may be supposed^ the 
early married life of the ill-assorted couple was a period 
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of anything but unbroken calm. Scarcely bad the Graf 
surrendered his liberty/than he fell peissionately in love 
with his wife’s adopted daughter, Helmine, a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, the child, it was believed, of humble 
parents. Frederick William III. of Prussia was one of 
her admirers, and had offered to marry her morgan- 
atically, ai\d create her Herzogin von Breslau. But 
Helmine gave her royal suitor no encouragement, and 
he soon consoled himself with the Princess Liegnitz. 
Lucie spared no pains to marry off the,inconvenient 
beauty, but Puckler frustrated all her efforts, implored 
her not to separate him from Helmine, aiul suggestetl 
an arrangement based upon the domestic policy of 
Goethe’s Wahlvcricandschnfieu. But Lucie was unreason¬ 
able enough to object to a menace a iroh, and at 
length succeeded in marrying Helmine to a Lieutenant 
von Blucher. 

In 1822 the Graf accompanied his father-in-law to 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and shortly afterwards 
was raised to princely rank, in compensation for 
the losses he had sustained through the annexation of 
Silesia by Prussia. By this time the prince’s financial 
affairs were in sJ desperate a condition, thanks to the 
follies of his youth and the bviilding mania of his 
manhooch that a desperate repiedy was required to put 
them straight again. Only one expedient presenteil 
itself, and this Lucie, with a woman’s self-sacrifice, w£ls 
the first to propose. During a short absence from 
Muskau she wrote to her husband to offer him his 
freedom, in order that he might be enabled to marry 
a rich heiress, whose fortune could be used to clear off 
the liabilities that presserl so heavily on the" estate. 
The prince at first refused to take advantage of this . 
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generous offer. He had become accustomed to his 
elderly wife, who acted as his colleague and helper in 
all that concerned his idolised Muskau, and upon whose 
sympathy and advice he had learned to depend. But 
as time went on he grew accustomed to the idea of 
an amicable divorce, and at length persuaded himself 
that such a proceeding need make no real difference to 
Lucie’s position ; in fact, that it would be. an advantage 
to her as well as to himself. For years past he had 
regarded her rather in the light of a maternal friend 
than of a wife, and the close cuynaradcrie that existed 
between them would remain unbroken by the advent 
of a young bride whom Lucie would love as her own 
child. A divorce, it must be remembered, was a 
common incident of everyday life in the Germany^ of 
that epoch. As we have seen. Buckler’s father and 
mother had dissolved their marriage, and Lucie had 
been divorced from her first husband, while her father 
had been married three times, and had separated from 
each of his wives. 

The matter i-emained, in abeyance ^or a year or two, 
and it was not until 1826, when the prince probably 
felt that he had no time to lose, tha£ the long-talked- 
of divorce actually took place. This curious couple, 
who appeared to be mpre tenderly attached to each 
other now than they had ever been before, took a 
touching farewell in Berlin. The princess then re¬ 
turned to Muskau, where she remained during her 
ex-husband’s absence as his agent and representative, 
while the prince set out for England, which country 
was supposed to offer the best hunting-ground for 
heiresses. Week by ‘week during his tour, Puckler 
addressed to his faithful Lucie long, confidential letters, 
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filled with observations of the manners and customs of 
the British barbarians,* together with minute descrip¬ 
tions of his adventures in love and landscape-gardening. 

The prince, though at this time in his forty-first 
year, was still, to all appearance, in the prime of life, 
still an adept in feats of skill and strength, and not 
less romantic and susceptible than in the days of his 
youth. Wit^ his high rank, his vast though en¬ 
cumbered estates, his picturesque appearance, and his 
wide experience in affairs of the heart, he. anticipated 
little difficulty in carrying off one of the most eligible 
of British heiresses ; but he quite forgot to include the 
hard-hearted, level-headed British parent in his reckon¬ 
ing. The prince’s first letter to Lucie, who figures in 
the published version as Julie, is dated Dresden, Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1826, and begins in right Werterian strain ;— 

‘ My dear Friend,— The love you showed me at our 
parting made me so happy and so miserable that I 
cannot yet recover from it. Your sad image is ever 
before me ; I still read deep sorrow in your looks and 
in your tears, anc^ my own heai-j; tolls me^ too well what 
ycmrs suffered. May God grant us a meeting as joyful 
as our parting w^s sorrowful ! I can only repeat what 
I have so often told you, that if I felt'mvself without 
you, my dearest friend, in the 'forld, I could enjoy none 
of its pleasures without an alloy of sadness ; that if you 
love me, you will above all things watch over your 
health, and amuse yourself as much as you can by 
varied occupation.’ There are protestations of this 
kind in nearly every letter, for the prince’s pen was 
always tipped with fine sentiment and vows of eternal 
devotion came more easily to him than the ordinary 
civilities of everyday life to the average man. 
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A visit to Goethe at Weimar, on the traveller’s 
leisurely journey towards England, furnished his note¬ 
book with some interesting specimens of the old 
poet’s conversation. ‘ He received me,’ writes the 
prince, ‘ in a dimly-lighted room, whose clair obscure 
was arranged with some coqiietterxe ; and truly the 
aspect of the beautiful old man, with his Jovelike 
countenance, was most stately. ... In the course of 
conversation we came to Walter Scott. Goethe was 
not very enthusiastic about the Great Unknown. He 
said he doubted not that he wrote his novels in the 
same sort of partnership as existed between the old 
painters and their pupils ; that he furnished the plot, 
the leading thoughts, the skeleton of the scenes, that 
he then let his pupils fill them up, and retouched them 
at the last. It seemed almost to be his opinion that 
it was not worth the while of a man of Scott’s 
eminence to give himself up to such a number of minute 
and tedious details. “ Had I,” he .said, “ been able to 
lend myself to the idea of mere gain, I could formerly 
have sent such things anonymously into the world, with 
the aid of Lenz and others—nay, I could still, as 
would astonish people not a little, and make them 
puzzle their brains to find out the author; but after 
all, they would be but nymufactured wares. . . 

‘ He afterwards spoke of Lord Byion with great 
affection, almost as a father would of a son, which was 
extremely grateful to my enthusiastic feelings for this 
great poet. He contradicted the silly assertion that 
Manfred was only an echo of his Faust. He extremely 
regretted that he had never become personally acquainted 
with Lord Byron, and severely and justly reproached 
the English nation for having judged their illustrious 
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countryman so pettily, and understood him so ill.’ •T.'he 
conversation next tume^ on politics, and Goethe reverted 
to his favourite theory that if every man laboured faith¬ 
fully, honestly, and lovingly in this sphere, were it great 
or small, universal well-being and liappiness would not 
long be wanting, whatever the form of government. 
The prince urged in reply that a constitutional govern¬ 
ment was ffrst necessaiw to call such a princi})le into 
life, and addiibed the example of England in support 
of his argument. ‘ Goethe immediately replied that the 
choice of tho example was not happy, for* that in no 
country was selfishness more omnijiotent; that no people 
were perhaps essentially less humane in their political 
or their private relations ; that salvation came, not from 
without, by means of forms of government, but from 
within, by the wise moderation and humble activity of 
each man in his own circle ; and that this must ever be 
the chief source of human felicity, while it was the 
easiest and the simplest to attain.’ 

The prince seems always to have played the part of 
Jonah on board ship, and on the occasion of his journey 
to England, he Itad a terrible‘'passage of forty hours, 
from Rotterdam tp the Eondon Docks. As soon as he 
could get his carriage, horses, and luggage clear of the 
customs, l)e hastened to the Clarendon Hotel, where he 
had stayed during his first visit'to London. Unlike the 
American, N. P. Willis, he had come armed with many 
prejudices against England and the English, few of 
which he succeeded in losing during the two years of 
his sojourn among us. In his fir.st letter from London, 
dated October 5, 1826, he writes ; ‘ I^ndon is now so 
utterly dead to elegance and fashion that one hardly 
meets a single e<juipage, and nothing remains of the 
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beau monde but a few ambassadors. The huge city is 
at the same time full of fog andUlirt, and the macadam¬ 
ised streets are like well-worn roads. The old pave¬ 
ment has been torn up, and replaced by small pieces of 
granite, the interstices between which ai-e filled up with 
gravel; this renders the riding more easy, and diminishes 
the noise, but on the other hand changes the town into 
a sort of (juagmire.’ The prirtce comments favourably 
on the improvements that had recently been caaried out 
by Nash the architect, more especially as regards Regent 
Street and Portland Place, and declares that the laying 
out of the Regent’s Park is ‘faultless,’ particularly in 
the disposition of the water. 

The comfort ami luxury of English hotels, as well as 
of private houses, is a subject on which the traveller 
frequently enlarges, and in this first letter he assures his 
Lucie that she would he delighted with the extreme 
cleanliness of the interiors, the great convenience of the 
furniture, and the good manners of the serving-people, 
though he admits that, for all that pertains'to luxury, 
the tourist pays about six times as much as in Germany. 

‘ The comfort of the inns,’ he continues, ‘ is unknown 
on Continent; on your washing-table you find, not 
one miserable. water-bottle with a single earthenware 
jug and basin, and a long strip of towel, but positive 
tubs of porcelain in which you may plunge half your 
body ; taps which instantly supply you with streams of 
water at pleasure; half-a-dozen wide towels, a large 
standing mirror, foot-baths und other conveniences of 
the toilet, all of etpial elegance.’ 

The prince took advantage of the dead season to 
explore the city and other unfashionable quarters of 
the town. Ho was delighted with the excellent side- 
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pavements, the splendid shops, the brilliant gas-lamps, 
and above all (like IV^iss Edgeworth’s Rosamund) with 
‘ the great glass globes in the chemists’ windows, filled 
with liquid of a deep red, blue or green, the light of 
which is visible for miles (!)’ Visits to the Exchange, 
the Bank, and the Guildhall were followed bv a call on 
Rothschild, ‘the Grand Ally of the Graiul Alliance,’ at 
his house of,business. ‘ On my {>resenting my card,’ 
says odr hero, ‘he remarked ironically that we acre 
lucky people who could afford to travel about, ami take 
our pleasure, while he, poor man, had such a heavy 
burden to bear. He then broke out into bitter com¬ 
plaints that every {)oor (ic\il who came to England had 
something to ask of him. . . . After this the conversa¬ 
tion took a politic-ill turn, ami we of course agreed that 
Eurbpe could not subsist without him ; he modestly 
declined our compliments, ami said, smiling, ‘ Oh no, 
you are only jesting ; I am but Ji serviint, with whom 
people are ])leaseil because he manages their affairs well, 
and to whom they allow some crumbs to fall as an 
acknowledgment.’ , 

• On October l\) the prince went to Ni-w-market for 
the races. Duritig his stay he was introduced to li rich 
merchant of the neighbourhood, who* invited him to 
spend a eouplo of days at his pountrv-house. He gives 
Lucie a minute account of tlie manners and customs of 
an English menace, but these are oidy interesting to 
the modern reader in so far as they have become 
obsolete. For example : ‘ ^V'^hen you enter the dining¬ 
room, you find the whole of the first course on the 
table, as in France. After the soup is removed, and 
the covers are taken off, every' man helps the dish 
before him, and offers some to his neighbour; if he 
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wishes for anything else, he must, ask across the table, 
or send a servant for it, a very troublesome custom. . . . 
It is not usual to take wine without drinking to another 
person. If the company is small, and a man has drunk 
with everybody, but happens to wish for more wine, he 
must wait for the dessert, if he does not find in himself 
courage to brave custom.’ 

On his return to town the prince, who had been 
elected a member of the Travellers’ Club, gives'a long 
dissertation on English club life, not forgetting to dwell 
on the luxury of all the arrangements, tYie excellent 
service, and the methodical fashion in which the gaming¬ 
tables were conducted. ‘ In no other country,’ he 
declares, ‘ are what are here emphatically called “ busi¬ 
ness habits ” carried so extensively into social and 
domestic life ; the value of time, of order, of despatch, 
of routine, are nowhere so well understood. This is 
the great key to the most striking, national character¬ 
istics. The (juantitv of material objects produced and 
accomplished —the rvork. done —in England exceeds all 
that man ever (jflccted. 'I’he causes that have produced 
these results have as certainly given birth to the dulness, 
the contracted views, the inveterate pFejudices, the un¬ 
bounded desire' for, and deference to wealth which 
characterise the great mass of Englishmen.’ 

During this first winter in London the prince was a 
regular attendant at the theatres, and many were the 
dramatic criticisms that he sent to his ‘ friend ’ at 
Muskau. He saw Idston in the hundred and second 
representation of I’aul Pry, and at Drury Lane found, 
to his amazement that llraham, whom he remembered as 
an elderly man in IHli, was still first favourite. ‘He 
is the genuine representative of the English style of 
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singing,’ writes our cry^ic, ‘and in popular songs is the 
adored idol of the public. One cannot deny him great 
power of voice and rapidity of execution, but a more 
abominable style it is diflicult to conceive. . . . The 
most striking feature to a foieigner in English theatres 
is the natural coarseness and brutality of the audiences. 
The conse<^uence is tlmt the higher and more ci\iliscd 
classes go ojily to the Italian Opera, ami very rarely 
visit fheir national theatre. English freedom has 
degenerated into the rudest licence, aaid it is not 
uncommon in the midst of the most affecting part of a 
tragedy, or the most charming cadenza of a singer, to 
hear some coarse expression shouted from the gallery in 
a stentor voice. This is followed, either by loud 
laughter and applause, or by the castigation and expul¬ 
sion of the offender.’ 

The poor prince saw Mozart’s J-'i^iiro announced for 
performance at Drury Eane, and lookcal forward to 
hearing once more the sweet harmonies of his Vaterland. 
‘What, then, was my astonishment,' he exclaims, in 
justifiable indigpation, ‘ at l,lie unheayd-of treatment 
which the masterpiece of the immortal composer has 
received at Engfish hands ! \'ou will hardlv believe me 
when I tell you that neither the coifiit, the countess, 
nor Figdro sang; these jiarts,were given to mere actors, 
and their principal airs were snug by other singers. '^I'o 
add to this the gardener roared out some interpolatcal 
English popular songs, which suited Mozart's music just 
as a pitch-plaster would suit the face of the Venus <ie’ 
Medici. The whole opera was, moreover, arranged by 
a certain Mr. Bishop ; that is, adapted to English 
ears by means of the most tasteless and shocking 
alterations. The English national music, the coarse, 
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heavy melodies of which can never be mistaken for an 
instant, has to me, at least, something singularly 
offensive, an expression of brutal feeling both in pain 
and pleasure that smacks of “ roast-beef, plum-pudding, 
and porter.”’ 

Another entertainment attended by our hero about 
this time was the opening of Parliament by George iv., 
who had not performed this ceremony for several years. 

‘ The king,’ we are told, ‘ looked pale and bloated, and 
was obliged t® sit on the throne for a considerable time 
before he could get breath enough to read his speech. 
During this time he turned friendly glances and con¬ 
descending bows towards sonic favoured lailies. On his 
right stood Lord I^iverpool, with the sword of state and 
the speech in his hand, and the Duke of Wellington on 
his left. All three looked so miserable, so ashy-grey 
and worn out, that never did human greatness appear 
to me so little worth. ... In spite of his feebleness, 
George iv. read his handle speech with great dignity 
and a tine voice, but aith that r'oval nonchalance which 
does not concern itself with what his Majesty promises, 
or whether he is sometimes unable to decipher a wonl. 
It was very evident that the monarch \v'as heartily glad 
when the corvee was over.’ 

In one of his early letters the traveller gives his 
friend the following account of the manner in which he 
passes his day : ‘ I rise late, read three or four news¬ 
papers at breakfast, look in my visiting-book to see 
what visits I have to pay, and cither drive to pay them 
in my cabriolet, or ride. In the course of these excur¬ 
sions, I sometimes catch the enjoyment of the pictur¬ 
esque ; the struggle of the blood-red sun with the 
winter fogs often produces wild and singular effects of 
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light. After .my visit^ I ride for several hours about 
the beautiful environs of London, return when it grows 
dark, dress for dinner, which is at seven or eight, and 
spend the evening either at the theatre or some small 
party. The ludicrous routs—at which one hardly finds 
standing-room on the staircase—have not yet com¬ 
menced. In England, ^however, except in a few dij)lo- 
matic houses, you can go nowhere in the evening without 
a special invitation.’ 

The prince seems to have been bored ab most of the 
parties he attended ; partly, perhaps, out of pitpie at 
finding himself, so long accustomcHl to be the principal 
personage in his little kingiloni of Aluskau, eclipsed in 
influence and wealth bv nianv a llritish commoner. 
Few persons that he met in the l.ondon of that day 
amused him more than the great Rothschild, with whom 
he dined more than once at the banker’s subuiban villa. 
Of one of these entertainments he writes ; ‘ IVIr. Roth¬ 
schild was in high good-humour, amusing and talkative. 
It was diverting to hear him explain to us the |)ictnres 
round his room ((jll j)ortraits oQthe sovereigns of Europe, 
presented through their amhassaclors), and talk of the 
originals as his very gooil friends, and in a certain sense 

his equals. “ Yes,” said he, “ the I’rinVe of-once 

pressed me for a loan, and in, the same week on which 
I received his autograph letter, his father wrote to me 
also from Rome, to beg me, for Heaven's sake, not to 
have any concern in it, for that I could not have to do 
with a more dishonest man th.an his son. . . He con¬ 
cluded by modestly calling himself the dutiful and 
generously-paid agent and servant of these high 
potentates, all of whom he honoured erjually, let the 
state of politics be what it might; for, said he, 
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laughing, “ I never like to quarrel with .my bread and 
butter.” It shows gi-eat prudence in Mr. Rothschild to 
have accepted neither title nor order, and thus to have 
preserved a far more respectable independence. He 
doubtless owes much to the good advice of his extremely 
amiable and judicious wife, who excels him in tact and 
knowledge of the world, though not, perhaps, in acuteness 
and talents for business.' o 

Although the prince had not as yet entered the 
ranks of authors, he was always interested in meeting 
literary people, such as Mr. Hope, author of Anastasius, 
Mr. Morier of Iladji liaha fame, and I.,ady Charlotte 
Bury, who had exchanged the celebrity of a beauty for 
that of a fashionable novelist. ‘ I calletl on Lady 
Charlotte,’ he says, ‘ the morning after meeting her, and 
found everything in her house brown, in every possible 
shade; furniture, curtains, carpets, her own and her 
children’s dresses, ])resented no other colour. The room 
was without looking-glasses or ])ictui'es, and its only 
ornaments were casts from the anticpie. . . . After I had 
been there some time, the celebrate^ publisher. Con¬ 
stable, entered. 'This man has made a fortune by 
Walter Scott's novels, though, as I was told, he refused 
his first and best, Wavcrlcjj, and at last gave but a 
small sum for it. I hope,the charming Lady Charlotte 
had better cause to he satisfied with him.’ 

Towards the end of Ii)ecend)er, his Highness’s head- 
gardener, Rehde, a very important functionary at 
Muskau, arrived in I^ondon to be initiated into the 
mysteries of English landscajie-gardening. Together 
the two enthusiasts, master and man, made a tour of 
some of the principal show-places of England, including 
Stanmore Priory, Woburn Abbev, Cashiobury', Blenheim, 
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Stowe, Eaton, cWarwicJf, and Kenilworth, besides many 
of lesser note. At the end of the excursion, which lasted 
three weeks, the prince declared that even he was 
beginning to feel satiated with the charms of English 
parks. On his return to London he was invited to 
spend a few days with Lord Darnley at Cobham, and 
writes thence some fyrther impressions of English 
country-house*life. He was a little perturbed at being 
publicly reminded by his elderly host that they had 
made each other's acquaintance thirty yearsr before. 

‘ Now, as I was in frocks at the time he spoke of,’ 
observes the prince, ‘ I was obliged to beg for a further 
explanation, though I cannot sav I was much delighted 
at having my age so fully discussed before all the com¬ 
pany^ for you know I claim to look not more than 
thirty. However, I could not but admire Lord 
Darnley’s memory. He recollected e\ery circumstance 
of his visit to my parents with the Duke of Portland, 
and recalled to me many a little forgotten incident.’ 

The vie dc chuicaii the traNeller considered the most 
agreeable side of .^inglish life, bv reason,of its freedom, 
artd the absence of those wearisome ceremonies which in 
Germany oppresseil both host and guests. The English 
custom of being always e>i vi'idctur, hou^ever, occasioned 
him considerable sur{)risc. t Strangers,’ he observes, 

‘ have generally only one room allotted to them, and 
Englishmen seldom go into this room except to sleep, 
and to dress twice a day,,which, even without comj)any, 
is always de 7-iffncur ; for all meals arc usually taken in 
public, and any one who wants to write docs it^ in the 
library. There, also, those who wish to converse, give 
each other rendezvous, to avoid the rest of the society. 
Here you have an opportunity of gossiping for hours 
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with the young ladies, who are always ve^:y literarily in¬ 
clined. Many a marriage is thus concocted or destroyed 
between the corpus Juris on the one side, and Bouffler’s 
works on the other, while fashionable novels, eis a sort 
of intermediate link, lie on the tables in the middle. 

Early in February the prince paid a visit to Brighton, 
where he made the acquaintance, of Count D’Orsay, and 
was entertained by Mrs. Fitzherbert. He gives a jaun¬ 
diced account of two entertainments, a public ball and 
a musical scArcc, which he attended while at Brighton, 
declaring—probably with some truth—that the latter 
is one of the greatest trials to which a foreigner can 
be exposed in I'higland. ‘ Every mother,’ he explains, 

‘ who has grown-up daughters, for whom she has had to 
pay large sums to the music-master, chooses to enjoy 
the satisfaction of having the youthful talent admired. 
There is nothing, therefore, but tjuavering and strum¬ 
ming right and left, so that one is really overpowered 
and unha]>py ; and even if an Englishwoman has a 
natural capacity for singing, she seldom acquires either 
style or science. The men are mu(;h more agreeable 
dilettanti, for they at least give one the diversion of' a 
comical farce. That a man should advance to the piano 
with far greater'confidence than a David, strike with his 
forefinger the note which he thinks his sorig should 
begin with, and then entonncr like a thunder-clap 
(generally a tone or two lower than the pitch), and 
sing through a long aria without an accompaniment of 
any kind, except the most wonderful distortions of face, is 
a thing one must have seen to believe it possible, especi¬ 
ally in the presence of at least fifty people.’ 

By the middle of April the season had begun in town, 
and the prince soon found himself up to the eyes in 
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invitations for .balls, dinners, breakfasts, and sohicx. 
We hear of him dining with the Duke of Clarence, to 
meet the Duchess of Kent and her daughter ; assisting at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet, which lasted six hours, and 
at which the chief magistrate made six-and-twenty 
speeches, long and short; breakfasting w ith the Duke 
of Devonshire at Chiswick, being nearly suffocated at 
the routs of Lady Cowper and Lady Jersey, and attend¬ 
ing his first ball at Almack’s, in which famous assem¬ 
blage his expectations were wofully disappcjinted. ‘ A 
large, bare room,’ so runs his description, ‘ with a bad 
floor, and ropes round it, like the space in an Arab 
camp parted off for horses ; two or three badly-furnished 
rooms at the side, in which the most wretched refresh¬ 
ments^ are served, and a companv into which, in spite 
of all the immense difficulty of getting tickets, a great 
many nobodies had wriggled ; in which the dress was as 
tasteless as the touruurc was bad—this was a 11. In 
a word, a sort of inn-entertainment—the music and 
lighting the only gootl things. And yet Almack’s is 
the culminating ptynt of the Engl ish wor\fl of fashion.’ 

Unfortunately for his readers, the prince was rather 
an observer than an auditor ; for he describes what he 
sees vividly enough, but seldom takes the trouble to set 
down the* conversation that he hears. l*erhaj)s he 
thought it hardly worth recording, for he complains 
that in England politics had become the main ingredient 
in social intercourse, that the lighter and more frivolous 
pleasures suffered by the change, and that the art 
,of conversation would soon be entirely lost. ‘ this 
country,’ he unkindly atlds, ‘ I should think it [the 
eirt of conversation] never existed, unless, perhaps, 
in Charles ii.’s time. And, indeed, people here are too 
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slavishly subject to established ysages, tQO systematic in 
all their enjoyments, too incredibly kneaded up with 
prejudices ; in a word, too little vivacious to attain to 
that unfettered spring and freedom of spirit, which must 
ever be the sole basis of agreeable society. I must 
confess that I know none more monotonous, nor more 
persuaded of its own pre-emipence than. the highest 
society of this country. A stony, marbke-cold spirit of 
caste and fashion rules all classes, and makes the highest 
tedious, the- lowest ridiculous.’ 

In spite of his dislike to politics as a subject of con¬ 
versation, his Highness attended debates at the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, and was so keenly 
interested in what he heard that he declared the hours 
passed like minutes. Canning had just been intrusted by 
George iv. with the task of forming a government, but 
had promptly been deserted by six inembei's of the former 
Ministry, including ^V'^ellington, Lord Eldon, and Peel, 
who were now accused of having resigned in consequence 
of a cabal or conspiracy against the constitutional pre¬ 
rogative of the king to, change his njinisters at his own 
pleasure. In the House of Commons the prince heard 
Peel’s attack on Canning and the' new government, 
which was parried by Brougham. ‘ In a magnificent 
speech, which flowed on,.like a clear stream. Brougham,’ 
we are told, ‘ tried to disarm his opponent; now tortured 
him with sarorsms ; now wrought uj)on the sensibility, 
or convinced the reason, of his hearers. The orator 
closed with the solemn declaration that he was perfectly 
impartial ; that he could be impartial, because it was 
his fixed determination never, and on no terms, to accept 
a place in the administration of the kingdom.^ . . .• 

' In 1831 Urougham .-iccepteU office as Lord Chancellor. 
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Canning, the hero of the day, now rose. If his pre¬ 
decessor might *be compared to a dexterous and elegant 
boxer. Canning presented the image of a finished antique 
gladiator. All was noble, simple, refined ; then suddenly 
his eloquence burst forth like lightning—graiul and all- 
subduing. His speech was, from every point of view, 
the "most coniplete, as well as the most irresistibly per¬ 
suasive—the crown and glory of the debate.’ 

On the following day the prince heard some of the 
late ministers on their defence in the Houije of Lords. 
‘ Here,’ he observes, ‘ I saw the great Wellington in 
terrible straits. He is no orator, and was obliged to 
enter upon his defence like an accused person. He was 
considerably agitated ; and this senate of his country, 
though composed of men whom individually, jicrhajis, 
he did not care for, appeared more imposing to him m 
than Napoleon and his hundred thousands. He 
stammered much, interru[)ted and iinolved himself, but 
at length he brought the matter tolerably to this con¬ 
clusion, that there was no “ conspiracy.'’ He occasion¬ 
ally said strong things—probably stronger than he 
meant, for he was*evidcntlv not master of his material. 
Among other things, the following words pleased me 
extremely ; “ I a«n a soldier and no orator# I am utterly 
deficient in the talents recjuisite to play a part in this 
great a.ssembly. I must be more than insane if I ever 
entertained the thought, of which I am accused, of 
becoming Prime Minister.”' . . . ^Vhcn I (]ucstion myself 
as to the total impressioh of this day, I must confes.s 
that it was at once elevating and melancholy—the former 
when I fancied myself an Englishman, the lattef when 
I' felt myself a German. Thi.s twofold senate of the 
* In January 1828 the duke l>ecamc Prime Minister. 
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people of England, in spite of all the defects and 
blemishes common to human institutions, is yet grand 
in the highest degree ; and in contemplating its power 
and operation thus near at hand, one begins to under¬ 
stand why it is that the English nation is, as yet, the 
first on the face of the earth.’ 

The traveller was by no means exclusively occupied in 
hearing and seeing new thing^l With that strain of 
practicality which contrasted so oddly with his senti¬ 
mental and romantic temperament, he kept firmly before 
his eyes the main object of his visit to England. He 
had determined at the outset not to sell himself and his 
title for less than £50,000, but he confesses that, as 
time pa-ssed on, his demands became much more modest. 
H is matrimonial ventures were all faithfully detailed to 
the presumably sympathising Eucie, for whose sake, the 
prince persuaded himself, he was far more anxious for 
success than for his own. But he had not counted on 
the many obstacles witli which he found himself con¬ 
fronted, chief among them being his relations with his 
former wife. It was known that the ex-princess was 
still living at Muskau w'-'ith all the rights and privileges 
of a chatelaine, while the jn'ince never disguised his 
attachment to Eer, and openly kept her portrait on his 
table. English mothers who w'ould have welcomed him 
as a son-in-law were Ifed to believe that the divorce 
was only a blind, and that the prince’s marriage would 
be actually, if not legally, a bigamous union. The 
satirical papers represented him as a fortune-hunter, a 
Bluebeard who had ill-treated his first wife, and declared 
that he had proposed for the hand of the dusky Empress’ 
of Hayti, then on a visit to Europe. 

Still our hero obstinately pursued his quest, laying 
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siege to the heart of every presentable-looking heiress to 
whom he was introduce, and if attention to the art of 
the toilet could have gained him a rich bride, he would 
not long have been unsuccessful. In dress he took the 
genuine interest and delight of the dandy of the period, 
and marvellous are the descriptions of his costume that 
he* sends to Lucie. For morning \ isits, of which he 
sometimes paid fifty in*one day, he wore bis hair dyed a 
beautifal blaA, a new hat, a green neckerchief %\ith 
gaily coloured stripes, a yellow cashmere waistcoat with 
metal buttons, an olive-green frock-coat and iron-grev 
pantaloons. On other occasions he is attired in a 
dark-brown coat, with a \elvet collar, a white necker¬ 
chief, in which a thin gold watch-chain is entwined, a 
waistcoat with a collar of rra?/i(>i,sic and gold stars, an 
under-waistcoat of white satin, embroidered with gold 
flowers, full black pantaloons, spun silk stockings, and 
short square shoes. Style such as this could only be 
maintained at a vast outlay, from the German })oint of 
view, the week's washing-bill alone amounting to an 
important sum. According to the prince’s calculation, 
a. London exejuisite, during the*season of 1 827, rccjuired 
every week twerj;y shirts, twenty-four pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs, nine or ten pairs of summer , trousers, thirty 
neckerch^fs, a dozen waistcoats and stockings a dtscrlt'ion. 
‘ I see your housewifely cars aghast, my good Lucie,’ he 
writes, ‘ but as a dandy cannot get on without dressing 
three or four times a day, the affair is (piite simple.’ 

However much the prince may have enjoyed the 
ceremony of the toilet, he strongly objected to the 
process of hair-dyeing, and his letters are full 6f com¬ 
plaints of his sufferings and humiliation while under¬ 
going the operation, which, he declares, is a form of 
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slow'poison, and also an unpleasant reminder that he 
is really old, but obliged to play the part of youth 
in order to attain an object that may bring him more 
misery than happiness. As soon as he is safely married 
to his heiress, he expresses his determination of looking 
his full age, so that people might say ‘ What a well- 
preserved old man ! ’ instead of ‘ Voila, le ci-devant jeuiie 
homme ! ’ Still, with all this care and thought, heiresses 
remained coy, or more probably their parents were 
‘ difficult.’ The prince’s highly-developed personal 
vanity was wounded by many a refusal, and>so weary did 
he become of this woman-hunt, that in one letter to 
Eucie, dated March 5, 1827, he exclaims, ‘ Ah, my 
dearest, if you only had 150,000 thalers, I would 
marry you again to-morrow ! ’ 


I'Alt r II 

Tuk summer months were spent in visits to Windsor 
and other parks near I.ondon, and in a tour through 
Yorkshire. In’ October his Highness was back in town, 
and engaged in a new matrimonial venture. He writes 
to Eucie that ‘ the fortune in question is immense, and 
if I obtain it, I shall end gloriously.’ In the qorrespon- 
dence published after the^ jirince’s death is the draft of 
a letter to Mr. Bonham of Titness Park, containing a 
formal proposal for the hand of his daughter, ‘ Miss 
Harriet,’ anti detailing (with ronsiderable reservations) 
the position of his financial affairs. Muskau, he explains, 
is worth d?l 4,000 a year, an income which in Germany 
is equivalent to three times as much in England. ‘ Every-- 
thing belonging to me,’ he continues, ‘ is in the best 
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possible order; a noble residence at Aluskau, ancf two 
smaller chateaux, surrounded w-ith large parks and gar¬ 
dens, in fact, all that make enjoy life(M<') in the country is 
amply provided for, and a numerous train of oHlcious ( vie) 
of my household are always ready to receive their young 
princess at her ow n scat, or if slie should prefer town, the 
coilrt of Prussia will offer her every satisfaction.’ Owing 
to the fact that MuskaS was mortgaged for f *50,000, he 
.was forced, he confesses, to e.xpect an adccpiatc fortune 
with his wife, a circumstance to which, if Jie had been 
otherwise sit&ated, he should have paid little attention. 

This missive w'as accoinjianied by a long letter, datcxl 
Nov. 1, 1827, to ‘ Miss Harriet,’ in which the suitor 
explains the circumstances of his former marriage, and 
of his divorce, the knowledge of which has rendered her 
unea^. ‘ It is rather singular,’ he proceeds, ‘ that in 
the very first days after my arrival, you. Miss Harriet, 
were named to me, together wdth st)me other young 
ladies, as heiresses. Now I must confess, at the risk of 
the fact being doubted in our industrious times, that I 
myself had a prejudice against, and even some <lrcad of 
heiresses. I may^say that I proved in .?ome way these 
feelings to exist Jby marrving a hnly with a very small 
fortune, and afterwards in England by •never courting 
any heiresses further as common civility recpiired. My 
reasons for so doing are not without foundation. In 
the first instance, I am a little proud ; in the second, I 
don’t want any more than I possess, though I should 
not reject it, finding it in*my way, and besides all this, 
rich young maidens are not always very amiable.’ The 
'prince continues that he had gone, out of principfe, into 
all kinds of society, and seen many charming and hand¬ 
some girls, but had not been able to discover his affinity, 
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At last, after renouncing the idea of marriage, he heard 
again of Miss Harriet Bonham, hot of her fortune this 
time, but of her many excellent qualities, and the fact 
that she had refused several splendid offers. His curio¬ 
sity was now at last aroused ; he sought an opportunity 
of being introduced to her, and—‘ Dearest Miss Harriet, 
you know the rest. I thought—and I protest it byall 
that is sacred—I tliought when I left you again, that 
here at last I had found united all and everything I 
could wish in a future companion through life. An 
exterior the most ])ieasing, a mind and person equally 
fit for the representation of a court and the delight of 
a cottage, and above all, that sensibility, that goodness 
of heart, and that perfect absence of conceitedness which 
I value more than everv other accomplishment. ... I 
beheld you, besides all your more essential (jualities, so 
quick as lively, so playful as whitty(•sic), and nothing really 
seemed more bewitching to me as when a hearty, joyful 
laugh changed your thoughtful, noble features to the 
cheerful appearance of a ha|)py child ! And still through 
every change your and vour friends’ conversation and 
behaviour alwaVs remain'ed distinguished by that perfect 
breeding and fine tact whicfi, indeed, is to private life 
what a clear sky is to a landscape. . . .’ 

There is a great deal more to the same effect, and it 
is sad to think that all this trouble, all this expenditure 
of ink and English grammar, was thrown away. Papa 
Bonham could not pay down the fortune demanded by 
the prince without injviring the other members of-his 
family;^ and although jVIiss Harriet deplores ‘the cruel 
end of all our hoj)es,’ the negotiations fell through. 

' Mr. Bonham’s eldest daiijjhter was the second wife of the first Lord 
Garvagh. 
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The prince consoled himself for his disappointment 
with a fresh r6und of 'sight-seeing. He becjime deeply 
enamoured of a steam-engine, of which newly-invented 
animal he sends the following picture.scjue description to 
Lucie: ‘We must now be living in the days of the 
Arabian Nights, for I have seen a creature to-day far 
surpassing all the fantastic beings of that time. Instcn 
to the monster’s charA-teristics. In the first place, its 
food is the cheapest possible, for it eats nothing but 
wood or coals, and when not actually at woyk, it rc(|uires 
none. It never sleeps, nor is weai'y ; it is subject to no 
diseases, if well organised at first; and nc\er refuses its 
work till worn out by great length of service. It is 
e<]ually active in all climates, and undertakes all kinds 
of labour without a murmur. Here it is a miner, there 
a sMlor, a cotton-sj)inner, a weaver, or a miller ; and 
though a small creature, it draws ninety tons of goods, 
or a whole regiment of soldiei's, with a swiftness exceed¬ 
ing that of the fleetest mail-coaches. ^\t the same time, 
it marks its own measured steps on a tablet fixer! in 
front of it. It regulates, too, the degree of warmth 
necessary to its w<»ll-being ; it lias a straitge jiower of oil¬ 
ing its inmost joints when they are stiff, and of removing 
at pleasure all injurious air that might find the way into 
its systery ; but should anything become deranged in it, 
it warns its master by the loud*ringing of a bell. lastly, 
it is so docile, in spite of its enormous strength (nearly 
equal to that of six huntlred horses), that a child of four 
years old is able in a moment to arrest its mighty labours 
by the pressure of his little finger. Hid ever a witch 
burnt for sorcery prorluce its equal ^ ’ • 

A few weeks later we hear of cliie manife.station of the 
new power, which did not quite come up to the exjiecta- 
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tions of its admirers. On January 16, 1828, the prince 
writes : ‘The new steam-carriage is completed, and goes 
five miles in half an hour on trial in the Regent’s Park. 
But there was something to repair every moment. I was 
one of the first of the curious who tried it ; but found the 
smell of oiled iron, which makes steamboats so unplea¬ 
sant, far more insuflferable here. Stranger still is another 
vehicle to which I yesterday intrusted my person. It is 
nothing less than a carriage drawn by a paper kite, very 
like those the children Hy. This is the invention of a 
schoolmaster, who is so skilful in the guidance of his 
vehicle, that he can get on very fairly with half a wind, 
but with a completely fair one, and good roads, he goes 
a mile in three-quarters of a minute. 'L'he inventor 
proposes to traverse the African deserts in this manner, 
and has contrived a place behind, in which a pony stands 
like a footman, and in case of a calm, can he harnessed 
to the carriage.’ 

In the early part of 1828 Henriette Sontag arrived in 
London, and the prince at once fell a victim to her 
charms. The fascinating singer, then barely three-and- 
twenty, was alrCatly the idol of the jJublic, at the very 
summit of her renown. Amazing jiriwes wore paid for 
seats when she 'vas announced to appear. Among his 
Highness’s papers was found a ticket for a box at the 
opera on ‘ Madame Sontag’s night,’ on which he notes 
that he had sold a diamond clasj) to pay the eighty guineas 
demanded for the bit of cardboard. He was in love 
once again with all the ai'doirr of youth, and for the 
moment all thoughts of a marriage of convenience were 
dismisseil from his mind. He was now eager for a love- 
match with the fair Henriette, whose attractions had 
rendered him temporarily forgetful of those of Muskau. 
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But Mademoiselle Soatag, though carrictl away by the 
passionate wooing of the prince, actually remembered 
that she had other ties, probably her engagement to 
Rossi, to which it was her duty to remain true. She 
told her lover that he must learn to forget her, and that 
when they parted at the conclusion t)f the London 
season, they must ne^r meet again. The prince was 
heart-broken»at the necessity for se])aration, ami we are 
assured that he never forgot Ilenriette Sontag (though 
.she had many successors in his affections), And that after 
his return to Germany ho placed a gilded bust of the 
singer in his park, in order that he might have her 
image ever before his eyes. 

In the hope of distracting his thoughts from his dis¬ 
appointment,Prince Piickler decided to make a lengthened 
tour through Wales and Ireland, and ^^ith this object in 
view he set out in July 1H52.S. Before his dej)arture, 
however, he had an interesting rencontre at a <linner- 
party given by the Duchess of St. .Albans—the ci-devani 
Harriet Melton. ‘ I arrived late,’ savs the prince, in his 
account of the ipcident, ‘ and, was ])laied between n>y 
hostess and a tall, very simple, but benevolent-looking 
man of middle Sge, who spoke broad Scotch — a dialect 
anything but agreeable ; and woidd probablv have 
struck n^e by nothing else, if,I had not discovered that 

I was sitting next to-, the Great T’nknown ! It 

was not long ere many a sally of dry, j)oignant wit fell 
from his lips, and many an anecdote told in the most 
unpretending manner. His eye, too, glanced whenever 
he was animated, with such a clear, good-naturj;^ lustre, 
and such an expression of true-hearted kindness, that it 
weis impossible not to conceive a sort of affection for 
him. Towards the end of the dinner he and Sir Francis 
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Burdett told ghost-stories, half torrible, half humorous, 
one against the other. ... A little concert concluded 
the evening, in which the very pretty daughter of the great 

bard-a healthy-looking Highland beauty-took part, 

and Miss Stephens sang nothing but Scottish ballads.’ 

Before entering upon a new held of observation, the 
prince summed up his general impressions of London 
society with a candour that cannot have been very 
agreeable to his English readers. The goddess of 
Fashion, he observes, reigns in England alone with a 
despotic and inexorable sway ; while the spii’it of caste 
here receives a power, consistency, and completeness of 
development unexam|)led in any other country. ‘ Every 
class of society in England, as well as every field, is 
separated from every other by a hedge of thorns. Each 
has its own manners and turns of ex[>ression, and, tdjove 
all, a supreme and absolute contempt for all below it. 

. . . Now although the aristocracy does not stand a.v 
fnich upon the pinnacle of this strange social edifice, it 
yet exercises great influence over it. It is, indeed, 
<lifRcult to become fashionable withopt being of good 
descent ; but it by no means follows that a man is so in 
virtue of being well born—still less"^ of being rich. 
Ludicrous as it may sound, it is a fact that wliile the 
present king is a verv farhionablc man, his father was 
not so in the smallest degree, and that none of his 
brothers have any pretensions to fashion ; which un¬ 
questionably is highly to their honour.’ The truth of 
this observation is borne out by the story of Beau 
Brummrd, who, when offended by some action of the 
Regent’s, exclaimed, ‘ this sort of thing goes on, I 
shall cut Wales, and bring old George into fashion ! ’ 

‘ A London exclusive of the present day,’ continues 
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our censor, ‘is nothiqg more than a bad, Hat, dull 

imitation of a French roxi4 of the Regency. Both have 
in common selfishness, levity, boundless vanity, and an 
utter want of heart. But what a contrast if we look 
further ! In France the absence of all morality and 
honesty was in some degree atoned for by the most 
refined coyrtesy, the poverty of soul by agreeableness 
and wit. \Yhat of fill this has the English tlamly to 
ofl’er '? * His highest trium])h is to ajjpear with the most 
wooden manners, as little polished as will suffice to 
avoid castigation; nay, to contrive even his civilities so 
that they are as near as may be to affronts—this is the 
style of deportment that confers on him the greatest 
celebrity. Instead of a noble, high-bred ease, to have 
the courage to offend against everv restraint of decorum; 
to ifivert the relation in which his sex stands to women, 
so that they ajjpear the attacking, aiul he the passive or 
defensive party ; to cut his best friends if the\ cease to 
haye the strength and authority of fashion ; to delight 
in the ineffably fade jargon and affectations of bis set, 
and alwavs to know what is “the thin<r”- these ari‘ 
the accomplishments that tlistinguish a voung “ lion " of 
fashion. Who^cr reads the best of the rcccid English 
novels—-those by the author of Prlhavt-^-n\a\ be able to 
abstract* from them a tolerably just idea of baiglish 
fashionable societv, providetf he tloes not forget to 
deduct (jualitics which the national self-love has errone¬ 
ously claimed-namely, grace for its roiuw, sctiuctive 

manners and witty conversation for its dandies.’ 

The foregoing is a summary of the prince’s lengthy 
indictment against London society. ‘ I saw in the 
fashionable world,’ he observes In conclusion, ‘ only too 
frequently, and with few exceptions, a profound vulgarity 
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of thought; an immorality little^veiled or adorned ; the 
most undisguised arrogance ; and the coarsest neglect of 
all kindly feelings and attentions haughtily assumed for 
the sake of shining in a false and despicable refinement; 
even more inane and intolerable to a healthy mind than 
the awkward stiffness of the declared Nobodies. It has 
been said that vice and poverty form the most revolting 
combination; since I have been in Kngljnd, vice and 
boorish rudeness seem to me to form a still more 
disgusting union.’ 

The prince’s adventures in Wales and Ireland, with 
the recital of which he has filled up the best part of 
two volumes, must here be dismissed in as many para¬ 
graphs. On his tour through Wales, he left his card 
on the Ladies of Llangollen, who promptly invited him 
to lunch. Fortunatelv, he had previously been warned 
of his hostesses’ })eculiarities of dress ami appearance. 

‘ Imagine,’ he writes, ‘ two ladies, the elder of whonj. 
Lady Lleanor Hutler, a short, robust woman, begins to 
feel her years a little, being nearly eighty-three ; the 
other, a tall and iin])osinjr person, esteems herself still 
youthful, being onlv seventy-four. iJoth wore their 
still abundant hair combed straight hack and powdered, 
a round man’s hat, a man’s cravat and waistcoat, but 
in the ])lace of “ inexpressibles,” a short petticoat and 
boots : the wliole covered by a coat of blue cloth, of 
quite a peculiar cut. 0\er this Lady Lleanor wore, 
first the grand cordon of the ortler of St. Louis across 
her shoulders; secondly, the same' order round her 
neck ; thirdly, the small cross of the same in her button¬ 
hole ; ancf, 2^ou7' cornble de ff-loirc, a golden lily of nearly 
the natural size as a staix So far the effect was some¬ 
what ludicrous. But now you must imagine both ladies 
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with that agreeable ai-sance, that air of the worfd of 
the ancien regime, courteous, entertaining, without the 
slightest affectation, speaking French »v.s \\ell as any 
Englishwoman of my acquaintance ; and, abo\e all, with 
that essentially polite, unconstrained, simply cheerful 
manner of the good society of that day, which in our 
hai'd-working, business age appears to be going to utter 
decay.’ ^ 

Tharfks to his letters of intro<luction and the friend¬ 
ships that he struck up on the road, the pryice was able 
occasionally T;o step out of the beaten tourist tracks, 
and to see something of the more intimate side of Irish 
social life. He has given a lively and pictuivscpie 
account of his experiences, uhich included an introduc¬ 
tion to Lady Morgan,’ and to her charming nieces, 
the Miss Clarkes (who made a profound im]>ression on 
his susceptible heart), a sentimental journey through 
Wicklow, a glance at the humours of Donnybrook Fair, 
a visit to O’Connell at Dcrrinane Abbey, a j)eep into 
the wilds -of Connaught, an hhnancij)ation difiUer 'at 
Cashel, "where he made his lUhut as an I'.nglish orator, 
and an expedition* to the lakes of Killai'ney. All this, 
which was probaWly novel and interesting to thetlennan 
public, contains little that is not familial* to the modern 
Engli sh reader. The sketch of O’Connell is suHiciently 
vivid to bear quotation. 

‘ Daniel O’Connell,’ observes the prince, after his 
visit to Derrinane, ‘ is no common man—though the 
man of the commonalty.* His power is so great that 
at this moment it only depends on him to raise the 
standard of rebellion from one end fif the islanflTto the 
other. He is, however, too shaJrp-sighted, and much 

* See page 142. 
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too sure of attaining his ends ^by safer . means, to wish 
to bring on any such violent crisis. He has certainly 
shown great dexterity in availing himself of the temper 
of the country at this moment, legally, openly, and in 
the face of Government, to acquire a power scarcely 
inferior to that of the sovereign ; indeed, though with¬ 
out arms or armies, in some instances far surpassing it. 
For how would it have been possible f«r his Majesty 
George iv. to withhold 40,000 of his faithfiil Irish¬ 
men for three days from whisky drinking ? which 
O’Connell actually accomplished in the memorable Clare 
election. The enthusiasm of the people rose to such 
a height that they themselves decreed and inflicted a 
punishment for drunkenness. The delinquent was 
thrown into the river, and held there for two hours, 
during which time he was made to undergo frdljuent 
submersions. . . . On the whole, O’Connell exceeded 
my expectations. His exterior is attractive, and the 
expression of intelligent good-humour, united with 
determination and prudence, which marks his counten¬ 
ance, is extremely winnjng. He has perhaps more of 
persuasiveness than of large and lofty eloquence; and 
one frequently perceives too much d^ign and manner 
in his words. * Nevertheless, it is impossible not to 
follow his powerful arguipents with interest, tft view the 
martial dignity of his carriage without pleasure, or to 
refrain from laughing at his wit. . . . He has received 
from Nature an invaluable ^ift for a party-leader, a 
magnificent voice, united to gootl lungs and a strong 
constit^ion. His understanding is sharp and quick, 
and his acquirements out of his profession not incon¬ 
siderable. With all^this his manners are, as I have 
said, winning and popular, though somewhat of the 
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actor is noticefible in Jihem; they do not conceal his 
very high opinion of himself, and are occasionally 
tinged by what an Englishman would call vtilguriiy. 
But where is there a picture without shade ? ’ 

The prince’s matrimonial projects had been pursued 
only in half-hearted fashion during this year, and on 
his return to England^ in December, he seems to have 
thrown up Uie game in despair. On January 52, 
1829, Ke turnerl his back on our perfidious shores, and 
made a short tour in Franco before proceetling to 
Muskau. In one of his letters to Lucie he admits that 
on his return journey he hatl plenty of material for 
reflection. Two precious years had been wastetl, absence 
from his dearest friend had been endured, a large sum 
of money hsul been spent in keeping up a dashing 

appearance-and all in vain. He consoles himself with 

the amazing reflection that Parry had faiksl in three 
attempts to reach the North Pole, and Bonaparte, 
after heaping victory on victory for twenty years, ha<l 
perished m’iserably in St. Helena I 

But if the prince had not ^accomplishetl his design 
of .carrying oft" a ftritish heiress, his sojo*urn in Pmglaml 
brought him a ^rize of a different kind—namely, the 
laurel crown of fame. His chU’s Verstorben^n, 

the first Volumes of which weje published anonymously 
in 1830, was greeted with an almost unanimous 
outburst of admiration and applause. The critics 
vied with each other in praising a work in which, 
according to their verdict, the grace and pitjuancy of 
^ France were combined with the analytical methods and 
the profound philosophy of Germafiy. In Eri^and, as 
was only to be expectetl, the choAis of applause was not 
tmmixed with hisses and catcalls. The author had, 
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however, been exceptionally fortunate in his translator, 
Sarah Austin, whose version of the Letters, entitled 
The Tour of a German Prince, was described by the 
Westminster Heviezo as ‘ the best modem translation of 
a prose work that has ever appeared, and perhaps our 
only translation from the German. As an original 
work, the ease and facility of the style would-be admired; 
as a translation, it is unrivalled.’ Crok^ reviewed the 
Jbook in the Quarterly in his accustomed strain of 
playful brutality, rejoiced savagely over the numerous 
blunders,* and credited the author with almost as many 
blasphemies as Lady Morgan herself. The Edinburgh, 
in a more impartial notice, observed that a great part 
of the work had no other merit than that of being an 
act of individual treachery against the hospitalities of 
private life, and commented on the fact that while the 
masterpieces of Goethe and Schiller were still untrans¬ 
lated, the Tour of Prime PiicMer-Muskau had been 
bought up in a month. 

The prince was far too vain of his unexpected literary 
success to preserve his anonymity, and the ink-crAving 
having laid hdld upon 'him, he lost ho time in setting 
to work upon another book. The semblance of a 
separation between himself and imeie had now been 
thrown aside. During the summer months they lived 
at Muskau, where they ^ laboured together over plans 
for the embellishment of the gardens, while in the 
winter they kept up a splendid establishment in Berlin. 
The sight of a divorced coupld living together seems to 
have shocked the Berliners far more than that of a 
married' couple living apart, but to Plickler, as a 

> The most amusing of theic is the derivation of the Prince of Wales' 
motto ‘ Ich dien ’ from two Welsh words, ‘ Eich deyn,’ said to signify 
‘ This is your man ! ’ 
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chartered ‘ original,’ muijh was forgiven. At this time 
he went a good deal into literary society, and became 
intimate with several women-writers, among them the 
Grahn Hahn-Hahn, Rahel, and that amazing la<ly, 
Bettine von Amim. With the last-named he struck 
up an intellectual friendship which roused the jealousy 
of Lucie, and was finally' wrecked by Bettine’s attempts 
to.obtain a spy-itual empire over the lord of ]\Iuskau. 

In 1832 the prince’s debts amounted to 500,000. 
thalers, and he was obliged once again to face the fact 
that he could’only save himself from ruin by a wealthy 
mamage, or by the sale of his estate. In a long letter 
he laid the state of the case before his faithful com¬ 
panion, pointing out that even at forty-seven, he, with his 
title and his youthful appearance, might hope to secure 
a bridft worth 300,000 thalei^, but that as long as his 
ex-wife remained at IVIuskau he was hardlv likely to be 
successful in his matrimonial sj)eculations. Lucie again 
consenteel to sacrifice herself in the goo<l cause ; but the 
prince, a man of innumerable boujic.s according 

to his own account, was curiously unfortunate as a 
wQuld-be Bene<lick.* The German heiresse’s were no more 
propitious to his «uit than the English ones had been ; 
and though, as he plaintively observes, he would have 
liked nothing better than to be a Turkish pasha with 
a hundred and fifty sultanas, he was unable to obtain a 
single Christian wife. 

In 1834 the prince published two books, Tiitti 
FrtUtL, a collection of stories and sketches, and Observa- 
i\ons on Laiulscape-Gard-etiuig'. 'Vutti Friitti w&b by no 
’means so popular as the Driefc ciru^ Venttorbe^xm, but 
the Observaiions took rank as a standard work. The 
project of a journey to America having been abandoned, 
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the prince now determined to spend the winter in 
Algiers, leaving Lucie in charge at Muskau. This 
modest programme enlarged itself into a tour in the 
East, which lasted for more than five years. The 
traveller’s adventures during this period have been 
described in his Scmilasso hi Africa, Aus MehcmcCs 
lle'ich. Die Itiickkchr, and other works, which addetl to 
their author’s fame, and nearly sufficed to pay his 
expenses. We hear of him breaking hearts at Tunis 
and Athens, shooting big game in the Soudan, astonish¬ 
ing the Arabs by his horsemanship, and meddling in 
Egyptian polities. It was not until 1838 that, moved 
by Lucie’s complaints of her loneliness, he reluctantly 
abandoned his plan of settling in the East, and turned 
his face towards Eurcjpe. On the homeward journey he 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and turned out pf his 
course for the visit to Lady Hester Stanhope that has 
already been described.’ 

H is Highness arrived at N’icnna in the autumn of 1839, 
bringing in his suite an Abyssinian slave-girl,.Machbuba, 
whom he had bought a couple of years before, and who 
had developed such wonderful (pialities of head and 
heart, that he coidd not bring himsylf to part from 
her. Hut Lucie obstinately refused to receive Machbuba 
at Muskau, and declaretl that the prince’s Reputation 
would be destroyetl for -ever, if he brought a favourite 
slave under the same roof as his ‘ wife,’ and thus sinned 
against the laws of outwartl seemliness. So Machbuba 
and the master who, like ancther Pygmalion, seems, to 
have endowed this dusky Galatea with a mind and soul, 
remaiittd at Vdenaa, where the Abyssinian, clad in a 
picturesque Mameluke’s costume, accompanied the prince 

* See page 269. 
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to All the public spcictacles, and became a nine flays’ 
wonder to the fiovelty-ldving Viennese. But the severity 
of a European winter proved fatal to poor Machbuba, 
consumption laid its grip upon her, and it was as a 
dying girl that at last she was taken to the Baths 
of Muskau. Lucie received this once-dreatletl rival 
kindly, but at once carried off the prince for a visit to 
Berlin, and* in the aliSence of the master whom she 
worshipped with a spaniel-like devotion, ZVIachbuba 
breathed her last. The sla\e-girl wius laid ^o rest amid 
all the pon^ji and ceremony of a state funeral, the 
principal inhabitants of IMuskau and the neighbourhood 
followed her to her grave, and on the Sundav following 
her death the chaplain delivered a enlogv on .Machbuba’s 
virtues, ami the fatherly benevolence' of her master. 

TIm; prince was temporarily broken-lieaited at the 
death of his favourite, but his nu'rcurial sjiirits soon 
reasserted themselves, and a round of visits to the various 
German courts restored him to his accustomeil self- 
coniplacencv- The idea of se lling M uskau, and thus 
ridding* himself of the burden of his delits, oiu'e more 
occupied his mind. A handsdme offei» for the estate 
hail been refus qtl a few vears before, in comjiliance 
with the wishes of Lucie, who loved Mu^vkau even better 
than its piaster, and had appealed to the king to pre¬ 
vent the sale. But in 18 f5 tame another offer from 
Count Hatzfekl of 1,700,000 thalers, which, in spite of 
Lucie’s tears and entreaties, the prim e decided to accept. 
Although it cost him a sharp pang to gi\e up to another 
the spot of earth on which he had lavished so much 
•time, 80 much labour, and so much money, -ftc fuliv 
appreciatetl the advantage of an pnembarrassed income 
and complete freedom of movement. 
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For a year or two after the sale, he led a wandering 
life, with Berlin or Weimar for his headquarters. In 
1846, shortly before his sixtieth birthday, he met, so he 
confided to the long-suffering Lucie, the only woman 
he had ever loved, or at least the only woman he had 
ever desired to marry. Unfortunately, the lady, who 
w£Ls young, beautiful, clever, of high rank, large fortune, 
and angelic disposition, had beeiS married for some years 
to a husband who is described as ugly, ill-tempered, 
jealous, and, incredibly selfish. 'I'he prince’s letters at 
this period are filled with raptures over the virtues of 
his new hiamoratit, and lamentations that he had met 
her too late. For though his passion was returned the 
lady was a strict t'atholic, for whom a divorce was out 
of the (|uestion, and for once this hardened Lothario 
shrank from an elopement, with the resultant staii*-upon 
the reputation of the woman he loved. In 1846 he 
parted from his alllnitv, who survived the separation 
little more than a year, and retired with a heavy heart 
to his paternal castle of Branitz, near Kottbus, where he 
occujiied himself in planting a park and laying out 
gardens, Brailitz was o*idv about a 'tenth part the size 
of Muskau, and stood in the midst of a sandy waste, 
but at more than sixtv vears of age the prince set him¬ 
self, with all the ardour of youth, to conjure .a paradise 
out of the wiklerness. Forest trees were transplanted, 
lakes and canals dug, hills appeared out of the level 
fields, and, in short, this ‘ earth-tamer,’ as Rahel called 
him, created not only a park, hut a complete landscape. 

The remain<ler of our hero’s eventful career must be 
briefly%4jmmarised; In he made a flight to' 

Flngland to see the G»eat li.xhibition. Here he renewed 
his acquaintance with many old friends, among them 
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the “Duchess of Somerset, who told him that she*had 
known his father well twenty-five years before. The prince, 
who has been described as a male Ninon de L’Enclos, 
was naturally delighted at being mistaken for his own 
son. In 1852 the work at Branitz was so far advanced 
that its lord invited Eucie to come and take up her 
abode at the Schloss. But the poor lady’s troubled life 
was nearing its close. 9hc had a paralytic stroke in the 
autumn •of this year, and remained an invalid until her 
death, which took place at Branitz in Alay, ^854. 

In the loneliness that followed, the prince amused 
himself by keeping up a lively correspondence with his 
feminine acquaintance, for whom, even at seventy, he 
had not lost his fascinations. His celebrity as an author 
and a traveller brought him many anonymous correspond¬ 
ents, «.nd he never wearied of reading and answering 
the sentimental eff’usions of his unknown admirers. In 
1863 he paid a visit incognito to Muskau, the first since 
he had left it eighteen years before, though Branitz was 
but a few leagues awav. He was recognisetl at once, 
and great was the joy in the little town over the return 
of. its old ruler, who was honoured witli* illuminations, 
the discharge o4 cannon, ami torchlight processions. 
The estate hatl passed into the hands of Pr ince Frederick 
of the Netherlands, who had carried out all its former 
master’s plans, and a<lded ma^iy improvements of his 
own. Piickler generously admired the splen<lour that 
he had had so large a share in creating, and then went 
contentedly back to his klehie Branit::, his only regret 
being that he could not live to see it, like Muskau, in 
•the fulness of its matured beauty. In 1866, Wil?n war 
broke out between Prussia and Austria, this grand old 
man of eighty-one volunteered for active service, and 
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begged to be attached to the headquarters’ staff. His 
request was granted, and he went gallantly through the 
brief campaign, but was bitterly disappointed because 
he was not able to be present at the battle of Konig- 
gratz, owing to the indisposition of the king, upon 
whom he was in attendance. 

In 1870, when France declared war against Prussia, 
he again volunteered, and was' deeply piortified wh^n 
the king declined his services on account of his advanced 
age. For the first time he seems to have realised that 
he was old, and it is probable that the disappointment 
preyed upon his spirits, for his strength rapidly declined, 
his memory failed, and on February 4, 1871, after a brief 
illness, he sank peacefully to rest. He was buried in a 
tomb that he had built for himself many years before, a 
pyramid sixty feet high, which stood upon an Acre of 
ground in the centre of an artificial lake. The two 
inscriptions that the prince chose for his sepulchre 
illustrate, appropriately enough, the sharply contrasting 
qualities of his strange individuality—his romantic 
sentimentality, and his callous cynicism. The''first 
inscription waS a line from the Korah : 

«. 

‘Graves are the mountain summits of a far-ofiF, fairer world.’ 

The second, chosen presumably for the salce of the 
paradox, was the French apothegm : 

‘ Allons 
Chez 

Platon plutdt plus tard.' 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT 

PAllT 1 

Thk iiameii of William and Mary Howitt are inex¬ 
tricably associated with the Kngland of the early nine¬ 
teenth ceistury, with the re-fliscovery of the beauty and 
interest of their native laiul, with the renaissance of the 
national passion for country pleasures and country ])ur- 
suits^ and with the slow, jiainfid struggle for a wider 
freetlom, a truer humanity, a fulkr, more gracious life. 
The Howitts hatl no genius, nor were thev jiionecrs, 
but, where the unfamiliar was eonetrned, they were 
opett- milled and receptive to a <iegree that is unfor- 
turiajAy rare in persons of their jH'rfeet u])rightness and 
strppg natural jji^ty. If theiif flashed jio new i-adiance 
'upon the world, they were always among the first to 
kindle their little torches at the> new ^imjis ; and they 
did good service in handing back the light to those 
who, but for them, would ha»e had sat in the shadow', 
and flung stones at the incomprehensible illuminations. 

Of the two minds, Mary’s was the finer and the more 
original. It was one gf those evervday miracles—the 
miracles that do happen—that in spite of the severitv, 
the narrowness, the repression of hgr early tr%i*»ing, she 
should have forced her way through the shell of ri^id 
sectarianism, repudiated her heritage of drab denials, 
and opened both heart and mind to the new poetry, the' 
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new art, and the new knowledge.” In her husband she 
found a kindred spirit, and during the more than fifty 
years of their pilgrimage together their eyes were eyer 
turned towards the same goal. Though not equally 
gifted, they were equally disinterested, equally en¬ 
lightened, and equally anxious for the advancemejit- 
of humanity. They took themseVes and their vocation 
seriously, and produced an immense quantity of carefulj 
conscientious work, the work of honest craftsmen rather 
than artists, with the quality of a finished piece of 
cabinet-making, or a strip of fine embroidery. 

Mary Howitt ivas the daughter of Samuel Botham, 
a land-surveyor at Uttoxeter. His father, the descend¬ 
ant of a long line of Stafibixlshire yeomen, Quakers by 
persuasion, loved a roaming life, and having married a 
maltster’s widow with a talent for business management, 
was left free to indulge his own propensities. He 
seems to have had a talent for medical science of an 
empirical kind, for he dabbled in magnetism —and 
electricity, and wandered about the country col lec ting 
herbs for heatlache - snaffs, and hgaling ointih^nts. 
Samuel, as soon as he had served his apprenticeship^ 
found plenty o|‘ employment in the *neighbourhood, 
the country gentlemen, who had taken alarm at 
the revolutionary ideas nawly introduced from France, 
being anxious to have their acres measured, and their 
boundaries accurately defined. While at work upon 
Lord Talbot’s Welsh estates in 1795, he became 
attracted by a ‘ convinced ’ Friend, named Ann Wood. 
The int«i^sting discovery that both had a passion for 
nuts, together with the gentle match-making of a 
Quaker patriarch, led to an engagement, and the couple 
“were married in December, 1796. 
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Ann Wood .was the granddaughter of William Wood, 

whoM contract for suji^lying Ireland with copper coin 
(obtained by bribing the Duchess of Kendeil) was turned 
into a national grievance by Swift, and led to the publi¬ 
cation of the Drapier Letters. Although Wood’s half¬ 
pence were admitted to be excellent coin, and Ireland 
was'short of copper, tl^e feeling against their circulation 
was so intense, that Ministers were obliged to withdraw 
the pafent, Wood being compensated for his losses with 
a grant of £3000 a year for a term df years, and 
‘ places ’ for some of his fifteen children. Ann’s father, 
Charles, when very young, was appointed assay-master 
to Jamaica. After his return to England in middle 
life he married a lively widow, went into business as 
an iron-master near Merthyr Tydvil, and distinguished 
himself by introducing platinum into Europe, having 
first met with the semi-metal in Jamaica, whither it had 
been brought from Carthagena in New Spain. After 
his death, Ann, the only serious member of a ‘ worldly ’ 
family, found it impossible to remain in the frivolous 
atmosphere of her home, and determined, in modern 
‘fashion, to ‘ live *her own life.’ After spending some 
years as govemPss or companion in various families, she 
became converted to Quaker doctrines, and was received 
into the Society of Friends. ^ 

Samuel Botham took his bride to live in the paternal 
home at Uttoxeter, where the preparation of the old 
quack doctor’s herbal medicines caused her a great deal 
of discomfort. In the'course of the next three years 
two daughters were bom to the couple; Anna ^n 1797, 
and Mary on March 12, 1799. A*t the time of Mary’s 
birth her parents were passing through a period of 
pecuniary distress, owing to a disastrous speculation ; but 
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with the opening of the new century a jpiece of great 
good fortune befell Samuel Both&m. He was one of the 
two surveyors chosen to enclose and divide the Chase of 
Needwood in the county of Stafford. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century there was, unfortunately for 
England, a mania for enclosing commons, and felling 
ancient forests. Needwood, which extended, for many 
miles, contained great numbers of magnificent old oaks^ 
limes, and hollies, and no less than twenty thousand 
head of deer.*^ In after years, Mary Howitt often re¬ 
gretted that her family should have had a hand in the 
destruction of so vast an extent of solitude and beauty, 
in a country that was already thickly populated and 
trimly cultivated. Still, for the nine years that the 
work of ‘ disafforesting ’ lasted, the two little girls got 
a great deal of enjoyment out of the ruined Chase, 
spending long summer days in its grassy glades, while 
their father parcelled out the land and marked trees for 
the axe. 

In her Ji^utobio^'rnplnj,^ Mary declares that it is impos¬ 
sible for her to give an adequate idea of the stillness 
and isolation of her childish life. So intense was the' 
silence of the Quaker household, that, atTfour years old, 
Anna had to be sent to a daine’s-school in order that 
she might learn to talk ; \yhile even after both children 
had attained the use of speech, their ignorance of the 
right names for the most ordinary feelings and actions 
obliged them to coin words of their own. ‘ My child¬ 
hood w*i8 happy in many respects,’ she writes. ‘ It was 
80 , as fay, as physical health, the enjoyment of a beautiful 
country, and the companionship of a dearly loved sister 

* Edited by her daughter Margaret, and published by Messrs. Isbister 
in 1889. 
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could make it-*—but oh» there was such a cloud over all 

from the extreme severity of a so-called religious educa¬ 
tion, it almost made cowards and hypocrites of us, and 
made us feel that, if this were religion, it was a thing 
to be feared and hated.' The family reading consisted 
chiefly of the writings of Madame Guyon, Thomew ^ 
Kempis, and St. Franqjs de Sales, while for light litera- 
iKire there \»ere Telemachus, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
and a work on the Persecution of the Fronds. But it 
is impossible for even the most pious oY Quakers to 
guard against all the stratagems by which the spirit of 
evil—or human nature—contrives to gain an entrance 
into a godly household. In the case of the Botham 
children an early knowledge of good and evil was learnt 
from an apparently respectable nurse, who made her 
little* charges acquainted with most of the scandals of 
the neighbourhood, accustomed their infant ears to 
oaths, and—most terrible of all — taught them to play 
whist, she herself taking dummy, and transforming the 
nursery tea-tray into a card-table. In that silent 
household it was easy to keep •a secret^ anti though the 
iittle girls often trembled at their nurse's language, they 
never betrayed tier confidence. 

In 1806 another daughter, Emma, was born to the 
Bothams* and in 1808 a son,^Charles. In the midst of 
their joy and amazement at the news that they had 
a brother, the little girls asked each other anxiously ; 
* W^ill our parents like it.^’ Only a short time before 
a’stranger had inquiretf if they had any brothers, and 
they had replied in all seriousness : ‘ Oh no, ou* parents 
do not approve of boys.’ Now, much to tJieir relief, 
they found that their father and Inother highly approved 
of their own boy, who became the spoilt darling of the 
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austere household. A new nurse was engaged for the 
son and heir, a lady of many love-affairs, who niade 
Mary her confidante, and induced the child, then nine 
years old, to write an imaginary love-letter. The un¬ 
lucky letter was laid between the pages of the worthy 
Madame Guyon, and there discovered by Mr. Botham. 
Not much was said on the subject of the document, 
which seems to have been considered too awful to beair 
discussion; but the children were removed from the 
influence of the nurse, and allowed to attend a day- 
school in the neighbourhood, though only on condition 
that they sat apart from the other children in order to 
avoid contamination with possible worldlings. 

In 1809 the two elder sisters were sent to a Quaker 
school at Croydon, where they found themselves the 
youngest, the most provincial, and the worst dress'ed of 
the little community. Lven in advanced old age, Mary 
had a keen memory for the costumes of her childhood, 
and the mortification that these had caused her. On 
their arrival at school the little girls were attired in 
brown pelisses, cut plain and straight, without plait 
or fold, and hooked down the front to obviate the 
necessity for buttons, which, being irt the nature of 
trimmings, were regarded as an indulgence of the lust 
of the eye. On their pleads they wore little drab 
beaver bonnets, also destitute of trimmings, and so 
plain in shape that even the Quaker hatter had to order 
special blocks for their manufacture. The other girls 
were busy over various kinds of fashionable fancy-work, 
but the^, little Bothams were expected, in their leisure 
moments,^ to make 'half-a-dozen linen shirts for their 
father, button-holes anti all. They had never learnt to 
. net, to weave coloured paper into baskets, to plait split 
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straw into patterns, non eoiy of the other amateur handi¬ 
crafts of the day. But they were clever with their 
fingers, and could copy almost anything that they had 
seen done. ‘ We could buckle flax or spin a rope,' writes 
Mary. ‘ We could drive a nail, put in a screw or draw 
it out. We knew the use of a glue-pot, and how to 
paper a iHJom. W^ soon furnished ourselves with 
coloured paper for plaiting, and straw to split and 
weave into net; and I shall never forget iny admira¬ 
tion of a pajitern of diamonds woven with strips of gold 
paper on a black ground. It was my first attempt at 
artistic handiwork.’ 

After a few months at Croydon the girls were re¬ 
called to Uttoxeter on account of their mother’s illness ; 
and ^ soon as she recovered they were despatched to 
another Friends’ school at Sheffield. In 1812, when 
Mary was only thirteen and Anna fifteen, their educa¬ 
tion was supposed to be completed, and they returned 
home for good. But Air. Botham was dissatisfied with 
his daughters’ attainments, anti engaged the master of 
the boys’school t^ teach then> Latin, ijiathemntics, and 
the use of the globes. The death of this instructor 
obliged them tlienceforwai'd to rely on a system of self- 
education. ‘ We retained and perfected our rudimentary 
knowledge,’ Mary writes, ‘ bi^ instructing others. Our 
father fitted up a school-room for us in the stable- 
loft, where, twice a week, we were allowed to teach 
pwr children. In this room, also, we instructed our 
dear little brother and sister. Our father, in his 
beautiful handwriting, used to set them copies, texts 
of Scripture, such as he no doubt had found of 
a consolatory nature. On one* occasion, however, I 
set the copies, and well remember the tribulation I 
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experienced in consequence. I always warred in my mind 
against the enforced gloom of our home, and having 
for my private reading at that time Young’s Ni^ht 
'rhoufrJits^ came upon what seemed to me the very 
spirit of true religion, a cheerful heart gathering up 
the joyfulness of suiTounding nature; on which the 
poet says; “’Tis impious in a .good man to be sad.” 
How I rejoiced in this !—and thinking it a great fact 
which ought to be noised abroad, wrote it down in my 
best hand as a copy. It fell under our father’s eye, and 
sorely grieved he was at such a sentiment, and extremely 
angry with me as its promulgator.’ 

The sisters can never have found the time hang heavy 
on their hands, for in addition to their educational 
iluties, their mother required them to be expert in all 
household matters ; while, in their scanty hours of 
leisure, they attempted, in the face of every kind of 
discouragement, to satisfy their strong natural craving 
for beauty and knowledge. ‘ We studied poetry, 
botany, and flower-painting,’ IVIary writes. ‘ These 
pursuits were tvlmost cut of the pale of permitted 
Quaker pleasures, but we pursued them with a perfect' 
passion, doing in secret that which we dared not do 
openly, such as reading Shakespeare, the elder novelists, 
and translations of the glassies. We studied French 
and chemistry, and enabled ourselves to read Latin, 
storing our minds with a whole mass of heterogeneous 
knowlerlge. This was good as far as it went, but I 
now deplore the secrecy, the subterfuge, and the fear 
under which this ill-digested, ill-arranged knowledge 
was obtained.’ 

The young Quakeresses picked up ideas and models 
for their artistic handicraft from the most unlikely 
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sources. A shoj>-window, full of dusty plaster luedaTlions 
for mantelpiece decorations, gave them their first notions 
of clswsic design. The black Wedgwood ware was to 
be seen in nearly every house in Uttoxeter, while a few 
of the more prosperous inhabitants possessed vases and 
jugs in the pale blue ware, ornamented with graceful 
figures. These precious specimens the Botham sisters 
q^ed to borrow, and coiTtrived to reproduce the figures bv 
means of moulds made of paper pulp. They also etched 
flowers and landscapes on panes of glasij^ and manu¬ 
factured ‘ tr&nsparencies ’ out of diftei-ent thicknesses of 
cap-paper. ‘ I feel a sort of tender pity for Anna and 
myself,’ wrote Mary long afterwaixls, ‘ when I remember 
how we were always seeking and struggling after the 
beautiful, and after artistic production, though we knew 
nothing of art. I am thankful that we made no 
alms-baskets, or hideous abortions of that kind. What 
we did was from the innate yearnings of our souls for 
perfection in form and colour; and our accomplished 
work, though crude and poor, was the genuine outcome 
of oUr own individuality.’ 

It was one of the heaviest crosses df Mary’s girlish 
days that she Euid Anna were not jjermitted to exercise 
their clever fingers, and indulge their taste for the 
beautiful^ in their own dress. But they found a faint 
vicarious pleasure in making pretty summer gowns, and 
embroidering elaborate muslin collars for a girl-friend 
who was allowed to wear fashionable clothes, and even 
t<f go to balls. Even iflieir ultra-plain costumes, how¬ 
ever, could not disguise the fact that Anna and Mary 
Botham were comely damsels, and they hritiT several 
suitors among the young men.Friends of Uttoxeter.* 
But the sisters held a low opinion of the mental endow- 
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ments of the average Quaker, ar\ opinion^ that was only 
shaken by a report of the marvellous attainments of 
young William Howitt of Heanor, who was said to be 
not only a scholar, but a born genius. William’s 
mother, Phoebe, herself a noted amateur healer, was an 
old friend of Mary’s grandfather, the herbal doctor, but 
the young people had never met. However, in.the autlimn 
of 1818, William paid a visit to somp relations at 
Uttoxeter, and there made the acquaintance “ of the 
Botham girls, who discovered that this young man- 
Friend shared nearly all their interests, and was full of 
sympathy with their studies and pursuits. 

Before the end of the year Mary Botham was engaged 
to William Howitt, he being then six-and-twenty and 
she nineteen. ‘ The tastes of my future husband and 
my own were strongly similar,’ she observes, ‘ so also was 
our mental culture; but he was in every direction so 
far in advance of me as to become my teacher and 
guide. Knowledge in the broadest sense was the aim 
of our intellectual efforts ; poetry and nature were the 
paths that led to it. Qf ballad poetry I was already 
enamoured. William made me acquainted with ' the' 
realistic life-pictures of Crabbe ; the biti. of nature and 
poetry in the Vignettes of Bewick; with the earliest 
works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley,- and the 
first marvellous prose productions of the author of 
Waverl^nj.'' 

After an engagement Itisting a little more than two 
years, William and Mary were married on April 16, 
1821, the bride wearing her first silk gown—a pretty 
dove-colohr—and a white silk shawl, finery which filled 
her soul with raptures The couple spent the honey¬ 
moon in the bridegroom’s native Derbyshire, visiting 
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eviry spot of beauty or haunt of old tradition in that 
country of the romantic and the picturesque. 

Incorporated in his wife’s Autobiography is William 
Howitt’s narrative of his parentage and youthful days, 
which is supplemented by his Boys' Country Book, the 
true story of his early adventures and experiences. The 
Howitts, he tells us, were descended from a family 
pamed Hewitt, the ySunger branch of which obtained 
Wansley Hafl, near Nottingham, through marriage with 
an heiress, and changed the spelling of their name. 
His ancestors had been, for generations, a rollicking set, 
all wofully lacking in prudence and sobriety. About 
the end of the seventeenth century, one Thomas 
Howitt, great-great-grandfather of William, married 
Catherine, heiress of the Charltons of Chilwell. But 
Thomas so disgusted his father-in-law by his drunken 
habits that Mr. Charlton disinherited his daughter, who 
loyally refused to leave her husband, and left his pro¬ 
perty to a stranger who chanced to bear his name. 
After this misfortune the Howitts descended somewhat 
in ■the social scale, and, having no more substance to 
waste, reformed their ways and forsook all riotous 
living. William’s father, Vvho held a post as manager 
of a Derbyshire colliery, married a Qualier lady, Phoebe 
Tantum»of the Fall, Heanor, and was himself received 
into the Society of Friends irf 17H3. 

William received a good plain education at a Quaker 
school at Ackworth, and grew up a genuine country 
lad, scouring the lanes on his famous grey pony, Peter 
Scroggins, the acknowledged leader of the village lads 
in bird-nesting and rat-hunting expeditions, rfnd taking 
his full share of the work on kis father’s little farm*. 
Long afterwards he used to say that every scene in and 
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about Heanor was photographed with absolute distinct¬ 
ness on his brain, and he loved to recall the long days 
that he had spent in following the plough, chopping 
turnips for the cattle, tramping over the snow-covered 
Helds after red-wing and fieldfare, collecting acorns for 
the swine, or hunting through the barns for eggs. The 
Howitt family was much less strict than that of the 
Bothams, for in the winter evfenings the boys were 
allowed to play draughts and dominoes, while at Christ¬ 
mas there weie games of forfeits, blind-man’s buff, and 
fishing for the ring in the great posset-pot. ' 

On leaving school at fifteen, William amused himself 
for a couple of years on the farm, though, curiously 
enough, he never thought of becoming a farmer in good 
earnest ; indeed, at this time he seems to have had no 
distinct bias towards any profession. Mr. Howitt'had 
somehow become imbued with Rousseau’s doctrine that 
every boy, whatever his position in life, should learn a 
mechanical handicraft, in order that, if all else failed, 
he might be able to earn his own living by the labour 
of his hands. Having decided that William should 
learn carpentering, the boy was apprenticed for four 
years to a carpenter and builder at Mansfield, on the 
outskirts of Sherwood Forest. The four precious years 
were practically thrown away, except for the enjoy¬ 
ment obtained from lon^ solitary rambles amid the 
picturesque associations of the Forest, and the knowledge 
of natural history gained from close observation of the 
wild life of that romantic district. 

It was not until his twenty-first birthday that 
William^s’” indentures were out, and as he was still 
unable to make up Iks mind about a profession—it 
must be remembered that the law, the church, the army 
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anA navy were all closed to a Quaker—he spent the next 
seven years at home, angling in the streams like his 
favourite hero, Isaac Walton, and striving, by dint of 
hard study, to make up the many deficiencies in his 
education. He taught himself Latin, French, and 
Italian, besides working at botany, chemistry, and the 
dispensing of medicines. It was during these seven 
years of uncertainty and experiment that William read 
Washington Irving’s Sketches of Gcoff’rerj Crayon, which 
produced a strong impression on his mind^ With the 
inspiration 5f this book hot upon him, he made a tour 
on foot through the Peak country, and afterwards wrote 
an account of his adventures in what he fondly believed 
to be the style of Geoffrey Crayon. The paper was 
printed in a local journal under the title of A Pedestrian 
Pilgrimuge thrcnigh the Peak, by Wilfrid 'W^eiulle. This 
was not William Howitt’s first literary essay, some 
stanzas of his on Spring, written when he was only 
thirteen, having been printed in the Monthly Magazine, 
with his name and age attached. 

With the prospect of marriage it was thought desir¬ 
able' that W^illiani should have some regular calling. 
Without, so farms appears, passing any examinations or 
obtaining any certificates, he bought the business of a 
chemist and druggist in Hanley, and thither, though 
with no intention of settling permanently in the Pot¬ 
teries, he took his bride as soon as the honeymoon was 
over. Ortly seven months were spent at Hanley, and in 
December, 1821, the coUY)le were preparing to move to 
Nottingham, where William had bought the ^§od-will 
of another chemist’s business. But Uefore settling down 
in their new home, the Howitts undertook a long * 
pedestrian tour through Scotland and the north of 
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Rngiand, in the course of whichr they explored the Rob 
Roy country, rambled through Fife, made acquaintance 
with the beauties of Edinburgh, looked in upon Robert 
Owen’s model factories at New Lanark, got a glimpse of 
Walter Scott at Melrose, were mistaken for a runaway 
couple at Gretna Green, gazed reverently on Rydal 
Mount, and tramped in all no less than five hundred 
miles. An account of the tour was contributed to A 
Staffordshire paper under the title of A Scottish’ Ramble 
in the Spring of 1S22, by Wilfrid and Wilfreda Wendle. 

It was not until August, 1822, that the pair estab¬ 
lished themselves in a little house at Nottingham. Of 
the chemist’s business we hear practically nothing in 
Mary’s narrative, but a great deal about the literary 
enterprises in which husband and wife collaborated. 
They began by collecting the poems, of which each had 
a large number ready written, and, in fear and trembling, 
prepared to submit them to the verdict pf critics and 
public. ‘ It seems strange to me,’ wrote Mary, when 
she informed her sister of this modest venture, ‘ and I 
cannot reconcile myself to the thought of seeing my 
own name staring me in the face in every bookseller’s' 
window, or being pointed at and peeped after as a writer 
of verses.’ In April, 1828, 7'he Forest Minstrel and 
other Poems, by William and Mary Howitt', made its 
appearance in a not particularly appreciative world. 
The verses were chiefly descriptive of country sights and 
sounds, and had been produced, as stated in the Preface, 
* not for the sake of writing, but for the indulgence of 
our own overflowing feelings.’ The little book created 
no sensf^ion, but it was kindly noticed, and seems to 
’ havi6 attracted a few fjuiet readers who, like the writers, 
were lovers of nature and simplicity. 
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During these early‘years at Nottingham the Howitts 
kept up, as far as their opportunities allowed, with the 
thought and literature of their day, and never relaxed 
their anxious efforts after ‘ mental impi-ovement.’ 
William’s brother, Richard, himself a budding poet, 
was at this time an inmate of the little household, 
whach was increased ip 1824 by the birth of a daughter, 
•Anna Mary^ Although the couple still remained in the 
Quaker fold, they were gradually discardiyg the peculiar 
dress and speech of the ‘ plain ’ Friends. They were 
evidently regarded as terribly ‘advanced’ young people- 
in their own circle, and shocked many of their old 
acquaintances by the catholicity of their views, by their 
eidmiration of Byron and Shelley, and by the liberal 
tone of their own productions. l.ike most of the lesser 
writers of that day, they found their way into the 
popular Keepsakes and Annuals, which Mary accurately 
describes as^‘ a chaffy, frivolous, and unsatisfactory style 
of publication, that only serves to keep a young author 
in the mind of the public, and to bring in a little cash.’ 
In 1826 Mrs. Howitt was preparing for the press a new 
volume of poems by herself and her husband, 'Fhe 
Desolation of £yam, and in a letter to her sister, now 
transformed into Mrs. Daniel Wilson, she describes her 
sensations while awaiting tlje ordeal of critical judg¬ 
ment, and expresses her not very flattering opinion of 
the contemporary reviewer. 

* Nobody that has not published,’ she observes, ‘ can 
tell the almost painful excitement which the first 
opinions occasion. Really, for some days I^was quite 
nervous. William boasted of possessing his mind in 
wise passivity, and truly his imperturbable patience was 
quite an annoyance; I therefore got Rogers’s beautiful 
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poem on Italy to read, and so ^diverted my thoughts. 
Everything in the literary Avorld is done by favour and 
connections. It is a miracle to me how our former 
volume, when we were quite unknown, got favourably 
noticed. In many cases a book is reviewed which has 
never been read, or even seen externally.’ 

By this time the young authors who, to use Mary’s Own 
phrase, hungered and thirsted after acqufgntances %vhQ 
were highly gifted in mind or profound in knowledge, had 
acquired one or two literary friends and correspondents, 
among them Mrs. Hemans, Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet, and the Alaric Watts’s of Keepsake fame. An 
occasional notice of the Howitts and their little house¬ 
hold may be found in contemporary works by forgotten 
writers. For examj>le. Sir Richard Phillips, in the 
section devoted to Nottingham of his quaintly-worded 
Personal 'Pour through the United Kingdom (1828), 
observes : ‘ Of Messrs. Howitt, husband and wife, con¬ 
jugal in love and poeti’y, it would be vain for me to 
speak. Their tasteful productions belong to the nation 
as well as to Nottingham. As a man of taste Mr. 
Howitt married a lady of taste ; and with rare amiability ■ 
they have jointly cultivated the Muses, and produced 
some volumes of poetry, consisting of pieces under their 
separate names. The circumstance afforded a topic for 
ridicule to some of those anonymous critics who abuse 
the press and disgrace literature ; but no one ventured 
to assail their productions.’ Spencer Hall, a fellow- 
townsman, became acquainted with the Howitts in 
1829, ^nd in his Reminiscences describes William as 
a bright, neat, quick, dapper man of medium height, 
with‘ a light complexion, blue eyes, and brisk, cheery 
speech. Mary, he tells us, was always neatly dressed, 
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but with nothing priqj or sectarian in her style. ‘ Her 
expression was frank and free, yet very modest, and she 
was blessed with an affectionate, sociable spirit.’ 

A presentation copy of The Desolation of Eyam w&s 
sent to the Howitts’ favourite poet, Wordsworth, who, 
in acknowledging their * elegant volume,’ declared that, 
though he had only had time to turn over the leaves, he 
had found several poenis which had already afforded him 
no small gratification. The harmless little book was 
denounced by the Eclectic Rcxhcic as ‘ aYiti-Quakerish, 
atheistical,*and licentious in style and sentiment,’ but ^ 
the authors were consoled by a charming little notice 
of their contributions to the Annuals in the Noctes 
Ambrosianw for November, 1828. ‘Who are these 
three brothers and sisters, the Howitts, sir ’ asks the 
Shepherd of Christopher North, in the course of n 
discussion of the Christmas gift-books, ‘ whose names I 
see in the adverteesements ’ 

North. I don’t know, James. It runs in my head that 
they are Quakers. Richard and William seem amiable 
and ingenious men, and Sister .Alary writes beautifully. 

Shepherd. What do you mean by beabtifully '■ That’s 
vague. 

North. Her language is chaste and simple, her feel¬ 
ings tender and pure, and her observation of nature 
accurate and intense. Her ‘ Sketches from Natural 
History ’ in the Christmas Box have much of the moral 
—nay, rather the religious spirit—that permeates all 
Wordsworth’s smaller poems, however light and slight 
the subject, and show that Mary Howitt is ^ot only 
well-read in the book of Bewick, bbt also in* the book 
from which Bewick has boiTowed»all—glorious plagiarist 
—and every other inspired zoologist- 
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Shepherd. The Book o’ Natur’.’ 

The great event of 1829 for the Howitts was a visit 
to London, where they were the guests of Alaric and 
Zillah Watts, with whom they had long maintained a ' 
paper friendship. ‘ What wilt thou say, dear Anna,’ 
writes Mary in December, ‘ when I tell thee that William 
and I set out for London the day after to-morrow. • I 
half dread it. I shall wish twenty times for our quiet, 
fireside, where day by day we read and talk by ourselves, 
and nobody looks in upon us. I keep reasoning with 
myself that the people we shall see in London are but 
men and women, and perhaps, after all, no better than 
ourselves. If we could but divest our minds of self., as 
our dear father used to say we should do, it would be 
better and more comfortable for us. Yet it is one of 
the faults peculiar to us Bothams that, with all -the 
desii'e there was to make us regardless of self, we never 
had confidence and proper self-respect instilled into us, 
and the want of this gives us a depressing feeling, 
though I hope it is less seen by others than by our¬ 
selves. . . . A\’e <lo not intoal to stay more than a 
week, and thou may believe we shall have enough to do. 
We have to make sj>ecial calls on the Carter Halls, Dr. 
Bowring, and the I’ringles, and are to be introduced to 
their ramifications of acquaintance. Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, L. L. Ij., and Thomas lloscoe we are sure to see.’ 

In Miss Livndon’s now forgotten novel, Romance ami 
Reality, there is a little sketch of Alary Howitt as she 
appeared at a liteiary soiree, during her brief visit to 
London. The heroine, Aliss Arundel, is being initiated 
into the mysteries of the writing world by her friend. 
Airs. Sullivan, when her attention is arrested by the 
sight of ‘ a female in a Quaker's dress—the quiet, dark 
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silit dress—the hair simply parted on the foreHfead— 
the small, clo5e cap—the placid, subdued expression of 
the face, were all in strong contrast to the crimsons, 
•yellows, and blues aiound. The general character of 
the large, soft eyes seemed sweetness ; but they were 
now lighted up with an expression of intelligent obser¬ 
vation-that clear, animated, and comprehensive glance 

which shows it analysts what it observes. You looketl 
at her with something of the sensation with which, 
while travelling along a dusty road, th(* eve fixes on 
some greerrfield, where the hour flings its sunshine and 
the tree its shadow, as if its pure fresh beauty was a 
thing apart from the soil and tumult of the highway. 
“ You see,” said Mrs. Sullivan, “ one who, in a brief 
interview, gave me more the idea of a jioet than most of 
our *nodern votaries of the lute. . . . She is as creative 
in her imaginary poems as she is touching and true in 
her simpler ones.” ’ 

Though there wire still giants upon the earth in 
those far-off days, the general standard of literary ta.ste 
was by no means exalted, a fact which Mary Ilowitt 
could hardly be ex)iccted to realise. She secius to ha%e 
taken the prtyses la\ished on her simple verses over- 
seriously, and to have imagined herself in very truth a 
poet. She wa.s more clear-sighted where the work of 
her fellow-scribes was conceificd, and in a letter written 
about this time, she descants upon the dearth of good 
literature in a somewhat disillusioned vein. After ex¬ 
pressing her desire that some mighty spirit would rise 
up and give an impulse to poetry, she continues ; ‘ I am 
tired_of Sir Walter Scott and lii# imitator*,*and I am 
sickened of Mrs. Hemans’s luscious poetry, and ^II hex 
tribe of copyists. The librarie.s set in array one school 
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against another, and hurry out the trashy volumes before 
the ink of the manuscript is fairly dry. Dost thou 
remember the days when Byron’s poems first came out, 
now one and then another, at sufficient intervals to* 
allow of digesting them ? And dost thou remember 
our first reading of Lalla RooTch ? It was on a washing- 
day. We read and clapped our clear-starching, read 
and clapped, and read again, and'^all the time our souls, 
were not on this earth.’ 

There was '-one book then in course of preparation 
which Mary thought worthy to have been reftd, even in 
, ^ those literary clear-starching days. ‘ Thou hast no 
idea,’ she assures her sister, ‘ how very interesting 
William’s work, now called A Book of the Seasons, has 
become. It contains original sketches on every month, 
with every characteristic of the season, and a garden 
department which will fill thy heart brimful of all 
garden delights, greenness, and boweriness. Mountain 
scenery and lake scenery, meadows and woods, hamlets, 
farms, halls, storm and sunshine—all are in this most 
delicious book, grouped into a most harmonious whole.’ 
Unfortunately, publishers were hard to convince of the 
merits of the new work, the first of WiMiam Howitt’s 
rural series, and it was declined by four houses in turn. 
The author at last suggested that a stone should be 
tied to the unlucky inandscript, and that it should 
be flung over London Bridge ; but his wife was not so 
easily disheartened. She was certain that the book was 
a worthy book, and only needed to be made a little 
> more ‘ personable ’ to find favour in the eyes of a 
publisher. '' Accordingly, blotted sheets were hastily re- 
oopied^ new articles introduced, and passages of dubious 
interest omitted, husband and wife working together at 
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thS remcxlelling until their fingers ached and their eyes 
were as dim ks an owl’s in sunshine. Their labours 
were rewarded by the acceptance of the work by Bentley 
ftnd Colburn, and its triumphant success with both 
critics and public, seven editions being called for in the 
first few months of its career. 

‘Prig it and pocket it,’ says Christopher North, 
^lluding to the Book %f the Seasons in the Nodes foi 
April, 1831. ‘’Tis a jewel.’ 

‘ Is Nottingham far intil England, sil- ? asks the 
simple Shejlherd, to whom the above advice is given. 
‘ For I would really like to pay the Hooits a visit this 
simmer. Thae Quakers are what we niicht scarcely 
opine frae first principles, a maist poetical Christian 
seek. . . . The twa married Hooits I love just exces¬ 
sively^ sir. What thev write canna fail o’ being poetry, 
even the most middlin’ o’t, for it’s aye wi’ them the 
ebullition o’ their ain feeling and their ain fancy, and 
whenever that’s the case, a bonny word or twa will drap 
itself ifitil ilka stanzy, and a sweet stanzy or twa intil 
ilka- pome, and sae they touch, ami sae they win a 
body’s heart.’ ' 

The year 1«831 was rendered memorable to the 
Howitts, not only by their first literary success, but 
also by aM unexpected visit from their poetical idol, Mr. 
Wordsworth. The poet, hi^ wife and daughter, were 
on their way home from London when Mrs. Words¬ 
worth was suddenly taken ill, and was unable to proceed 
farther than Nottingham. Her husband, in great per¬ 
plexity, came to ask advice of the Howitts, wh<^ insisted 
that the invalid should be removed tto their bourse, where 
she remained for ten days before ahe was able to continue* 
her journey. Wordsworth himself was only able to stay 
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one night, but in that short time he made a very favotur- 
able impression npon his host and hostess. ‘ He is 
worthy of being the author of The Excursion, Ruth, and 
those sweet poems so full of human sympathy,’ writeS 
Mary. ‘ He is a kind man, full of strong feeling and 
sound judgment. My greatest delight was that he 
seemed so pleased with William’s conversation. They 
seemed quite in their element, po6ring out their eloquenj 
sentiments on the future prospects of society, and on all 
subjects conntected with poetry and the interests of man. 
Nor are we less pleased with ]Mrs. Wordsworth and her 
lovely daughter, Dora. They are the most grateful 
people ; everything that we do for them is right, and 
the very best it can be.’ 

During the next two or three years Mary produced 
a volume of dramatic sketches, called The Seven Teuipta- 
tions, which she always regarded as her best and most 
original work, but which was damned by the critics and 
neglected by the public ; a little book of natural history 
for children ; and a novel in three volumes, called JVdod 
Lcig-hton, which seems to have had some success. The 
Seven Temptatibns, it must be owned, is a rather 
lugubrious production, probably inspired by Joanna 
Daillie’s Platys on the Ptission.'^. The scene of }Vood 
Ixightori is laid at Uttoxeter, and the book ds not so 
much a connected tale as h scries of sketches descriptive 
of scenes and characters in and about the author’s early 
home. It is evident that Mrs. Botham and Sister 
Anna looked somewhat disapprovingly upon so much 
literary work for the mistress of a household, since 
we find iMary writing in eager defence of her phosen 
calling. 

‘ I want to make thee, and more particularly dear 
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mother, see,’ she explaim, ‘ that I am not out of my line 
of duty in devoting myself so much to literary occupa¬ 
tion. Just lately things were sadly against us. Dear 
William could not sleep at night, and the days were 
dark and gloomy. Altogether, I was at my wits’ end. 
I turned over in my mind what I could do next, for till 
William's Rural L{fe was finished we had nothing avail¬ 
able. Then I bethou^t myself of all those little verses 
and prose Pries that for years I had written for the 
juvenile Annuals. It seemed probable T might turn 
them to soifte account. In about a week I had nearly 
all the poetry copied ; and then who should come to 
Nottingham but John I3arton [a (Quaker publisher]. 
He fell into the idea immetliateU, took what I had 
copied up to London with him, and I am to have a 
hundretl and fiftv guineas for them. Have I not 
reason to feel that in thus writing I was fulfilling a 
duty ?' 

In ISti.O ^Villiam Ilowitt's H'lsitaif of Pr'u'sUrafl 
appearc’d, a work \shich was puhli< lv tienounced at the 
Friends’ yearly meeting, all goinl (,)uakers being cautioned 
not'to read it. William hitliei-to had livetl in great 
retirement at Nirttingham, but he was now clainietl bv 
the Radical and Nonconformist members of the com¬ 
munity a» their spokesman and champion. In .January, 
1834, he and .Joseph Gilberts (husband of Ann Gilbert 
of Original Poenvt fame) were deputed to present to 
the Prime Minister, Lord Grey, a jatition from Notting¬ 
ham for the disestablishment of the Church of Lngland. 
The Premier regretted that he could not ^ive his 
support to such a sweeping measure, which would em¬ 
barrass the Ministry, alarm both J-Iouses of Parliajjuent^ 
and startle the nation. He declared his intention of 
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standing by the Church to the best of his ability, 
believing it to be the sacred duty of (jovernment to 
maintain an establishment of religion. To which 
sturdy William Howitt replied that to establish one' 
sect in preference to another was to establish a party 
and not a religion. 

Civic duties, together with the excitements of local 
politics, proved a sad hindrance to literacy work, ancl, 
in 1836 the Howitts, who had long been yearning for 
n wider intellectual sphere, decided to give up the 
chemist’s business, and settle in the neighbourhood of 
I^ondon. Their friends, the Alaric Watts’s, who were 
living at Thames Ditton, found them a pretty little 
house at Esher, where they would be able to enjoy the 
woods and heaths of rural Surrey, and yet be within 
easy reach of jiublishcrs and editors in town. Before 
settling down in their new home, the Howitts made 
a three months’ tour in the north, with a view to gather¬ 
ing materials for William’s l)ook oi» Itin-al En-^-land. 
They explored the Yorkshire dales, stayed with the 
Wordsworths at llydal, and made a pilgrimage to the 
haunts of their favourite, Thomas Bewick, in Northumber¬ 
land. Crossing the Border they paid a .-delightful visit 
to Edinburgh, where they were made much of by the 
three literary cli(|ues of the city, the Blackwood and 
Wilson set, the Tait set, and the Chambers set. 

‘ Immediatelv after our arrival,’ relates Mary, ‘ a public 
dinner was given to Campbell the poet, at which the 
committee requested my husband’s attendance, and that* 
he would^^take a share in the proceedings of the evening 
by proposfiig as a toast, “ Wordsworth, Southey,^ and 
Mooreb” This was our fiist introduction to Professor 
Wilson (Christopher North) and his fkmily. I sat in 
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the gallery with Mrs. .Wilson and her daughters, one 
of whom was engaged to Professor Ferrier. We could 
not but remark the wonderful difference, not only in the 
outer man, but in the whole character of mind and 
manner, between Professor Wilson and Campbell-—the 
one so hearty, outspoken, and joyous, the other so petty 
and' trivial.’ ^ 

. Robert Cljambers constituted himself the Howitts’ 
cicerone in Edinburgh, showing them e\ery place of 
interest, and presenting them to every person of note, 
including Mrs. Alaclehose (the Clarinda of Hums), and 
William Miller, the Quaker artist and engraver, as 
intense a nature-worshipper as themselves. From Edin¬ 
burgh they went to Glasgow, where they took ship for 
the Western Isles. d'heir adventures at Staffa and 
Iona,* their vovagc up the Caledonian Canal, ami the 
remainder of their experiences on this tour, were after¬ 
wards described by William Howitt in his ll.'iif.t to 
Remarkable Places. 


PA IPP 11 

In September, 18.'U), the Ilowitts took possession of 
their Surrey home. West End Cottage, an old-fashioned 
dwelling, with a large gardciT, an orchard, a meadow by 
the river IMole, and the right of boating and fishing to 
the extent of seven miles. The new life opened with 
“good prospects of literary and journalistic employment, 
William Howitt's political writings havin^;^ already 
attracted attention from several persons of power and 
influence in the newspaper world. On Decernbe» 3 of 
this year, Mary wrote to inform her sister that, ‘ In 
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consequence of an article that William wrote on 
Dymond’s Christian Morality, Joseph Hume, the 
member for Middlesex, wrote to him, and has opened 
a most promising connection for him with a new 
Radical newspaper. The Constitutional. O’Connell 
seems determined to make him the editor of the Dtiblin 
Review, and wrote him a most kind letter, which' has 
naturally promoted his interest with the party. •! 
cannot but see the hand of Providence in our leaving 
Nottingham. All has turned out admirably.’ 

Unfortunately for these sanguine anticipations, the 
newspaper connections on which the Howitts depended 
for a livelihood, now that the despised chemist’s busi¬ 
ness had been given up, proved but hollow supports. 
O’Connell had overlooked the trifling fact that a Quaker 
editor w-as hardly fitted to conduct a journal thait was 
emphatically and polemically Catholic ; and though he 
considered that AV'illiam Howitt was admirably adapted 
to deal with literary and political topics, he was obliged 
to withdraw his offer of the editorship. A more ciush- 
ing disappointment arojsc out of the engagement on 
The Constitutional. Mr. Howitt, according to his wife, 
did more for the paper than any other*'member of the 
staff. ‘ He worked and wrote like any slave,’ she tells 
her sister. ‘In the end, after a series of'the most 
harassing and vexatious conduct on the part of the 
newspaper company, he was swindled out of every 
farthing. Oh, it was a most mortifying and humiliating 
thing to see men professing liberal and honest principles 
act so bfidly. A month ago, when in the very depths 
of discouiagement and low spirits, I set about a little 
.volume for Darton, to be called Birds and Flowers, and 
have pretty nearly finished it. William, in the mean- 
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time, has finished his. Rural Life^ and sold the first 
edition to Longman's.’ 

The manager of the unlucky paper was Major 
Carmichael Smith, who, when matters grew despeiate, 
sent for his step-son, Thackeray, then acting as Paris 
correspondent for a London daily. ‘ Just as I was going 
out'of the office one day,’ writes William, ‘ I met on the 
stairs a tall^thin young man, in a dark blue coat, and 
with a nose that seemed to have had a blow that had 
flattened the bridge. I turned back, and ftad some con¬ 
versation with him, being anxious to know how he 
proposed to carry on a ]>aper which was without any 
funds, and already deeply in debt. He did not seem to 
know any more than I did. I thought to myself that 
his step-father had not done him much service in taking 
him®from a profitable post for the vain business of 
endeavouring to buov up a desperate speculation. How 
much longer The ConMHictio7iaI struggled on, I know 
not. That was the first time I ever saw or heard of 
William Makepeace Thackeray.’ 

The Howitts were somewhaj; consoled for their jour¬ 
nalistic losses by the triumphant succes?! of Rural lAfe hi 
Eyiglaml. Tho.<reading public which, during the previous 
century, had swallowed mock pastorals, made in Fleet 
Street, with perfect serenity, was now, thanks to the 
slowly-working influence of Wordsworth and the other 
Lake poets, prepared for a renaissance of nature and 
simplicity in prose. Miss Mitford’s exquisite work had 
■given them a distaste for the ‘ jewelled turf,’ the ‘silver 
streams,’ and ‘ smiling valleys ’ which consti^^uted the 
rustio stock-in-trade of the average novelistand they 
eagerly welcomed a book that j treated with accuracy 
and observation of the real country. William Howitt's 
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straightforward, undistinguishecj style was acceptable 
enough in an age when even men of genius seem to have 
written fine prose without knowing it, and tripped up 
not infrequently over the subtleties of English grammar. 
His lack of imagination and humour was more than 
atoned for, in the uncritical eyes of the ‘ thirties,’ by 
the easy loquacity of his ruial gossip, and the va'ried 
information with which he crammed his,, pages. The 
Nature of those days was a simple, transparent creature, 
with but small resemblance to the lady of moods, 
mystery, and passion who is so overworked in our modern 
literature. No one dreamt of going into hysterics over 
the veining of a leaf, or peniiing a rhapsody on the outline 
of a rain-cloud ; nor could it yet be said that, ‘ if every¬ 
body must needs blab of the favours that have been done 
him by roadside, and river-brink, and woodland waik, as 
if to kiss and tell were no longer treachery, it will soon 
be a positive refreshment to meet a man who. is as 
superbly indifi'erent to Nature as she is to him.’' 

The Howitts took great delight in the pleasant 
Surrey country, so difiefent from the dreary scenery 
around Nottingham, and iVIary's letters contain many 
descriptions of the woods and commons and shady lanes 
through which the family made lottg expeditions in a 
little carriage drawn by Peg, their venerable pony. 
Driving one day to Hook, they met Charles Dickens, 
then best known as ‘ Boz,’ in one of his long tramps, 
with Harrison Ainsworth as his companion. When 
Dickens's next work, Master Hxt'm'plirey's Clock, appeared', 
the Howitts were amused to see that their stout and 
wilful Peg had not escaped the novelist’s keen e^'o, but 
had been pressed into service for Mr. Garland’s chaise. 

* Lowell. 
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On another .occasion, in July 1841, William, while 

driving with a friend, was attacked by two handsome, 
dark-eyed girls, dressed in gipsy costume, who ran one 
on each side of the carriage, begging that the kind 
gentleman would give them sixpence, as they were poor 
strangers who had taken nothing all clay. Mr. Howitt, 
who ‘had made a special .study of the gipsy tribe, per¬ 
ceived in an distant that these were only sham Komanys. 
He paid no attention to their pleading, Jmt observed 
that he hoped they would enjoy their frolic, and only 
wished that he were as rich as they. Subsecjuently, he 
discovered that the mock-gipsies, who bad been unable 
to coax a sixpence out of him, were none cither than the 
beautiful Sheridan sisters, the Duchess of Somerset, and 
Mrs. Blackwood (afterwards I^ady Duflerin), whose 
husbSnd had lately taken Bookhani Lodge. 

During the four years spent at Esher, Mary seems to 
have been too much occupied with the cares of a young 
family to use her pen to much purpose. She {)roduced 
little, except a volume of Hijmns and dlrc.'^'tde Verses, 
but she frequently assisted bar husband in his work. 
W^illiam, industrious as ever, j)ublished, besides a large 
number of newspaper articles, his Hoys' Country Hook, 
the best work of the kind ever written, according to the 
Quarterly^Ileviciu ; and his IHstory of Colonisation and 
Christianity, in which he took a rapid survey of the 
behaviour of the Christian nations of Europe to the 
inhabitants of the countries they conejuered in all parts 

the world. It was thb reading of this book that led 
Mr. Joseph Pease to establish the British IndisteSocietv, 
whichMssued, in a separate form, the''portion of* the work 
that related to India. Mr. HoWitt next set to >work * 
upon another topographicial volume, his Visits to Remark- 
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able Places, in which he turned to goqd account the 
materials collected in his pedestrian rambles about the 
country. 

In 1840 the question of education for the elder 
children became urgent, and the Howitts, who had 
heard much of the advantages of a residence in Germany 
from their friends, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Jameson, and 
Henry Chorley, decided to give up their cottage at 
Esher, and spend two or three years at Heidelberg. 
Letters of introduction from Mrs. Jameson gave them 
the entree into German society, which they found more 
to their taste than that of their native land. ‘ For the 
sake of our children,’ writes Mary, ‘ we sought German 
acquaintances, we read German, we followed German 
customs. The life seemed to me easier, the customs 
simpler and less expensive than in England. There was 
not the same feverish thirst after wealth as with us ; 
there was more calm appreciation of nature, of music, 
of social enjoyment.’ In their home on the Neckar, the 
Howitts, most adaptable of couples, found new pleasures 
and new amusements with each season of the year. In 
the spring and summer they explored the surrounding 
country, wandered through the deep valJeys and woods, 
where the grass was purple with bilberries, visited quaint, 
half-timbered homesteads, standing in the “midst of 
ancient orchards, or followed the swift-flowing streams, 
on whose banks the peasant girls in their picturesque 
costumes were washing and drying linen. In the autumn 
the whole family turned out dn the first day of the 
vintage, and worked like their neighbours. ‘ It was 
like something Arcadian,’ wrote Mary when recalling 
the sdene. ‘ The tubs fend baskets piled up with enor¬ 
mous clusters, the men and women carrying them away 
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on their hea4s to the place where they were being 

crushed ; the laughter, the merriment, the feasting, the 
firing—for they make as much noise as they can—all 
was delightful, to say nothing of the masquerading and 
dancing in the evening, which we saw, though we did 
not take part in it.’ In the winter the strangers were 
introduced to the Chjistmas 'free, which had not yet 
become a Bjritish institution : while with the first snow 
came the joys of sleighing, when w'heel-Jjarrows, tubs, 
baskets, everything that could be put on i-unners, 
were turned into sledges, and the boys were in their . 
glory. 

During the three years that were spent at Ileitlelberg, 
William Howitt wrote his Student Life in Germany^ 
German LljrjH’rienees, and liured and Ihrmc.stic Life in 
Gerlhany, works which contain a great deal of more 
or less valuable information about tlie country and the 
j>eople, pi-esentcKl in a homely, unpretentious style. 
Mary was no less industrious, having struck a new 
literary vein, the success of which was far to surpass 
her ’modest anticipations. ‘Lha\e been very busy,’ she 
writes in 1842, ‘ translating the fii'st volume of a charm¬ 
ing work by Frederica Bremer, a Swetlish writer ; and if 
any publisher will give me encouragement to go on with 
it, I w'ill’soon complete the work. It is one of a series 
of stories of everyday life in Sweden—a beautiful book, 
full of the noblest moral lessons for every man and 
woman.’ In the summer of 1841 the Howitts, accom- 
■“ panied by their elder dftughter, Anna, made a long tour 
through Germany and Austria, in the course *of which 
they collected materials for fresh \^orks, and ^visited the 
celebrities, literary and artistic?, of the various‘cities* 
that lay in their route. At Stuttgart they called on 
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Gustav Schwab, the poet, ancj visited Danneckers 
studio; at Tubingen they made the acquaintance of 
Uhland, and at Munich that of Kaulbach, then at the 
height of his fame. By way of Vienna and Prague they 
travelled to Dresden, where, through the good offices of 
Mrs. Jameson, they were received by Moritz Retzsch, 
whose Outlines they had long admired. At Berlin they 
made friends with Tieck, on whom thq king had* 
bestowed a pension and a house at Potsdam ; while at 
Weimar they were entertained by Frau von Goethe, 
whose son, Wolfgang, had been one of thmr earliest 
acquaintances at Heidelberg. This interesting tour is 
described at length in the liurul and Domestic Life of 
Germany. 

Another year w'as spent at Heidelberg, but the diffi¬ 
culties of arranging the business details of their woA at 
such a distance from publishers and editors, brought 
the industrious couple back to I.ondon in the spring of 
1843. ‘On our return to Fngland,’ writes Mary, ‘I 
was full of energy and hope. Glowing with aspiration, 
and in enjoyment of great domestic happiness, I 'was 
anticipating a busy, perhaps overburdened, but, never¬ 
theless, congenial life. It was to be on^e of darkness, 
perplexity, discouragement.’ The Howitts had scarcely 
entered into possession of a new house that they had 
taken at Clapton, when news came from Heidelberg, 
where the elder children had been left at school, that 
their second son, Claude, had developed alarming 
symptoms of disease in the kneeqoint. It was known 
that he Ij^d been slightly injured in play a few weeks 
before, but* no danger had been anticipated. Mr, Howitt 
at once set out for Hoidelberg, and returned with the 
invalid, on whose case Liston was consulted. The great 
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surgeon counselled amputation, but to this the parents 
refused their consent, except as a last resource. Various 
less heroic modes of treatment were tried, but poor 
Claude faded away, and died in March, 1844, tiged only 
ten years and a half. This was the heaviest trial that 
the husband and wife haul yet experiencetl, for Claude 
had been a boy of brilliant promise, whom they regarded 
•as the flowef of their flock. Only a few months before 
his accident his mother had written in the pride of her 
heart: ‘ Claude is the naughtiest of all the children, and 
yet the most gifted. He learns anything at a glance._ 
Claude is born to be fortunate ; he is one that will make 
the family distinguished in the i\ext generation. He has 
an extraordinary faculty for telling stories, either of his 
own invention or of what he reads.’ 

A lesser clause of ti'ouble and anxiety arose out of 
the translation of Miss llremer's novels. ‘ When we 
first translated 77a’ iffhftours,' writes Alary, ‘ there 

was not a house in Condon that would undertake its 
publication. We published it and the other Bremer 
novels at our own risk, but, such betyune the rage for 
them that our translations were seized by a publisher, 
altered, and reissued as new ones.’ The success of these 
books was said to bo greater than that of any series 
since the first appearance of the Waverley novels. Cheap 
editions were multiplied in ^he United States, and even 
the boys who hawked the books about the streets were to 
be seen deep in 'Du; Home or 'Die //. h'amihj. In a letter 
to her sister written about this time. Alary expatiates on 
the annoyance and loss caused by these piracies. ‘ It is 
very*mortifying,’ she observes, ‘ because no ohe knew of 
these Swedish novels till we» introduced them. It 
obliges us to hurry in all we do, and we must work 
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almost day and night to get ours out in order that we 
may have some little chance. . . . We have embarked 
a great deal of money in the publication, and the inter¬ 
ference of the upstart London publisher is most annoy¬ 
ing. Mile. Bremer, however, has written a new novel, 
and sends it to us before publication. We began its 
translation this week, and hope to be able to publish it 
about the time it will appear in SVveden and Germany.’ o 
In addition to her translating work, Mrs. Howitt was 
engaged at this time upon a series of little books, called 
Tales^for the People and their Children, which had been 
‘commissioned by a cheap publisher. These stories, each 
of which illustrated a domestic virtue, were punctually 
paid for; and though they were never advertised, they 
passed swiftly through innumerable editions, and have 
been po[)ular with a certain public down to quite recent 
times. Perhaps the most attractive is the Autobiography 
of' a Ch'ild, in which iVIary told the story of her own 
early days in her pretty, simple style, with the many 
little quaint touches that gave all her juvenile stories 
an atmosphere of truth and reality. Her quick sympathy 
with young people, and her knowledge of what most 
appealed to the childish mind, was piobal^y due to her 
vivid I’eniembrance of her own youthful days, and to her 
affectionate study of the ‘ little ways ’ of her own 
children. Many are the original traits and sayings that 
she reports to her sisteiy more especially those of her 
youngest boy, Charlton, who had inherited his parents’ 
naturalistic tastes in a pronouncftd form, and preferred 
>■ the Quakers' meeting-house to any other church or 
chapel, because there .was a dog-kennel on the premises 1 
Abqpt a year after ^.her i-eturn to England, Mrs. 
Howitt turned her attention to Danish literature, 
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finding that, with her knowledge bf Swedish and German, 
the language ^resentefl few difficulties. In 1845 she 
translated Hans Andersen’s Iviprovisatore, greatly to 
• the satisfaction of the author, who begged that she 
would continue to translate his works, till he was as 
well known and loved in Lngland as he was on the 
Continent. Appreciation, fame, and joy, declaretl the 
^complacent poet, followed his footsteps wherever he 
went, and his whole life was full of sunshine, like a 
beautiful fairy-tale. Mary translated his Only a Fiddler ; 
O. T.y or L-rfe hi Denmark ; Fhe 'I'me Start/ of My Life ; 
and several of the Wonderftl Stories for Children. The, 
Improvisatore was the only one that went into a second 
edition, the other works scarce!v paying the cost of 
publication. Hans Andersen, however, being assured 
that Mrs. Howitt was making a fortune of the trans¬ 
lations, came to England in 1847 to arrange for a 
share of the profits. Though disap]>ointcd in his hope 
of gain, he begged Mrs. Howitt to translate the whole 
of hi.v fairy-tales, which had just been brought out in 
a beautifullv-illustratotl German edition. Much to her 
after regret, she was then to6 much engrossed by other 
work to be able to accede to his jiroposal. 'I’he rela¬ 
tions between Hans Andersen ami his translator wore 
marred, ^we are told, by the extreme sensitiveness and 
egoisni of the Dane. M»s. Howitt narrates, as an 
example of his childish vanity, the following little 
incident which occurred during his visit to England in 
the summer of 1847 :- 

‘ We had taken him, as a j)le«usant rural experience, 
to the annual hay-making at Hillside, Highgate, thus 
introducing him to an English home, full of poetry and 
art, sincerity, and affection, 't'he ladies of Hillside-^ 
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Miss Mary and Marg&ret Gillies, the one an embodi¬ 
ment of peace and an admirable writer; whose talent, 
like the violet, kept in the shade; the other, the warm¬ 
hearted painter—made him welcome. . . . Immediately 
after our arrival, the assembled children, loving his 
delightful fairy-tales, clustered round him in the hay- 
field, and watched him make them a pretty device of 
flowers; then, feeling somehow .that the stiff, silent 
foreigner was not kindred to themselves, stole oft' to an 
American, Henry Clarke Wright, whose admirable little 
book, A Ki.'ss for a BIok', some of them knew. He, 
without any suggestion of condescension or difference 
of age, entered heart and soul into their glee, laughed, 
shouted, and played with them, thus unconsciously 
evincing the gift wliich had made him earlier the ex¬ 
clusive pastor of six hundred cliiklren in Iloston. Soon 
poor Andersen, perceiving himself neglected, complained 
of headache, and insisted on going indoors, whither 
Mary Gillies and I, both anxious to eff'ace any disagree¬ 
able impression, accompanied him ; but he remained 
irritable and out of sorts.’ 

It was in 184.5 or 184b that the Howitts made the 
acquaintance of Tennyson, whose jioetry they had long 
a<lmired. ‘The retiring and meditative young poet, 
Alfred Tennyson, visited us,’ relates Mary, ‘ an<^ cheered 
our seclusio!! by the recita,*-ion of his excpiisite poetry. 
He spent a Sunday night at our house, when we sat 
talking together till three in the morning. All the 
next day he remained with us in constant converse. We 
seemed to have known him for years. So in fact we 
had, for his^poetry was himself. He hailed all attempts 
at heralding a grander, more liberal state of public 
opiniofi, and consetpieiitly sweeter, nobler modes of 
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Ifving. He wished tljat we Englanders could dress up 
our affections in more poetical costume; real warmth 
of heart would gain rather than lose by it. As it was, 
our manners were as cold as the walls of our churches.’ 
Another new friend was gained through William 
Howitt’s book, to Reviarkohlr Plcucs. When the 

work was announced as ‘ in ]irej)aration,’ the author 
received a letter, si^ied E. C. Gaskell, drawing his 
attention to a beautiful old house, C'loj^ton Hall, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. The letter tlescrihed in such admir¬ 
able style*the writer’s visit to the house as a schoolgirl, 
that William wrote to suggest that she ought to use 
her pen for the public benefit. This timely encourage¬ 
ment letl to the production of Mart) Horton, the first 
volume of which was sent in manuscript for Mr. 
Howitt’s verdict. A few months later Airs. Gaskell 
came as a guest to the little house at Cloj)ton, bringing 
with her the completed work. 

In 184G William llowitt took part in a new journal¬ 
istic \'enture, his wife, as usual, sharing his labours and 
anjcieties. He became first contributor, and afterwards 
editor and part-proprietor of the Pt-opU's Joornol, a 
cheap weekly,.through the medium of which he ho])ed 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of the 
working.classes. ‘ The bearing of its contents,’ wrote 
Mary, in answer to some adverse criticism of the new 
paper, ‘ is love to God aiid man. There is no attempt 
to set the poor against the rich„but, on the contrary, 
to induce them to be .careful, prudent, sober and inde¬ 
pendent ; above all, to be satisfied to be work^s, and to 
ifegard labour as a privilege rather than as‘a f)enalty, 
which is quite our view of the jnatter.’ The co^ibin^v- 
tion of business and philanthropy seldom answers, and 
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the Howitts, despite the excellenpe of their intentions, 
were unlucky in their newspaper speculations. At the 
ind of a few months it was discovered that the manager 
jf the People's Jouroial kept no books, and that the 
iffairs of the paper were in hopeless confusion. W^illiam 
Howitt, finding himself responsible for the losses on the 
venture, tried to cure the evil by a hair of the dog that 
had bitten him. He withdrew from the People's Journal, 
and, with Samuel Smiles as his assistant, started a rival 
paper on the same lines, called Horoitt's Journal. But, 
as Ebenezer Elliott, the shrewd old Quaker, ’remarked, 
apropos of the apathy of the working-class public : 

‘ Men engaged in a death struggle for bread will pay 
for amusement when they will not for instruction. They 
woo laughter to unscare them, that they may forget 
their perils, their wrongs, and their oppressors. If "you 
were able and willing to fill the journal with fun, it 
would pay.’ The failure of his paper spelt ruin to its 
promoter; his copyrights, as well as those of his wife, 
were sacrificed, and he was obliged to begin the' world 
anew. 

The Howitts seem to have kept up their spirits 
bravely under this reverse, and never for a moment 
relaxed in their untiring industry. They moved into a 
small house in Avenue Road, St. .John’s Wood, and 
looked around them for new subjects upon which to 
exercise their well-worn pens. Mary hoped to get 
employment from the Religious Tract Society, which 
had invited her to send in a specimen story, but she 
feared th^t her work would hardly be considered suffi¬ 
ciently orttfodox, though she had introduced one of the 
‘ death-bed scenes,’ whiqh were then in so much request. 
As she anticipated, the story was returned as quite 
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unsuitable, and thereupon she writes to her sis£er in some 
depression ; ‘ 'I'imes are so bad that publishers will not 
speculate in books ; and when I have finished the work 
I am now engaged on, I have nothing else certain to go 
on with.’ However, writers so popular with the public 
as the Howitts were not likely to be left long without 
employment. Mary seems to have been the greater 
davourite of J;he two, and the vogue of her volume of 
collected Poenis aiul Balladtiy which appeju^ in 1847, 
strikes the modern reader with amazement. 

Some idea of the estimation in which she was then 
held is proved by Allan Cunningham’s dictum that 
‘ Mary Howitt has shown herself mistress of every string 
of the minstrel’s lyre, save that which sounds of broil 
and bloodshetl. There is more of the old ballad 
simplicity in her composition than can be found in 
the strains of any living poet besides.’ Another critic 
compared Mrs. Howitt’s ballatls to those of Lord 
Macaulay, while Mrs. Alaric IVatts, in her capacity 
of Annual editor, wrote to assure her old friend and 
contributor that, ‘ In thy sinifjest poetry there are some¬ 
times turns so exquisite as to bring the’tears to my eyes. 
Thou hast as much poetry in thee as would set up half- 
a-dozen writers.’ The one dissentient voice among 
admiring*contemporaries is that of Miss Mitford, who 
writes in 1852 ; ‘ I am for my sins so fidgety respecting 
style that I have the bad habit of expecting a book that 
pretends to be written in our language to be English ; 
therefore I cannot read‘Miss Strickland, or the Howitts, 
or Carlyle, or Emerson, or the serious parts o^Dickens.’ 
It must be owned that the Howitts are coritlemned in 
fairly good company. 

'Die work of both husband and wife suffered from 
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the inevitable defects of self-education, and also from 
the narrowness and seclusion of their early lives. Mary 
possessed more imagination and a lighter touch than her 
husband, but her attempts at adult fiction were ham¬ 
pered by her ignorance of the world, while her technique, 
both in prose and verse, left something to be desired. 
It is evident that the publishers and editors of the period 
were less critical than Miss Mitford, for, in 1848, we* 
find that Mrs^ Howitt was invited to write the opening 
volume of Bradshaw’s series of Railway novels, while in 
February 1850, came a request from Charles Dickens 
for contributions to Ilousthald fVords. ‘ You may have 
seen,’ he writes, ‘ the first dim announcements of the new, 
cheap literary journal I am about to start. Frankly, I 
want to say to you that if you would write for it, you 
would delight me, and I should consider myself Very 
fortunate indeed in enlisting your services. ... I hope 
any connection with the enterprise would be satisfactory 
and agreeable to you in all respects, as I should most 
earnestly endeavour to make it. If I wrote a book I 
could sav no more than ^ mean to suggest to you in 
these few lines. All that I leave unsaid, I leave to 
your generous understanding.’ 

The Howitts were keenly interested in the gradual 
awakening of the long-dormant, artistic instincts of the 
nation, the first signs of which became faintly visible 
about the end of the forties. ‘ Down to that time,’ 
observes Mary, ‘ the. taste of the English people had 
been for what appealed to the mind rather than to the 
eye, and the general public were almost wholly unedu¬ 
cated in art. By 1849 the improvement due tc the 
exertions of the Prince Consort, the Society of Arts, and 
other powers began to be felt; while a wonderful impulse 
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to human taste and ingenuity was being given m the 
preparation of exhibits for the World's Fair.' The 
gentle Quakeress who, in her youth, had motlelled 
Wedgwood figures in paj>er pulp, and clapped her 
clear-starching to the rhythm of IaiIUi Rookh, was, in 
middle life, one of the staunchest supporters of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren, and that at a time when the 
^President of, the Royal Academy hatl announcetl his 
intention of hanging no more of their ‘ outrageous pro¬ 
ductions.’ Through their friend, Edward L<i Trobe 
Bateman, fhe Howitts had been introduced into the I’re- 
Raphaelite circle, and familiarised with the then new 
and startling idea that artistic ))rincij)les might be 
carried out in furniture and house-tlecoration. I>ess 
fhan three-tjuartei-s of a century before, Mary’s father 
hadijeen sternly rebuked by her grandfather for painting 
a series of lines in black and grey abo\ e the parlour fire¬ 
place to represent a cornice. This j)riniitivc attempt at 
decoration was regartled as a sinfid indulgence of the 
lust of the eye! With the simple charity that was 
characteristic of them, William and Mary saw only the 
best side of their new friends, the shad6ws of Bohemian 
life being entirely hidden from them. ‘ Earnest and 
severe in their princij)les of art,’ observes Mi's. Howitt 
naively, ‘the young reformers indulged in much jocundity 
when the day’s work was done. They were wont to 
meet at ten, cut jokes, talk slang, smoke, read poetry, 
and discuss art till three a.m.’ . 

The couple had by this time renounced their member¬ 
ship of the Society of Friends, but they had ijot joined 
any «ther religious sect, though they seem to»have been 
attracted by Unitarian doctrines*. ‘ Mere creed8,’,wrote 
Mary to her sister, ‘ matter nothing to me. I could go 
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one Sunday to the Church of England, ^ another to* a 
Catholic chapel, a third to the Unitarian, and so on ; 
and in each of them Hnd my heart warmed with 
Christian love to mj fello^v-creatures, and lifted up with 
gratitude and praise to God.’ For many years the house 
in Avenue Road was, we are told, a meeting-place for 
all that was best and brightest in the world of modem 
thought and art. William Howitt was ahvays ready to« 
lend an attentive and unbiassed ear to the newest 
theory, or even the newest fad, while Mary possessed 
in the fullest degree the gift of companionableness, 
and her inexhaustible sympathy drew from others an 
instant confidence. Her arduous literary labours never 
impaired her vigorous powers of mind or body, and she 
often wrote till late into the night without appearing 
to suffer in either health or spirits. She is described 
as a careful and energetic housewife ; indeed, her 
husband was accustomed to say that he would challenge 
any woman who never wrote a line, to match his 
own good woman in the management of a large house¬ 
hold. 

In 1851 came the first tidings of the discovery of 
gold in Australia, and nothing was talked of but this 
new Eldorado and the wonderful inducements held out 
to emigrants. William Howitt, who felt'that he 
needed a change from brain-work, suddenly resolved on 
a trip with his two sons to this new world, where he 
would see his youngest brother. Dr. Godfrey Howitt, 
who had settled at Melbourne. - He was also anxious 
to ascertain what openings in the country there might 
be for his' boys, both of whom had active, outdoor 
tastes,*which there seenoed little chance of their being 
able to gratify in England. In June, 1852, the three 
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male members of the family, accompanied by La Trobe 
Bateman, sail^ for Australia, while Mary and her two 
daughters, the elder of whom had just returned from 
a year in Kaulbach’s studio at Munich, moved into 
a cottage called the Hermitage, at Highgate, which 
belonged to Mr. Bateman, and had formerly been 
occupied by Rossetti. Here they lived (juietly for 
•upwards of,two years, working at their literary or 
artistic occupations, and seeing a few intjmate friends. 
Mary kept her husband posted up in the events that 
were taking place in England, and we learn from her 
letters what were the chief topics of town talk in the 
early fifties. 

‘ Now, I must think over what news there is,’ she 
writes in April, 18513. ‘In the political world, the 
projiosed new scheme of Property and Income Tax, 
which would make everybody ]>ay something ; and the 
proposal for paying oft' a portion of the National Debt 
with Australian gold. In the literary world, the Inter¬ 
national Copyright, which some exjiect will be in force in 
three months. In society in. general, the strange cir¬ 
cumstantial rumour of the (Queen’s deatK, which, being set 
afloat on Efusfcer Monday, when no business was doing, 
was not the oft’spring of the money market. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean, who were here the other day, spoke 
of it, saying truly that for the moment it seemed to 
paralyse the very heart of England. . . . [May 4th.J 
The great talk now is Mrs. Beecher Stowe and spirit- 
rapping, both of which* have arrived in England. The 
universality of the latter phenomena renders it,n curious 
study. A feeling seems pervarling all classes and all 
sects that the world stands on l^e brink of some,great 
spiritual revelation. It meets one in books, in ncws- 
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papers, on the lips of membeKs of the Church of 
England, Unitarians, and even Freethinkers. Poor 
old Robert Owen, the philanthropist, has been con¬ 
verted, and made a confession of faith in public. One 
cannot but respect a man who, in his old age, has the 
boldness to declare himself as having been blinded and 
mistaken through life.’ 

In December, 18,54, IVilliam liowitt returned from 
his travels without any gold in his pockets, but with 
the materials for his Hi.stor/j irf Discovery in Atistralia 
aiul Neio Zealand. Thanks to what he used to call his 
four great doctors. Temperance, Exercise, Good Air, 
and Good Hours, he had displayed wonderful powers of 
activity and endurance during his exploration of some 
almost untracked regions of the new world. At sixty 
years of age he had marched twenty miles a day under a 
blazing sun for weeks at a time, worked at digging gold 
for twelve hours a day, waded through rivers, slept under 
trees, baked his own biead, washed his own clothes', and 
now returned in the pink of condition, with his passion 
for wandering only intensified by his three years of an 
adventurous life. ’’The family experiences were diversified 
thenceforward by frequent change of scene, for William 
was always ready and willing to start off at a moment’s 
notice to the mountains, the seaside, or the Centinent. 
But whether the Howitts were at home or abroad, they 
continued their making of many books, so that it be¬ 
comes difficult for therbiographer to keep pace with their 
literary output. Together or separately they produced 
a History^ of Scandinavian Literature, The Homes and 
Haunts of'‘the Poets,^ a Popidar History of Ensrlmuf, 
which ewas published iiv weekly parts, a Year-Book of 
the Country, a Popidar History of the United States, 
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a History (>f tl^e Super^uiturai, the Northern Heights of 
London^ 6md an abridged edition of Sir Charles Grandison, 

,besides several tales for young p>eople, and contributions 
to magazines and newspapers. 

Even increasing age had no power to narrow their 
point of view, or to blunt their sympathy with every 
movement that seem<j4 make for the relief of the 
Oppressed, tke welfare of the nation, or the advancement 
of the human race. Just as in youth they had 
champion^ the cjiuse of (’atholic Emancipation and 
of political Reform, so in later years we find them ■ 
advocating the Repeal of the Corn Laws, taking part 
in the Anti-Slavery agitation, working for improvement 
in the laws that afl’ected women and children, and 
supporting the Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. A more debatable subject—that of spirit¬ 
ualism—was investigated by them in a friendly but 
impartial spirit. ‘In the spring of writes Mrs. 

Howitt, ‘ we had become ac<iuainted with several most 
ardent and honest spirit mediums. It seemed right 
to my husband and myself^ to try ,and understand 
the nature of these phenomena in which our new 
acquaintance so firmly believed. In the month of 
April I was invited to attend a sconce at Professor de 
Morgan’s," and was much a.stonished and affected by 
communications purporting to come to me from my 
dear son Claude. With constant prayer for enlighten¬ 
ment and guidance, we experimerfted at home. The 
teachings that seemed ^given us from the spirit-world 
were often akin to those of the gospel ; at other times 
they “were more obviously emanations of evil. I felt 
thankful for the assurance thus* gained of an invisible? 
world, but resolved to neglect none of my yommon 
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duties for spiritualism.’’ Amon^ the Howitts’’ fellow- 
converts were Robert Chambers, Robert Owen, the 
Carter Halls and the Alaric Watts’s ; while Sir David 
Brewster and Lord Brougham were earnest inquirers 
into these forms of psychical phenomena. 

In 1865 William Howitt was granted a pension, by 
Government,and a year later the couple moved fi’om High- 
gate to a cottage called the Orchard, near their former 
residence at Lslier. Of their four surviving children, 
only Margaret, the youngest, was left at home. Anna, 
already the author of a very interesting book, Afi Art 
Student at Muiuch, had, as her mother observes, taken her 
place among the successfid artists and writers of her day, 
‘when, in the spring of 1856, a severe private censure 
of one of her oil-paintings by a king among critics so 
crushed her sensitive nature, as to make her yield to her 
bias for the supernatural, and withdiaw fiom the arena 
of the fine arts.’ In 1857 Anna became the wife of 
Alfred Watts, the son of her parents’ old friends, Alaric 
and Zillah Watts. The two boys, Alfied and Charlton, 
born explorers and naturalists, both settled in Australia. 
Alfred, early in the sixties, had explored the district of 
Lake Torrens, a land of parched deserts, dry-water- 
courses, and soda-springs, whose waters effervesced 
tartaric acid ; and had opened up for the ^Victorian 
Government the mountainous district of Gippsland, 
with the famous gold-field of the Crooked River. In 
1861 he had been' employed to head the relief-party 
that went in search of the discoverer, Robert O’Hara 
Burke, ah^ his companions, and a year later he brought 
back the remains of the ill-fated explorei-s to Melbourne 
for p'ublic burial. Later in life he was successfully 
employed in various Government enterprises, and pub- 
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lished, in collaboratioo with a friend, a learned work 
on the aborigines of Australia. 

Charlton Howitt, the younger son, after five years’ 
uncongenial work in a London office, emigrated to 
Australia in 1860. His quality was quickly recognised 
by the Provincial Government, which, in 1862, appointed 
hifft to command an expedition to examine the rivers in 
•the provint^ of Canterbury, with a view to ascertaining 
whether they containetl goltl. So adiny-ably was the 
work accomplished that, on his return to Christchurch, 
he was intrusted with the task of opening uj) communi-, 
cations betweeti the Canterbury plains and the newly- 
discovered goltl and coal district on the west coiust. 
‘This duty was faithfully performed, under constant 
hardships and discouragement,’ relates bis mother. ‘ Rut 
a f#w miles of roatl remainetl to be cut, when, at the 
end of .Tune, 1868, after personally rescuing other 
pioneers and wanderers from ilrowning and starvation 
in that watery, iidiospitable forest region, Charlton, 
with two of his men, went thjwn in the deej) waters of 
Lake' Rrunner; a fatal accklent which deprived the 
Government of a valued servant, and sa(ldened the hearts 
of all who knew him.’ 

After four peaceful years at Ksber, the M'crudciluM, 
that gip^ spirit, which not even the burden of years 
could tame, took possession of IVilliam and Mary 
once more, and they sudtlenlv decided that they must 
see Italy before they die<l. In May, 1870, they let 
the Orchard, and, aged seventy-seven and seventy- 
one respectively, set out on their last long flight into 
the -world. The summer was sp5nt on tlA; Ltike of 
Lucerne, where the old-world couple came acros# that* 
modern of the modems, Richard Wagner, ^id his 
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family. By w&y of the Italian Lakes aiyj Venice they 
travelled, in leisurely fashion, to Rome, where they 
celebrated their golden wedding in April, 1871. The 
Eternal City threw its glamour around these ancient , 
pilgrims, who found both life and climate exactly suited 
to the needs of old age. ‘ I prized in Rome,’ writes 
Mrs. Howitt, ‘ the many kind and sympathetic friends 
that were given to us, the ease of social existence, the* 
poetry, the classic grace, the peculiar and deep pathos 
diffused around; above all, the stirring and affecting 
I historic memories. . . . From the period of arrival in 
Rome, I may truly say that the promise in Scripture, 

“ At evening time there shall be light,” was, in our case, 
fulfilled.’ 

The simple, homely life of the aged couple continued 
unbroken amid their new surroundings. William ’ in¬ 
terested himself in the planting of Eucalyptus in the 
Campagna, as a preventive against malaria, and had 
seeds of different varieties sent over from Australia, 
which he presented to the Trappist monks of the Tre 
Fontani. He helped tcv establish a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and struck up a 
friendship with the gardeners and custodians of the 
Pincio, to whom he gave expert advice on the subject ^ 
of the creatures under their charge. The* summer 
months were always spent in the Tyrol, where the 
Howitts had permanent quarters in an old mansion 
near Bruneck, callevl Mayr-am-Hof. Here William 
was able to indulge in his favourite occupation of 
gardening. He dug iridefatigably in a field allotment 
with his English spade, a unique instrument in ‘that 
land of clumsy husbandly, and was amazed at the growth 
of the .^ew Zealand spinach, the widespread rhubarb, 
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the exuberant ^tomatoes, and towering spikes of Indian 
com. Thanks to the four great doctors before men¬ 
tioned, he remained hale and hearty up to December, 
1878, in which month he celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday. A few weeks later he was attacked by 
bronchitis, which, owing to an unsuspected weakness 
of the heart, he w^ unable to throw off. He died 
*in his house on the Via Sistina, close to his favourite 
Pincio, on March 3, 1879. , 

Mrs. Howitt now finally gave up the idea of return¬ 
ing to end her days in England. Her husband and, 
companion of more than fifty years was buried in the 
Protestant Cemetery at Rome, and when her time came, 
she desired to be laid by his side. The grant of a small 
pension added to the comfort of her last yeais, and was 
a source of much innocent pride and gratification, for, 
as she tells her daughter Anna, ‘ It wtrs so I’eadily given, 
so kindly, so graciously, for my literary merits, by Lord 
Beaconsfield, without the solicitation or interference of 
any friend or well-wisher.’ In May, 1880, she writes to 
a friend from Meran about* a project, which seems to 
have grown up in a wonderful way by itself, or as if in¬ 
visible hands had been arranging it; that we should 
have a little home of our own hn heiliffeyi I^and 'JTh'ol. 
Ihis reaHy is a very great ipercy, seeing that the Tyrol 
is so beautiful, the climate so beneficial to health, and 
the people, taken as a whole, so very honest and devout. 
Our little nest of love, which we shall call “ Marienruhe,” 
will be perched on a hiH with beautiful views, surrounded 
^ a small garden.’ On September 29, 1^81, Mrs. 
Howitt and her daughter, Margafet, slept, Tor the first 
time, in their romantically-siluatetl new horn* near 
Meran. 
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At Marienruhe, the greater portion of ^ the last seven 
ears of Mary Howitt’s life was spent in peace and 
ontentment. Here she amused herself with writing 
ler ‘ Reminiscences ’ for Good Words, which were after- 
vards incorporated in her Atitobiography. Age had no 
>ower to blunt her interest in the events of the day, 
jolitical or literary, and at eighty-seven we find, her 
•eading with keen enjoyment Froude’s Oceana and* 
Besant’s All Shorts and Conditions of Men, books that 
lealt with questions which she and her husband had 
lad at heart for the best part of a lifetime, and for 
which they had worked with untiring zeal. Of the first 
she writes to a friend ; ‘ We much approve of his 

^Froude’s) very strong desire that our colonies should, 
like good, faithful, well-trained children, be staunch in 
love and service to old Mother Kngland. How deeply 
we feel on this subject I cannot tell you ; and I hope 
and trust that you join strongly in this truly English 
sentiment.’ Of the second she writes to Mrs. Leigh 
Smith: ‘ I am more interested than I can tell you in 
All Sorts and Comlitions of- Men. It affects me like the 
perfected fruit o^" some glorious tree which my dear 
husband and I had a dim dream of planting more than 
thirty years ago, and which we did, in our ignorance 
and incapacity, attempt to plant in soil not "properly 
prepared, and far too early in the season. I cannot 
tell you how it has recalled the hopes and dreams 
of a time which, by <the overruling Providence of God, 
WEIS so disastrous to us. It is a- beautiful essay on the 
dignity of labour.’ 

The Icist few years of Mary Howitt’s life were 'sad¬ 
dened i.by the deaths oC her beloved sister, Anna, and 
her elder daughter, Mrs. Wyatts, but such blows are 
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softened for ag^ persons by the consciousness that their 
own race is nearly run. Mary had, moreover, one great 
spiritual consolation in her conversion, at the age of 
eighty-three, to the doctrines of Roman Catholicism 
In spite of her oft-repeatetl protestations against the 
Irkelihood of her ‘ going over,’ in spite of her declara¬ 
tion,-openly expresse<i as late as 1871, that she firmly 
“believed in the anti-Christianity of the Papacy, and that 
she and her husband wore watching witili interest the 
progress gf events which, they trustetl, would bring about 
its downfall, Mrs. Howitt was baptized into the Roman* 
Church in May, 1882. Her new faith was a source of 
intense happiness to the naturally religious woman, who 
had found no refuge in any sectarian fold since her renun¬ 
ciation of her childish creed. In 1888, the year of the 
Papal Jubilee, though Tier strength was already failing, 
she was well enough to join the deputation of English 
pilgrims, who, on January 10, were presented to the 
Poj>e by the Duke of Norfolk. In describing the scene, 
the last public ceremony in which she took part, she 
writes : ‘ A serene ha])piness, Almost j(j>’, filled my whole 
being as I found myself on my knees before the Vicar 
of Christ. IVIy wish was to kiss his foot, but it was 
withdrawn, and his hand given to me. You may think 
^with wha\ fervour I kissetl tie ring. In the meantime 
he had been told my age and my late conversion. His 
hands were laid on my shoulders, and, again and again, 
his right hand in blessing on my head, whilst he spoke 
to me of Paradise.’ 

. Having thus achievetl her heart’s desire, i^seemed as 
if the last tie which bound the aged convert to earth 
was broken. A few days latA- she was attacl^d by 
bronchitis, and, after a short illness, passed ^way in 
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her Isleep on January 30, 1888, having nearly com<- 
pieted her eigEty-^ninth year. To the last, we are tbld, 
Mary Howitt’s sympathy was as warm, her intelligence 
as keen as in the full yi^ur of ” Ijfe, while her rare 
physical strength and pliaht temper' preserved her in 
unabat^ enjoyment of existence to the verge of ninety. 
Although many of her booHs were^^out of print at the 
time of her death, it was said that if every copy had* 
been destroyed^ most of her ballads and minor poems 
could have been collected from the memori^, of her 
•admirers, who had them—^very literally—by heart. 

William and Mary Howitt, it may be observed in con¬ 
clusion, though not leaders, were brave soldiers in the 
army of workers for humanity, and if now they seem 
likely to share the common lot of the rank and file— 
oblivion—it must be remembered* that theyVere among 
those favoured of the gods who are crowned with grati¬ 
tude, love, and admiration by their cgntemporaries. To 
them, asleep in their Roman grave, the neglect of pos¬ 
terity brings no more pain than the homage of modem 
critics brings triupiph to^^he slighted poet who shares 
their last resting-place. 
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